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Much of the objection to 
child labor legislation mis- 
takes option for compulsion. 
In contending for the permis- 
sion of child labor as a fre- 
quent necessity to the main- 
tenance of the family, the 
essential fact is lost sight of 
that without such permission the natural 
breadwinner would be better able to supply 
the needs of his dependents. 

To the employer accrues the only real 
option in the matter; the permission to em- 
Ploy child labor is taken advantage of, to 
the exclusion, so far as possible, of the 
t adult. Under the circumstances, the at- 

tempt to condone child labor by charging 

‘laziness’ to the parent is insult added to 


injury. To cite the lazy parent to the man 





f the 


who is forced to dependence upon his chil- 
dren’s toil is like citing Fagin to the father 
whose sons or daughters have fallen into 
crime. We must look for the explanation of 
child labor in the natural, or rather logical, 
order of things. The child labor system is 
decidedly an unnatural one, distinguished 
only in this respect from the system of child 
exposure by the difference in motive—a dif- 
ference somewhat in favor of the latter. 

But it is logical that, given the right by 
law to employ children, the employer who 
is concerned solely in making profits should 
indulge that right. Further, it is inevitable 
that, competition in the cheapening of labor 
thus established, all employers must come 
down to the ‘‘irreducible minimum’’ of 
labor cost. 

Thus we find that in the nature of com- 
petition, not in the nature of man, lies the 
explanation of the child labor system. In 
itself competition may or may not be a good 
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thing, may or may not be a law of our 
social being; but society recognizes in 
almost every activity, social and industrial, 
a point at which the right of ‘‘every man 
for himself’’ ends and the duty of all men 
for society begins. 

In the matter of reducing the cost of 
labor the line between business rights and 
human rights should be drawn against the 
employment of children under a certain age. 
In order that, in drawing this line, we shall 
leave intact whatever there may be of sanc- 
tity in the ‘‘ law of competition,’’ we should, 
as indeed we do, insist that child-labor laws 
shall apply to all classes of industry. 

The opponents of child-labor legislation 
contend that such laws can not be made 
general in their operation; that to deny to 
certain industries the right to employ young 
children is impracticable. In this view, not 
the necessities of the family, but the exist- 
ence of the industry is made the basis of 
argument. 

To meet this assumed difficulty legisla- 
tures frequently warp the bills in the middle 
so that they do not fit at the ends. 

A child labor bill in the recent California 
legislature, intended to raise the minimum 
age at which children may be employed 
from 12 to 14 years, was so amended at the 
behest of agriculturists, horticulturists, vi- 
ticulturists, and other classes that it had to 
be withdrawn as a mark of decency to the 
dead—to save its remains from further 
mutilation. 

It ought to be recognized that the evil of 
child labor does not lie in the difference be- 
tween this and that class of employment, 
but in the difference between work and 
play, between the occupation that is in the 
nature of a task and that which is per- 
formed in the freedom from direction, re- 
straint, or compulsion which is the essence 
of creative or recreative pursuit. 

We may discriminate with clearness and 
certainty between those vocations which 
are healthy and those which are unhealthy, 
in the physical sense; but there is no grada- 
tion between those employments when con- 
sidered with reference to their effect upon 
the mind of the child. 

Whether the child be employed in the 
field or in the factory, the effect upon the 
temperament is much the same. It would 


take a sophist to draw a distinction in this 
respect between the child bound to the task 
of picking a given amount of hops or fruit 


under asweltering sun and the child confine 
to the noisome atmosphere of a mill. 

Granting, for argument’s sake, that cer. 
tain forms of employment are in themselyg 
harmless, there still remains the objection 
that in permitting child labor in those em. 
ployments, it becomes impossible, or at any 
rate, more difficult, to prohibit it in thos 
employments which are positively deleter. 
ous both to body and to mind. 

It is to be noted that many recognize 
evils find their firmest root in practices 
which in given circumstances or in certain 
cases are harmless enough. Rather than 
deny a privilege in one case we submit toits 
abuse in 99 cases. 

By arguing for the right of the farmer 
the fruit-grower, and the storekeeper t 
employ child labor we argue against the 
prohibition of child labor in factory, mill 
and mine. 

When the responsibility for the greatest 
evils of child labor is brought home to thos 
who personally use it ‘‘ in moderation” we 
shall hear less of the disingenuous plea that 
child labor in certain industries is a harm. 
less necessity. 

It is but a step from the vineyard or or 
chard to the packing house. If the fruit 
packer, for instance, be permitted to employ 
child labor, how shall we make good the 
denial of ‘‘equal rights’’ to the canner 
man, and, after him, to the men in all other 
industries ? 

That denial may be made, and made upon 
ground which in the abstract is fairly tet- 
able—upon the ground of a difference im 
the species of employment. We may givt 
our permission in one case and withhold it 
in another. We may say, ‘‘ Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further.’’ But, as the lav 
of the tides defied Canute, so the law @ 
competition defies such attempts at compro 
mise with the child labor evil. 

Speaking with all. due respect for the 
proprieties of public discussion, it is difficult 
to entirely suppress a word of impatience 
with the general tone of those who oppo 
child labor legislation. 

There is in the attitude of those persot 
a strong suggestion of snuffle that grate 
upon the nerves. The widowed mother 
the decrepit father are the stock bogeys used 
to touch the sympathies and becloud the 
judgment. 

Replying to the charge that child Jabot 
stunts the mental growth, the proponent ¢ 
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that system places himself in evidence to the 
contrary. The intellectual attainments of 
the man who, having been compelled to 
work at an early age, would decree that all 
others who come after him must suffer a 
similar misfortune, may be above question; 
but they prove nothing. Such examples of 
modest insinuation and gentle pharisaism 
are unconvincing, but they are not without 
their moral. 

Child labor has become a general evil 
which endangers the future of society. It 
has gone beyond the possibility of effective 
treatment upon any conception short of the 
public welfare. The charge of indifference 
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to individual misfortune or necessity will 
not lie against the advocates of prohibi- 
tion, because they do not permit their sym- 
pathy for such cases to blind them to a 
general condition, in which the sole issue 
lies between the natural order of things in 
family life, on one hand, and a sordid and 
unconscionable striving for ‘‘ cheap labor,’’ 
on the other hand. 

The man who sets up the widow and or- 
phan as the standard of measurement in the 
case merely demonstrates his inability to 
distinguish between the duty of society to 
help the helpless and its duty to defend 
itself. 








G. W. PERKINS, 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT CIGARMAKERS’ UNION. 











In old Roman times chil- 
dren possessed no legal or 
moral rights that anybody 
was bound to respect. The 
head of the family, brutalized 
by environment, sacrificed his 
children to suit his unre- 
strained wishes; he could murder, sell,or give 
them away, and in doing so was in full ac- 
cord with a brutalized public conscience. 
Has true civilization advanced? Yes; but 
the slaughter of defenseless, innocent chil- 
dren goes on just the same, only in a little 
more refined manner. 

In the early days children were a sacrifice 
to the blind caprice of a barbarous father. 
In these later days they are sacrificed on 
the altarof Mammon. Driven into the work- 
shops and mines at a tender age, their lives 
are undermined, their bodies flow unre- 
strained into the hopper of commercial 
greed. Their life blood is used as cement 
with which to build up great fortunes. 
They suffer a worse and more cruel death 
than of old. Despite would-be corrective 
legislation, Statistics show that the great 
national crime of slaughtering children by 
excessive employment at long hours is on 
the increase, 

Factory inspectors report children at 
Work, in round numbers, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, 9,000; New York, 16,000; IIli- 
hols, 20,000, and Pennsylvania, 35,000. 

he astonishing figures for Pennsylvania 
® not include the breaker boys in the 
mining regions, but merely the children 





engaged in manufacture and commerce. 

In Illinois the number of working chil- 
dren has more than doubled in the five 
years between 1897 and 1901. These figures 
afford thought for serious reflection. Some- 
thing was recently said in reference to the 
alleged decreasing size of American families, 
and the whole world listened and pondered. 
Well and good; but if those high up in the 
affairs of state will now call attention to the 
great problem of the age—the employment 
of children—they will start a discussion that 
will overshadow the other in far-reaching 
importance. 

Children put to work at a tender age, 
robbed of all the pleasures of childhood and 
the chance to obtain an education, and ren- 
dered old men and women before they have 
reached the first flush of manhood and 
womanhood, should not be blamed if they 
fail to produce big families if they are lucky 
enough to grow up. 

The Anthracite Coal Commission was 
forced to listen to statements that little 
children were sacrificing life and manhood 
in the breakers; that little girls not ten 
years old were working nights in over- 
crowded, illy-ventilated factories midst dan- 
gerous nerve and life destroying machinery. 

Countless little graves could be marked, 
‘this little one’s life was crushed out be- 
cause society failed to provide adequate 
factory laws protecting little children against 
commercial greed.’’ 

Many a disappointed woman can say, 
‘‘my life, hope, and ambition was wrecked 
while working long hours for a miserable 
pittance when I should have been in school 
or at childhood play.’’ 











Many a man goes down to defeat in the 
fierce struggle for existence owing to the 
fact that he was denied the chance to obtain 
a needed common school education and can 
say, ‘‘my strength of manhood was sacri- 
ficed in the child labor employing trust and 
sweat shops.”’ 

And society looks on with indifference. 
All children are entitled by the highest 
laws of nature to a chance to develop along 
natural lines into robust manhood. This 
can not be done in a sweat shop. 

All children should be compelled to attend 
school until they are at least 18 years old. 
All states should adopt laws prohibiting 
the employment of children in any capacity 
before they are 18 years old. Any state 
which neglects to do this is blindly and 
criminally a party to this awful system 
which allows child murder through ex- 
cessive employment. 
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Adequate factory laws looking to the 
protection of children will do more to make 
America great than any other measure that 
has ever been put forth. The greatest public 
crime of the twentieth century is the em. 
ployment of innocent children in soul and 
body destroying occupations. 

Reliable statistics show that the jails, 
prisons, asylums, and reformatory institu- 
tions are filled by wdersized people, and 
those competent to judge say the chief 
cause is ‘‘child labor.’’ 

Some people may say, ‘‘ I worked when 
very young and am well and hearty to-day,” 
true, but in nearly all such cases they worked 
out of doors and not in the ill-smelling, 
crowded, machine-rattling modern factory. 
For the sake of coming generations and the 
perpetuity of our free institutions there 
should be no such word in our vocabulary 
as ‘‘ child labor.’’ 











KELLOGG DURLAND. 























The investigation of the 
) Anthracite Strike Commission 
has focused the strong white 
light of publicity on many 
evils which have flourished in 
the anthracite mining counties 
of Pennsylvania, but on none 
more shocking, more deplor- 
able, or more unpardonable than that of 
child labor. To snatch at a current catch- 
word, it is veritably the shame of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The breaker boy is, more or less, a fa- 
miliar type. His coal-blackened face, his 
dusty clothes, his soiled, worn cap, we have 
seen many times. Perchance we have talked 
with him, heard him cough, and seen him 
spit black particles from his dust-coated 
throat and lungs. Often he is small in 
stature. He may have told us that he is 
twelve or eleven, or even ten. 

He works hard and his finger tips are 
worn to disfigurement. Withal he is merry. 

Breaker boys have the life and spirit 
of other boys and they play, too—when 
they may. There are possibly 2,000 of 
these little fellows in the Pennsylvania 
breakers who should be kept in school for 
some time to come. The laws are lax, in- 


spection superficial. The type, I say, is 
familiar; individuals stand in the haze. 
Few know the breaker boy intimately as 
he really is. Mr. Baer essayed to tell what 
wages he got. In the Philadelphia and 
Reading collieries some of the breaker boys 
received 85 cents a day, according to him. 
If Mr. Baer were a breaker boss instead of 


a railroad president he would have used the | 


same figures, only he would have transposed 
them. 

These boys get 58 cents. But how- 
ever hard the lot of the breaker boys 
may be, their little sisters, children of the 
mills, suffer greater harships. Their lives 
are worked out in gréat industrial prison 
houses whose windows are of frosted glass. 
The sodden round of their toil is screened 
from outsiders’ gaze. And too often the 
grim, black mantle of night presses over 
them, exacting more drops of blood and 
hiding doubly well the slavery of the chil 
dren from the eyes of the world. 

All up and down the Susquehanna loom 
the silk mills and the knitting factorie. 
Usually they stand near a mining commut 
ity. The mill owners know full well that the 
miners must send their children out for pe 
nies very early, and on the industry of the 
little ones the great mills thrive. As the 
young lives run sicklier and poorer, rich me 
are growing richer—rich men who cam m0 
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see the supreme folly of so gross an economic 
blunder. 

Twenty-four hours a day the busy silk 
looms rattle. Twelve hours by daylight 
and twelve hours by nightlight the children 
stand over them. According to the state 
factory inspector, there are somewhat over 
17,000 girls in the Pennsylvania mills 
between the ages of 13 and 16. Of this 
number approximately 4,000 work at night. 

It has been estimated that nearly one- 
half of these were under legal age. As 
Judge Gray has remarked, statutes are but 
dead letters in the anthracite region, and a 
most cursory investigation discloses open 
violation of every existing regulation. 

‘Girls Wanted ’’ is a sign frequently seen 
tacked on the mill doors. Girls work for a 
pittance. Their products bring good returns. 
Take silks. Silk stuffs don't sell for a song. 
In thesilk mills little girlsare paid three cents 
and five cents an hour to watch the feeling- 
less, tireless machines. When the fine strands 
snap the children must quickly tie the 
broken ends, unsnare the tangle, and clip 
the threads. ‘* The tangles are always worst 
when I am tiredest,’’ said one small girl. 
‘‘ Sometimes my head aches something awful 
and I have to cry.’’ 

‘After watching the threads for a long 
time,’’ said another, ‘‘I see threads every- 
where. When I look at other things I see 
threads running across them. Sometimes I 
feel as though the threads were cutting my 
eyes.”’ 

The wan, bloodless faces tell of the work 
of devitalization. Sickness finds them easy 
prey. And would that that were the worst ! 
In the warm nights of summer when deli- 
cious, sweet-scented air from the mountains 
stirs the trees and wafts over the sleeping 
villages, the children are turned out at mid- 
uight for a half hour of play. Their senses 
are deadened or numbed by sleepless nights 
and overwork. Older girls of loose and reck- 
less habits influence the younger ones—and 
not for good. From the shadows of the wood 
and roadside bushes steal wolves in sheep's 
clothing, depraved, immoral loafers who 
laugh with the children, and pretend to be 
kind to them to further their own diabolical 
ends, 

I went to the father of a mill child and 
asked why he allowed the little one to work 
in the mill. ‘‘ Because it means bread for the 
whole family,’’ he answered. I went to the 
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mother of another with the same question. 
She answered never a word but handed me 
the family provision book. When the girl 
went into the mill they were in debt more 
than $70 for the necessities of existence. 
The child’s money—three cents an hour in 
this case—went to pay off this bill. It had 
been reduced to about $20. 

Good William Penn and honest Ben 
Franklin, what would they have said to 
these conditions? What do the employers 
of to-day say? ‘‘ One thing is certain,’’ said 
one, ‘‘tinkering with existing conditions 
will drive the silk mills out of Pennsylvania 
to states were labor conditions are satisfac- 
tory.’’ Satisfactory ! 

‘‘T am part of a great industrial system,”’ 
said another to me. ‘‘So long as others do 
these things I must do likewise or I shall be 
driven out of business.’’ 

A lawyer who is retained by several 
mill owners was frank enough to me the 
other day in Philadelphia to say that, ‘‘ per- 
sonally he was in favor of legislation abol- 
ishing child labor and he would be glad to 
see it abolished, but his industrial clients 
would insist upon his fighting any such leg- 
islation.’’ 

Organized labor has been fighting for 
the children. This blot would not stain 
Pennsylvania's ‘scutcheon if the influ- 
ence of all organized labor could sway 
the makers and enforcers of the law. And 
the coal operators have declared themselves 
opposed to the night labor of little girls. 
Indeed, there are measures before the Penn- 
sylvania legislature now, supported by the 
coal operators and union labor jointly. The 
measures do not go far. They are moderate 
and rational. But half a loaf is better than 
no bread, and there are states where one is 
grateful for crumbs. 

It is proposed to abolish the work of all 
children under 18, to raise the age limit of 
breaker boys to 14, and of boys working in 
the mines to 16, and to reduce the factory 
working day. 

An effort is being made to defer any leg- 
islation until the next legislative session, 
which istwo years hence. Public interest in 
the state has been aroused to white heat. 
To allow this agitation to be wet-blanketed 
now would be a grave mistake. It would 
mean postponing legislation indefinitely. 
Meanwhile the children are toiling their 
bodies and souls away. 
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According to the law of God 
and nature in every form of 
life three is a growing time, a 
space allowed for the gather- 
ing of energy and force. A 
plant is permitted to unfold 

i its leaves little by little before 

it is called upon to open into 
flower and give out its fragrance. A bird 
may remain in the nest until it is full 
fledged. A colt may frolic in the pastures 
until it has the full strength of a horse, and 
it is particularly well nurtured if it is in- 
tended to become a dray horse or beast of 
burden. It is only the tender, sensitive, 
delicate offspring of the poor that are shoved 
out into the world while they are still all 
too weak to battle with it. And the lament- 
able, the piteous, the piercingly pathetic part 
of it is that these little ones have such faith 
in life, in the world and the rulers of the 
world, that it never occurs to them to cry 
out against the injustice of it all, but they 
go on, staggering under their heavy loads, 
accepting labor as a matter of course, until 
at the age when, under proper conditions, 
they should be budding into glowing man- 
hood and womanhood, even as the children 
of their employers, these sad ones have 
grown into little old men and women with- 
out ever having known youth. 

On a recent inspection of factories in New 
York City I found in a braiding factory a 
room about half a block square, containing 
probably 480 machines going with a deafen- 
ing and maddening noise, and with a rapid- 
ity that would make the average adult 
dizzy. There were 44 machines to an aisle, 
and each aisle was in the care of two little 
girls of 14 years of age, leaving each child 
22 machines to attend to. It is appalling to 
contemplate the amount of concentration 
and nervous force that it would require to 
keep this up for even an hour, but there 
they pace to and fro, every nerve alert, 
never relaxing their vigilance or attention 
for 10 hours a day, at a wage of from $3.85 
to $4.50 per week. If, by any chance, they 
lose even 10 minutes out of their working 
time of 10 hours per day, the amount is 
computed and ‘‘docked’’ from their sala- 
ries at the end of the week. 

During my experience as official inspector 
of factories for the state of Illinois, and 





visitor of factories in the larger eastery 
cities, I have come to the painful conclusiop 
that the word of the average employer can 
not be relied upon in the matter of employ. 
ment of children. In this particular braid 
factory above mentioned, after inspecting 
one room I asked where the rest of the 
children were at work, and was met with 
the reply that there were no more children 
employed. ‘‘ Oh, yes, there are,’’ I said, “| 
saw them this morning at half past six, 
trooping into the factory.’’ I was told that 
I was mistaken, but on continuing my in. 
vestigation I found, onthe third floor above, 
the room I have already described, belong. 
ing, of course, to the same establishment. 

The laundries, too, are good outer tombs 
for the delicate young girls who are being 
rapidly hurried toward their graves through 
this inhuman practice of child labor. One 
little creature whom I met on my early 
morning tour, whose certificate bore the age 
of 16, told me that she was only 14. She 
had already been working for two years and 
was considered competent to take charge of 
a mangle, a position which is tiring and 
perilous enough for a strong woman. Her 
parents were both dead and she was obliged 
to depend on herself. I could not help think- 
ing, when I looked at her delicate little 
figure, her thin hands and pale face, that 
it would not be for long. 

One of the industries that offer the most 
depressing and horrible aspects to this 
already deplorable state of affairs is the 
twine factory, because of the germ-laden 
dust and odor prevalent in all parts of the 
plant, a condition under which the health 
of the strongest man or woman must sooner 
or later become affected, but here are en 


ployed numbers of young children with ol § 


faces and forms, breathing in each daj 
their draught of deadly poison. Deadly 
because even though it does not always 
bring death, it kills everything that makes 
life worth living—the freshness, the buoy: 
ancy, the energy, the capacity to enjoy- 
marring and pinching their very feature 
made after the image and likeness of God. 

Not a child in the whole establishmet! 
which I visited had a bright face or? 
childish look. I had watched them as they 
hurried to work from 6.40 till 7 o'clock 
and while now and then the boys, as thes 
went, would stop to frolic a bit, the littl 
sad-faced old women of 14 walked straight 
ahead, white and cold. The cold of theeatly 
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morning was chilling to the heart of these 
little ones, who under right conditions should 
be gathering energy in happy sleep. 

One of the most hopeless forms of this 
child slavery—hopeless, because the laws, 
lax as they are regarding the employment 
of children in the factories, are utterly 
powerless here—is the making of artificial 
flowers in the homes of the poor. This 
work is pursued something after the plan 
of the sweatshop system, and is an equal 
menace to the public health through the 
spreading of disease germs in articles com- 
ing out of these over-crowded and unsani- 
tary homes, as well as its deadening and 
dwarfing influence, physically and morally, 
on the lives of the children thus engaged. 

Amongst the Italiatis I visited numbers 
of families where as many as 10 children, 
ranging in age from 4 to 15, were em- 
ployed in this work. Children as young 
as 4 years of age sit all day at tables 
sorting out the leaves or petals, while the 
more intricate work is passed on to the 
older children. There they sit, often until 
10 o’clock at night, after which they are 
given some supper and tumbled into bed. 
I asked some of the children if they would 
not prefer to be out on the street playing, 
and they replied: 

“Yes; but no work, no eat. Too many 
people in family and no moneys.’’ That 
told the tale. In each case the father’s earn- 
ings were not enough to support the family, 
as he averages a wage of from $5 to $6 a 
week, and many of the Italian families 
number as high as 10 children. I found one 
family of eight children whose father had 
been a cripple from rheumatism five and 
a half years, and the earnings of the entire 
family average from $5 to $5.50 per week. 

“How much do you get for making 
these flowers,’’ I asked. 

‘When we make two seventy-two’s we 
cam 5 cents,’’ replied a little girl. There- 
fore, these children are paid 5 cents per 
gross for making these flowers which retail 
for 15 or 20 cents a bunch. 

There are vital reasons why the employ- 
ment of such tiny children in the homes 
should be looked after and prohibited by 
law. These children, many of whom are 
taken away from the free kindergartens, as 
kindergarten teachers will attest, and put 
to work while they are yet mere babes, are 
denied their inherent right to life itself by 

Ing deprived of their exercise and play- 
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time, which is so necessary for normal 
growth. Another pitiful phase of it is the 
poisonous effect of the coloring-matter, used 
for these artificial flowers, on the eyes of 
the children, particularly on the younger 
ones, who are not old enough to realize the 
danger and, tired out from the strain of 
picking the leaves apart, the tears come and 
are wiped away by their little stained hands. 
The result is weak and smarting eyes. I 
saw numbers of the very young who kept 
their little heads bent, fearing to look at 
the light because of the pain it would bring 
them. Yet these are not the only evils 
threatening the land under this barbarous 
custom. 

Not only are the children directly injured, 
but the danger spreads out to the public 
in general. The spectre of disease stalks 
through every one of these overcrowded 
homes. Germs are spread in the subtlest 
and most invidious way to all classes of pur- 
chasers. So, while the children of the poor 
are directly sacrificed, the families of the 
upper grades of tradesmen and mechanics 
are jeopardized through the purchasing and 
wearing of garments or ornaments made 
under unsanitary conditions, while the manu- 
facturer grows richer and richer, riding 
along on the backs of little children. 

The unthinking will sometimes consider 
it a matter for congratulation that commodi- 
ties made under these conditions may be pro- 
cured cheap, thus accommodating a large 
number of people. But pause a moment. Are 
they so cheap, after all, when you consider 
that they are manufactured out of the blood 
of little children ? 

Surely, then, we have here an abnormal, 
an unnatural state of affairs—conditions that 
are inhuman, as we have fallen below the 
level of the beast in the care of the young. 
Where shall we seek for the cause? Is it that 
the greater mass of human beings are per- 
verted and depraved ? It can hardly be that, 
because that would prove that the whole 
plan of God’s creation had been thwarted. 
No; it is the lust for gold—the feverish de- 
sire on the part of a few of the earth, who 
are in power, to amass great fortunes sud- 
denly. It is greed that forces these children 
into the workshops, and it is the conditions 
brought about by greed that produces a 
generation of parents who will allow and 
even encourage the children to work. It 
was, therefore, with some surprise that I 
read an article by Mrs. Lillian Betts, who is 
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supposed, to some extent at least, to be a 
student of sociology, in a recent number of 
the Outlook, in which she makes the state- 
ment that the fault and the cause of this 
child labor lies with the parents of the chii- 
dren thus employed. She charges them with 
making out false affidavits regarding the 
ages of the children, while they themselves 
stay at home and live from the labor of their 
children. 

I admit that on the face of it Mrs. Betts 
has struck a fact, but the real student of 
economics can see a fact behind the fact, 
which Mrs. Betts has apparently failed to 
grasp, and that is that these very parents 
who do these unnatural things are them- 
selves the victims and the product of a rot- 
ten economic system which has stunted 
their development, blunted their senses, 
and rendered them irresponsible for their 
actions. Following Mrs. Bett’s own reason- 
ing in protesting against the injustice and 
wrong done these children who are to day 
working in the sweatshops and factories, 
granting that they have been placed there 
by their parents, and that the party em- 
ploying them has lived up to the letter of 
the law in refusing to accept children whose 
certificates did not bear the age of 14 
(entirely, however, ignoring the moral re- 
sponsirility) let us project our thought into 
the future and follow the lives of the chil- 
dren now employed. 

They are working day after day in close 
unsanitary environment, living in over- 
crowded and consequently unclean and 
unhealthy tenement houses—conditions 
which vitiate and dwarf them mentally, 
morally, and physically. According to a 
law not made by man, as time goes on 
they will seek mates and bring forth chil- 
dren. Can it be expected, then, that these 
victims of circumstance will suddenly de- 
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velop an exalted ethical and moral standar 
in their attitude toward their own offspring? 

From whence will come the vigor, the 
strength, the fortitude, or the intelligencety 
guide and provide for the children born of 
them? Can you expect from these people in 
whom all life, all hope, all growth has beep 
strangled by the greed and injustice of 
others—I say, can you expect of them the 
fine balancing of right and wrong, the broad 
justice, the altruistic thought that we expect 
from those who have been well fed, well nour. 
ished, well housed, and well educated? | 
hardly think so. 

Wherever child labor prevails there is ; 
corresponding decrease in employment for 
adults. The reason is not far to seek. The 
employer, knowing that he can secure the 
labor of two or three children for but a frac. 
tion more than the wages he would have to 
pay an adult, encourages child labor and 
closes his doors to the adult. This gives him 
a cheaper pay-roll and a correspondingly in- 
creased bank account. 

The adult thus forced out of the field 
since there must be an income on which to 
live, is forced into the position of being 
obliged to allow the children to go forth an 
obtain the work for a lesser wage. Buteven 
under conditions as above described, to the 
glory of the poor my investigation has 
proved that the cases where parents live of 
the earnings of their children are the excep 
tions and not the rule, notwithstanding the 
statement made by our worthy contemporary 
in the Outlook; and where these cases did 
exist, I again repeat that they were adnorma 
parents, and the product of abnormal economi 
conditions. 

Unjust economic conditions for the adult 
is the canker that is at the root of the whol 
social system, and child labor is but one @ 
the many sores.that appear upon the surface 
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The employment of chil- 
dren in the factories, mines, 
and workshops is barbarous 
and inhuman. Any commun- 
ity permitting any such em- 
ployment of children has no 
: right to be called civilized. 
In 1650 the founders of our institutions 
adopted a resolve in general court instruct- 
ing the selectmen of every town to have a 





vigilant eye over their brethren and neigh- 
bors to see, first, that none of them shal 
suffer so much darbarism in any of ther 
families as not to endeavor to teach by 
themselves, or others, their children am 
apprentices so much learning as may enable 
them perfectly to read the English tongut 
and knowledge of the capital laws, up® 


penalty of 20 shillings for each neglef 


therein. So that it appears that the tem 
‘‘barbarism’’ is not misapplied to the et 
ployment of children at this time. 

The word ‘‘barbarism’’ in the abort 
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resolve was applied to those who neglected 
the education of their children; but, as 
the employment of children in factories, 
mines, and workshops is in itself a denial 
of the opportunities of acquiring an educa- 
tion sufficient for our time, then, indeed, 
are they barbarians who permit the employ- 
ment of children. 

The curse of child employment appears 
in its most hideous form in the large manu- 
turing centers and especially in those en- 
gaged in the textile industries. 

In 1836 the Hon. James G. Carter, 
chairman of the committee on education 
of Massachusetts, made a report to the 
House of Representatives, in which he 
referred to the growth of the manufactur- 
ing interests and the change of employment 
and conditions of large classes of the 
people. 

He truly says that the manufacturers 
employ female labor and children to the 
exclusion of men’s labor because they 
can be had cheaper, and deplores this 
fact because it deprives a large and in- 
creasing class of the community of the 
opportunities of mental and moral de- 
velopment which are essential to good citi- 
zenship. 

In 1841 the Commissioner of Common 
Schools in Connecticut in his report says: 


“The health and physical education of all chil- 
dren under 14 years of age should be secured 
by limiting the period of their daily employment 
to eight hours and entirely prohibiting their em- 
ployment at night.”’ 


The manufacturers in the several states 
opposed every movement toward increasing 
the age at which children can be employed, 
against increasing the school term, and 
against reducing the hours of labor, and 
against proper sanitation and protection of 
life and limb. 

Every effort was made by the opponents 
of legislation in the interest of children to 
throw the responsibility for the emp!oy- 
ment of children upon the parents, but 
the answer to this was found in the 
fact of the poverty of the parents. In 
1875, in a report to the governor of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, I was able 
to say that— 


during years of experience and investigation and 
= aan covering visits to all the manufacturing 
a and towns in the commonwealth, officially 
= unofficially, and in a way under both circum- 
nees that give me the entry to the homes of 


we 
ves 
~s 


and opportunity to form an acquaintance with the 
factory operatives, I have met with comparatively 
few, as compared with the whole number, that did 
not hate the circumstances that compelled them 
to send their children to the mill.’’ 


If it were generally true, as it may be 
true in certain instances or in certain locali- 
ties, that the avarice of the parents com- 
pels the employment of the children, 
then, nevertheless, should the state inter- 
fere as against the parents or against the 
employers. 

The condition of child labor in the South 
is in some respects more deplorable than was 
the condition in the earliest days in New 
England before the present laws in reference 
to the employment and education of chil- 
dren were enacted. In Massachusetts the 
parents of children were fairly educated and 
the pride of education was a common in- 
heritance of all the people. I fear that in 
the South the reverse is true; that there has 
been but little pride in education. The argu- 
ment that is used in the South against in- 
creasing the age at which children can be 
employed and reducing their hours of work 
is the same as has been used all over the 
world and during all time, namely, that it 
would retard all progress and development 
of the state; and yet in 1840, when this 
question was up for discussioh in France, 
Baron B. Gerando said: ‘‘ The progress of 
civilization does not depend alone on the in- 
crease of wealth; it chiefly depends upon the 
improvement of the moral and intellectual 
condition of the population.’’ And Horace 
Mann, in one of his reports, says: ‘‘If one class 
possesses all the wealth and education, while 
the residue of society is ignorant and poor, 
it matters not by what name the relation be- 
tween them may be called, the latter, in fact 
and in truth, will be the servile dependents 
and subjects of the former.’’ And again: 
‘* Property and labor in different classes are 
essentially antagonistic, but property and 
labor in the same class are essentially fra- 
ternal.’’ 

How many of the evils of our day and 
generation are due to the fact of the em- 
ployment of children in the mills, mines, 
and workshops can not be estimated. Cer- 
tainly, the mental, physical, and moral de- 
velopment has been checked by such 
employment. It is a law of nature that over- 
worked and underpaid child and female 
labor have been a curse, and a curse only, to 
our civilization, but the day of vengeance, 
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perceptibly or imperceptibly, of a continu- 
ance of this barbarous practice will surely 
come; and the American Federation of Labor 
and all of its various unions can do no 
grander work for humanity than in pressing 
forward in organizing all wage workers, not 
only that they may secure for themselves 
the shorter hours and higher wages, but 
that the curse of child labor may be removed, 
that the generations that follow us may 
have the inspiration and the mental, moral, 
and physical capacity to deal with the 
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mighty issues that will confront them, 

Wherever child labor exists, the child of 
10 competes with the young person of 16, 
and the young person of 16 competes with 
the young father of 25. Laws raising the 
age at which children can be employed in 
factory, mine, or workshop to 16, and re. 
ducing the hours of labor to eight and les, 
will give to this republic a constituency of 
sovereigns, sovereign not only in name but 
sovereign in fact, competent to deal with all 
the questions of a higher civilization. 
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Manufacturing interests of 
the South are a growth of 
comparative recent date, but 
of rapid increase, and have 
brought with them that curse 
of capitalistic greed, the em- 
ployment of little children. In 
one decade, from 1870-’80, 
there was an increase of 59 per cent in 
the employment of children under 14 
years, and this ratio has steadily risen un- 
til the ‘‘system’’ is now one of the most 
notorious and infamous features of the 
New South. 

In connection with this subject, I learned 
of an attempt being made in several indus- 
trial centers to reduce the school term. A 
letter received from Virginia recently shows 
that in one district the move has been suc- 
cessful—February 13 was the last school 
day until next October—so the children 
will be ready for the ‘‘ spring rush’’ at the 
factories. 

Leading men of the South have endeavored 
to palliate the evil by charging that northern 
firms, emigrating to the South for cheap 
labor, introduced the child-labor system, but 
personal investigation has not entirely borne 
out this statement. I have found some of 
the most noted southerners, many holding 
high offices, interested in these ‘‘hell’s mills.’’ 
It is true that the foremen and superintend- 
ents, in many instances, are from the North, 
but these are for the most part non-unionists 
who left their native towns in the North 
when organized labor became strong, and 
they are finding congenial employment as 








slave-drivers of the little starvlings of the 
South. 

It is, however, the moral hideousness of 
child labor that most forcibly strikes one, 
especially in the South, where the wage. 
earning class has ever been at a disaé- 
vantage. Enter any factory employing chil- 
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dren, you will find none of the accessories 
for healthful employment; but you can se 
shrunken faces on stunted bodies, thin hands 
busily toiling at hard tasks ten, eleven 
twelve hours for the pittance that corpor- 
tions pay. 

Debarred from school, drudging day by 
day, they live, toil, and perish—infaney 
allied to hunger and childhood blotted out 
to add a few more dollars to the dividendsoi 
aristocratic stockholders of ‘‘ hell’s mills 
of the South. What insanity to preach 0 
green fields and flowers to these chill 
slaves ! To them what a farce is our glorious 
Republic! Within a few years they have 
concentrated the ills of a lifetime, bridge 
the gulf between infancy and decrepitude 
and stand a living evidence to what 
graded condition the captains of industry) 
of the New South cam reduce a huma 
being. ; 

Here is a wide field for legislative action 
and there must be members of the stalt 
legislatures in the South who feel thei 
responsibility. They must see that they a 
allowing children to be reduced to illiterate 
under a system of slavery far worse tha 
that which cursed the South for many yeals 
and are paving the way, slowly but sure 
for the ascendancy of the black race 
neglecting to provide safeguards for thet 
own children against the rapacity of t 
money-grubber. 
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HENRY GEORGE, JR. 
pa When it becomes a subject 
»\ of serious debate—indeed, of 
he \ protracted and stubborn con- 
°@ | test—whether or not little chil- 
¥ / dren shall be suffered to toil 
: / in body-stunting, soul-killing 
.# factories, the United States of 
America has come to an omin- 

ous stage in its existence. 

For the ‘‘child is father to the man,’’ 
and if this is the condition of youth, what 
is to be the bread-earning state of manhood ? 

That any body of citizens finds a neces- 
sity to-day to engage in a heated agitation 
against ‘‘ child labor ’’ in the South, and that 
labor the labor of white children, gives 
proof that the great and bloody war of 30 
years ago did not settle the whole question 
of slavery, but that there exists in the South 
an industrial bondage that in many respects 
is far worse than that state of things when 
black flesh was treated as ‘‘ merchantable 
property,’’ and sedulously protected as 
such. 

Industrial conditions now compel white 
as well as black to compete with each other 
for employment, and little children are com- 
pelled, through the parents’ need of the 
modicum that the children can bring to the 
family earnings, to get into the hideous 
competition also. 

It is not a local disorder—a horrible de- 
formity of the minds of parents in the South 
that, for the sake of a little gain and a little 
more ease for themselves, close their eyes 
to the pallor and suffering that comes into 
their babies’ faces, or close their ears to 
the sighs and sobs. 

These Southern parents are made of the 
same kind of flesh and blood as we our- 
selves, whose heartstrings tighten and 
whose blood courses hot as we hear these 
stories of children in the tread-mill of labor. 
True, the grind of hard, monotonous toil, 
month in and month out, year in and year 
out, may have dulled those eyes and ears a 
little, as one can to some degree get accus- 
tomed to suffering. But this is certain, that 
those parents, as a mass, would lift their 
children out of the slough of poverty and 
despair in which they themselves are strug- 
gling, if they could. 

Parental love will endure great sacrifices 
or the sake of offspring, and that is true of 
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all peoples and at all periods in the history 
of the world. 

The question is, what shall they do to 
save their children? What, indeed? What 
can ¢hey do, who are so helpless ? 

But what can we do; we who are free to 
take up their cause ? 

For one thing, we can stop this mill and 
factory slavery of the babies. The man or 
woman who dares assert that the labor of 
these little ones is necessary to our civiliza- 
tion, blasphemes. If such a thing were 
necessary to advancing civilization, then the 
Maker of the world, the Orderer of civiliza- 
tion, would be a devil, and not a benevolent 
Creator and All-father. 

These little children are now put to work 
because their parents are robbed of that 
part of the wages of their labor that would 
support childhood in plenty and peace; in 
care-free, toil-free happiness. 

The parents are robbed by social condi- 
tions into poverty, and their children be- 
come the ball-and-chain prisoners of that 
poverty. 

Therefore, while we do all in our power 
to stop by prohibitory statute this child 
labor in the mills and factories, let us as 
well do all in our power to change these 
predatory economic conditions. 

How shall we do this latter? The coal 
trust and its kind assert that ‘‘God in His 
infinite wisdom’’ gave them control of the 
coal beds, the ore beds, the forests, the vast 
farming tracts, the grazing ranges, 
together with all kinds of valuable land in 
cities and all sorts of franchises. They as- 
sert, in other words, that the all-wise and 
benevolent Father gave them control of the 
opportunities of nature and every other 
kind of privilege. 

Following this assertion by action, they 
fence in these natural opportunities and 
other privileges and make the mass of 
human beings compete with each other for 
access to or use of these opportunities and 
privileges, while thousands upon thousands 
find no better way of getting subsistence 
than to enter into bitter competition with 
each other for employment in such places 
as these mills and factories, and are inci- 
dentally driven to put their children into 
the competition too. 

Surely the Creator of the world did not 
intend any favoritism about the bounties of 
nature, and if we should put a heavy tax 
upon these bounties of nature, letting the 
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tax fall according to the selling value of 
those opportunities, then dogs-in-the-manger 
like the coal barons would give up what 
they could not use. Instead of a scarcity of 
employment there would be an enormous 
demand for labor of all kinds from coal 
fields, from farming regions, from the ore 
mines, the forests, and the grazing areas, 
and likewise from all those conditions of 
industry that are superimposed on these 
primary conditions, With the great demand 
for labor, wages would soar. 

Then, also, let us stop the private ex- 
ploiting of public franchises, one important 


effect of which is the subjection of all uses ff Let 
which means the whole community, tiff teach 
treatment akin to highway robbery. conse 

This isa big work, but then we must lookff them. 
the thing in the face. We must be ‘‘all slayef has 0 
or all free.’’ At present part of us are indus ff qualif 
trial slaves, and the numbers of such slayeff when 
will increase unless we remove the caus ff suffici 

Let us prohibit.child labor, but let yf to en 
also prohibit the private ownership oi secure 
nature’s opportunities and of public fran Fot 
chises, which beget the present horrible cut-§ ploym 
throat competition for employment and forceff stores 
babies to manipulate machines. states 
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How shall we save the 
child ? 

Most children are treated 
with an amount of indiffer- 
ence which is deplorable. As 
Topsy, the little heroine of 
Uncle Tom fame, innocently 
expressed it, she ‘‘just 
growed,’’ so the situation remains to-day 
with many children, white or black. 

The science of raising and training chil- 
dren has been relegated to a more conven- 
ient season, and the preference for care and 
attention has been devoted to—stock— 
‘*blooded stock’’ is the great ambition of 
many wealthy Americans. ‘‘ It pays.’’ Yes, 
it pays to weed out scrubs, whether it ap- 
plies to animals or humanity. 

Thanks to the heroic efforts of the noblest 
sons and daughters of men who compose 
the great army of American trade unionists, 
the welkin will be made to ring with the 
cry of—‘‘ save the babies!’’ 

Improve the human stock; train the 
young heads, hearts, and hands in an in- 
telligent, scientific way; treat them hu- 
manely, give them sympathy, preserve for 
them an opportunity to live, make them 
self-reliant, assist them to become citizens 
who will appreciate the privilege to the ex- 
tent that they will dare to think and act, 
and then ask if you will—‘‘does this policy 
pay ?’’ Pay—yes, it will pay to the extent 
that it will first abolish the abomination of 
race suicide, both before and after the babe 
has the power to breathe, and further along 
in the years that follow the child will learn 








years 1 
to appreciate the blessings of popular govem-§ Twelv 
ment that will crown the glory of Amer-f alone. 
canism. Ten y 

The greatest menace to a healthy patrioticff tories. 
love of country to-day is the commercid 
advantage taken of our helpless children 
They are the wards of the nation, andy 
adult, whether childless or the parent ¢ 
many, can shift the responsibility. » 

What class of society, if any, can bee 
pected to assume this responsibility ? Sure 
we can not expect those who are extreme 
wealthy; they are otherwise occupied wit} 
blind, selfish pursuits. 

The responsibility, therefore, rests onth 
rapidly diminishing middle class and th 
ever expanding working class. Every effor 
must be made to awaken their interest, age 
arouse their consciousness to work for hug mquire 
manity’s interest, by saving the energies this int 
the child and preventing further impositie Unde 
on the youth of our land by coining the! Slaves « 
juvenile sweat into dollars in our factorisfj ¢xactly 
for others to squander. extende 

How shall this be done? First, created ver ch 
healthy sentiment in favor of the movemettf "cally 
Next, make child labor a penal offense ig With fe 
legal enactment in the various states a4 With 
provide ways and means to enforce std industry 
laws. Prohibit any employer from taking tiges of 
boy or girl into active continuous sent mh we 
who has not passed the eighth grade he rig 
grammar school with a duly recorded cert aw me 
cate from the county superintendent 4 States of 
schools. — 

Let us abolish the age limit. It isapgp’Ustry i 
fall. It is too easily evaded. Unscrupulis with it t 
parents will lie, and registration of bit . and 
are not properly recorded in many states i xplc 
substantial proofs can be obtained. 1, ar 
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uses Let us place more confidence in our school 
ty, tp teachers. As a rule they compose the most 
conscientious class of citizens. Let us trust 
t look them. ‘They will not lie or pass a child who 
Islave§ has not attained the proper educational 
indys§ qualifications. This should be the test, and 
slave! when once applied the child is assured of 
cause suficient knowledge and reasoning power 
let we to enable it to hold its own future more 
rip of securely. ; 
- fran Fourteen years is the age limit for em- 
le cut-§ ployment now in nine states for children in 
1 fore stores and factories. Fourteen years in seven 
states for factories alone. Fourteen years in 
dght states for mines. Thirteen years in 
one state for stores and factories. Twelve 
years in three states for stores and factories. 
over§ Twelve years in four states for factories 
\mer-f alone. ‘Twelve years in five states for mines. 
Ten years in two states for stores and fac- 
trioti tories. Ten years in one state for factories 
nercial 





alone, and ten years in one state for mines 
alone. 

Eleven states have neither age limit nor 
any other restriction. Sixteen states have 
no school attendance laws. Twenty-seven 
states have no educational test what- 
ever. Thirteen states require that a child 
shall be able to read and write. School at- 
tendance for a prescribed period ranging 
from 12 weeks in 16 states to a full 
term in eight states are now required, but 
in none are the requisites made that the 
minimum educational qualification shall be 
a grammar school graduation. 

Let this be the slogan and the interests 
of thousands will be enlisted to blot out the 
scrubs and scabs of juvenile life, and a 
healthy, vigorons start will be made for 
high-bred stock in men and women. 

This will save the child and save the 
nation. It will jay. 
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The interference of the state 






remelie / \. with the domestic relations, as 

d with the lawyers term them, is al- 
® |ways a delicate matter, and 

on the ' /with one exception, that of 

id the ~)» / parent and child—is the most 

” effor ‘> delicate. 

st, and We, therefore, at the outset 


‘or hug inquire what are the reasons that justify 
gies of this interference. 
sitio Under the Roman law children were the 
x thei Slaves of their parents, or, to speak more 
ctoris™ exactly, of their fathers, and this dominion 
extended even to life itself. The authority 
reate ij Over children in the Middle Ages was prac- 
emett tically unquestioned. This was consistent 
nse bi With feudal conditions. 
es al With the growth of the modern system of 
e sui Ndustry, destroying, as it did, the last ves- 
king @ "ges of feudalism, and building up capital- 
servic Sm, we see a diminution of this authority. 
de in! The right of the parent over the child is 
cert "0W most strongly insisted upon in those 
ent @ States of our union where the remnants of 
feudal conditions still obtain. Modern in- 
5 api dustry is invading new districts, bringing 
pula With it those problems which New England 
bistify Met and solved 50 and 60 years ago. 
ats Exploitation began with men, then wo- 
men, and then children. When it reached 

















the children the effects of child labor were 
so alarming that the various governments 
began prohibiting it, not so much from 
humanitarian reasons, as from the fear that 
the deterioration would make the coming 
generations so weak as to make them pow- 
erless to resist foreign invasion, and then it 
was that governments stepped in to prevent 
the destruction of the race. 

This reason, foreign invasion, is not one 
that alarms Americans; so the motive that 
drove some countries to adopt child-labor 
laws can not be appealed to here. When 
the agitation against child labor was begun, 
the evil effects of a long period of that sys- 
tem could be used as an argument. With 
the growth of invention, one machine after 
another came into use which children could 
tend. The introduction of the factory sys- 
tem into the southern states does not fur- 
nish a comparison for such condition, since 
the factory system, representing a highly 
developed and perfect growth of 100 years, 
is transplanted into those states in a day, 
and the offer to the head of the family to 
put all its members to work is too great to 
be resisted. 

The evils of child labor there are not real- 
ized from experience, the period of its begin- 
ning being too recent. It seems, therefore, to 
be necessary to gather the facts and figures 
from other states and countries which have 
passed through the bitter and degrading 
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experience of a child labor system, and in 
this way show what such a system means. 
This is, I think, the only way to arouse those 
states which have not as yet put such laws 
on their statute books as will protect the 
most innocent and helpless members of the 
community. 

I have discussed this question in the ab- 
stract, rather than from the standpoint of 
experience, because I have lived in the West 
nearly all my life, in a community where 
laws against child labor were passed at an 
early day, and where for other reasons the 
system did not develop. Among these reasons 
are the lack of children in frontier and newly- 
settled states and the lack of those industries 
which desire to employ children. Only once 
was it impressed upon me, and that was last 





winter, after the New Orleans convention oj 
the American Federation of Labor. 

I revisited my native state—Alabama, | 
had not been there since my seventh year 
and I tried to recollect my early surround. 
ings. This is always pleasant, and my yisi 
would have been a delightful one in even 
way but for the factory sign with the work 
‘Child Labor Wanted’’ I saw while driy. 
ing about one of the cities. I then fully 
realized I was in that part of the countn 
where the American Federation of Labo 
was directing its energies to abolish this 
crying evil. This one sign brought the whok 
thing more vividly before me than days of 
reading and studying had done, and mate 
me feel that no effort could be too great ty 
save the children of the South. 











MAYOR OF TOLEDO, O. 


| SAMUEL M. JONES, 

















The law most needed for 
righting the wrongs of chil- 
dren and for correcting the 
} evils incident to child labor, 
and for correcting all the evils 
of our day and time, is the law 
of love, the Golden Rule, en- 
throned in the hearts of the 
men and women of the nation—really that 
is the problem that is before us. The leg- 
islatures and councils and Congress are 
merely the mouthpieces through which the 
moral sentiment latent in the heart of the 
nation finds expression, and I am sure that 
if we were gifted with infinite vision so that 
we could see into and test the hearts of the 
whole people, we should find that the statute 
laws of the time are a fair reflex of the 
moral condition of the population that en- 
dures and prompts them. 

The direct way to get better laws on the 
statute books, then, is to get them first en- 
throned in the hearts of the community, and 
I know of no better way to do this than for 
each one of us to adopt as our life motto the 
title of Charles Reade’s famous novel, 
‘* Put Yourself in His Place.’’ If you were 





there, wouldn’t you do as the workingman 
does, send your little boy and girl to the 
factory or the mill or the mine? Don’t you 
believe that to battle against such odds asa 
man with a family of six or eight has to face 
on a wage of $1.50 a day is well calculated 
to deaden every human sensibility and to 


lead such a father to be insensible to every- 
thing but the animal instinct ? Then look 
at his little children, stunted, emaciated 
puny, sickly; and if you have children of 
your own, try again the ‘‘ put yourself in 
his place’’ test; say, how should I like to 
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have my little girl or my little boy there’ 
And if I should not like to have my little 
boy or my little girl in such circumstances 
what right have I, as a citizen and an equal 
to be content while my brother’s childre 
are compelled to be the victims of such it- 
justice ? 

Then there is another way to try thi 
‘*put yourself in his place’’ plan, and this 
applies to the idle shareholders whose live 
are spent merely in drawing dividends aml 
in drawing their breath, the men and womel 
of luxurious ease. Could you take thes 
dividends if you sat in the factory au 
watched the little children who ought tok 
in the schools or the playgrounds, who ough! 
to be growing up breathing the free air 
Heaven in order to be free men and mothes 
of free men, at their toilsome drudgery lon 
weary hours, day and night? 

Go read Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Cry of the 
Children.”’ Take it off by yourself into tle 
silence and answer this question. It will d 
you good and the nation good, for I amsut 
that after you have done so, you will sa 
‘*No, no’’—I mean those living in idleness- 
and you will scan your next dividend check 
that comes from the beaten lives of Ii 
children and you will say, as the high pne* 
said to Judas, when he returned the by 
pieces of silver for which he had betray® 
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ringing, ringing down the slopes of time 
until the law of love shall be lord and mas- 
ter of all human hearts, the Golden Rule 
will be the supreme law of the land, and the 
children will be released from workshop and 
factory and mine; we shall have a more 
enlightened conception of our relation to 
each other; we will all sing the songs of 
that better day that is— 
Ever growing, 
Swiftly flowing, 
Like a mighty river, 
Sweeping on from shore to shore, 
Love will rule the wide world o’er. 





























ton of the Master: ‘‘We want it not; it is the 
ma | price of blood.’’ as a 
i ‘Many years ago Percy By sse Shelley, 
ound. himself a scion of nobility but possessing a 
wig human heart, cried out to the workers of 
prs England: 
words “Men of England, wherefore sow 
- driv. For the lords who lay you low? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 

full The rich robes your tyrants wear ?”’ 
lade This was a clarion cry for justice from a 
h thi young poet who lived less than thirty years 
whok§ om this earth, but these words will go 
Lys of 

made 

eat to 

ETHELBERT STEWART. 

very: The Jewish Talmud says: 
look ‘The safety of the nation 
‘lated depends upon the schooling 
en ol of the children.’’ Children are 
elf in schooled whether we direct 
ike ti their schooling or not. Imita- 
here? tive, susceptible to influences 
little from any sort of environment, 





children make the kind of adults their cir- 


ANCES 
equal, & cumstances and surroundings determine. No 
ildren doubt we should carefully scrutinize the 
‘h in-§ moral and physical status of the foreigners 

wepermit to land upon our shores; but why 
: thiff sofrantic about this and so indifferent as to 
d this the fate of native born children ? 


live’ In Berne, Switzerland, there is a bronze 


s ani statue of a hideous ogre eating a child. The 
omeie pockets of the monster are filled with girls 
thee and boys waiting for the cracking of their 


, aul bones and the extraction of their marrow 


to b® between the teeth of the cannibal. It is only 
ought #4 statue, this horrible image in Berne. The 
air 0! Wiss are poetic, artistic; they may like 
others Statues. But we are practical, realistic 
; long people; we read Zola and have Ibsen clubs. 
We don’t take much to bronze statuary; 
f the besides the realistic facts of everyday life all 
o thef} around us are brazen enough. 
il} In Pennsylvania we have breakers to 
y sure break our boys; and silk mills, too, by the 
say, Way, tobreak our girls. Southern states, 
ess BS a bid to capital to come down there 
chet @td invest in cotton mills, agree to repeal 


litte all child labor laws with a brazenness that 


riest S only matched by the capital that is so 
ie HR Suddenly attracted by such allurements. 
ray There has been enormous increase in the 


cotton mill business in several southern 
states, accompanied by appalling increase in 
child labor. The ogre has migrated, under 
direct promise in many cases, through south- 
ern boards of trade, that in the fresh fields 
and pastures new there was no end of little 
children, and that there would be no laws 
to molest or make him afraid. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not,’’ but He did 
not have a cotton mill, nor a breaker, or 
silk mill, a glass factory, nor a beer-bottling 
establishment to put them in; nor does it 
appear that He wanted them for a depart- 
ment store, or to use the girls to replace the 
messenger boys who had struck to enforce 
the terms of an agreement by which a former 
strike had been settled. In fact, He seems 
to have wanted to make men and women of 
them, and fit them for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

We seem to have been drifting away from 
His idea of the proper treatment of a child. 
The census of 1900 shows that drifting to 
be quite rapid. While the number of males 
over 16 years of age employed in all manu- 
facturing industries increased 23.7 percent, 
the number of women over 16 years of age 
increased 28.4 per cent, and children under 
16 increased 39.5 per cent. 

In some states the increase is nearly 300 
per cent, as in South Carolina, where the 
number rose from 2,309 to 8,560; over 125 
per cent in North Carolina, where the num- 
ber rose from 4,733 to 10,377; in Alabama 
from 1,425 to 3,474; Georgia from 3,521 to 
6,373. At the same time do not let us for- 
get an equally alarming increase else- 
where. 

In Wisconsin the law provides that the 
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child labor law may be set aside by any 
judge if the parents of the child under 14 
need its wages for their support. What a 
spectacle is this! A great rich state deliber- 
ately casting the burden of supporting its 
aged poor upon the backs of little children 
who must thenceforth go through the world 
in stoop-shouldered ignorance, broken in 
mind and body under the load. Tacitly or 
openly this is to some extent true in all the 
other states; a shifting of aged parental 
pauperism upon innocent children to save a 
penny in taxes. 

Another thing, child labor laws and com- 
pulsory education laws must blend. The 
fourteen-weeks-schooling law in Illinois 
must be made 40 weeks and the child labor 
question taken out of state politics and 
put into the hands of local compulsory 
school attendance officers. 
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‘*God give us men, a time like this 
demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true 
faith, and willing hands.” 








It is said ‘‘ the child is father 
to the man.’’ If so, how can 
we expect to have men with 
‘‘ great hearts, strong minds, 
true faith, and willing hands,’’ if we continue 
a system which condemns the fathers and 
mothers of men to servitude during child- 
hood’s tender years? What will the man 
be whose infant fatherhood was devoted to 
incessant effort with every nerve strained to 
the utmost tension in labor, mental and 
physical, amid the crash of machinery, the 
dust of the workshop, and in fear of the 
command or curse of the boss or overseer ? 
With the ‘‘ father’’ dwarfed in intellect and 
stature it is more than likely the workshop 
will prove to be the primary grade through 
which the ‘‘man’’ will pass onward to the 
poorhouse or the jail. 

God gives us men. He sends them to us 
pure and undefiled; we degrade and brutal- 
ize them when we crowd them into factories, 
coal-breakers, mills and workshops to earn 
the bread that parents’ hands should pro- 
vide. 
































Get back to the people in this, ag jpff to pt 
everything. Look at the school registration, mach 
in September, in Chicago; then see what jf orgit 
is in January when the 14 weeks of school. displ 
ing has been secured, if you would knoy{f for ¢ 
how children are driven out of the schook{f work 
into the factories the very moment the law ff (€5s, 
permits. Make the compulsory school year ff opera 
co-extensive with the school terms, and leayey At 
only the vacation intervals to the discretion twent 
of factory inspectors and the perjury off of on 
parents or jrdges’ permits. Educate the Engle 
children. That is what our schools are for  opene 
and that is what childhood is for, with aj imwat 
due deference to those who think it is forfM ing; t 
cheap commodities and dividends on stock. o tha 
Every child is entitled to all the education @w t 
the schools afford, and society is under the their 
same obligation to see that each child getsff that n 
it, that it is to provide the schools. stupid 

ering 
still r 
bodies 
were | 
homes 

We deny native-born Americans the right ‘hat t 
to vote until they attain the age of 2 Yeats, 
years. A learned judge, in discussing the ton, 
question of citizenship, said: ‘‘ We stay the for bre 
hand of the native-born citizen until his age, “othe, 
it is presumed, will guide the hand with tit 
prudence and knowledge at the ballot-box§ | Shor 
Twenty-one years may appear a long tim breake 
to the ambitious youngster who would vote the pu 
or be voted for, but it is none too long t dren w 
acquire an education, a training and a dis I founc 
cipline to prepare him for the highest orde workin 
of service he can render the state when doing ‘ust th 
his duty intelligently and conscientiously # and cu 
the ballot box.’’ the br 

Child labor destroys health of body atl threat. 
peace of mind, inflicts ruin upon the inn tendent 
cent and helpless. It saps the strength the pa 
blunts the sensibilities, invites diseas% “ttifie 
moral and physical. It degrades the citiaagl "8¢. 
before he attains majority, it performs for! Pers¢ 
pittance labor that should command {ai Parents 
pay. It benumbs the faculties, it is a judg ness, m 
ment note drawn upon early manhood ai the nat 
in favor of death, payable at maturity with Pad the 
out recourse or stay of execution. Abort — 
all other things, child labor blights the sp" mv 





itual and clouds the soul. 

Is there a greater necessity for child lab 
now than heretofore? One hundred # 
twenty-five years ago it required the co 
bined labor of 100 men, working by hat 
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to produce in 12 hours as much as a single 
machine will now produce operated by a boy 
orgitl. It would appear that with machinery 
displacing men there should be no necessity 
for calling children from the cradle to the 
workshop where they, in the grinding pro- 
cess, become a part of the machinery they 
operate. 

At six o’clock on a December morning 
twenty-four years ago I stood at the gates 
of one of the largest cotton mills in New 
England. When the doors of the mill were 
opened a stream of ill-clad children passed 
inward to begin their daily toil; it was rain- 
ing; the rain froze as it fell. On the evening 
of that day I stood in the same place and 
aw the infant workers pass outward to 
their homes. They were tired on entering 
that mill in the morning. They were tired, 
stupid, and ambitionless as they went shiv- 
ering to their homes in the evening; it was 
till raining, and freezing as it fell on the 
bodies of children whose hearts and souls 
were frozen within them. I called at the 
homes of a few of these little ones and learned 
that their ages ranged from nine to twelve 
years, that they had received little or no edu- 
cation,and were obliged to begin tne struggle 
for bread by parents who could not afford to 
clothe, educate, and provide food for them 
witil they became older and stronger. 

Shortly after I visited a number of coal 
breakers in my home in Pennsylvania for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether chil- 
dren were at work who should be at school. 
I found boys of eight, nine, ten, and eleven 
working side by side with older boys. Coal 
dust thick and suffocating surrounded them, 
and cutting through it came the order of 
the breaker boss coupled with oath and 
threat. I questioned some of the superin- 
tendents, or foremen, and was told that 
the parents of these little ‘‘fathers’’ had 
certified that they were over 12 years of 
age, 

Personally acquainted with some of the 
parents, I called on them to find out if sick- 
less, misfortune, or lack of employment of 
the natural bread-winner necessitated send- 
ing the little ones to the coal breaker, and 
found but one case in which the help of the 
child was required. I remonstrated and was 
told to mind my own business; that because 
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of my interference I was an enemy to the 
workingman who was striving to get on in 
the world. 

In the ordinary course of human affairs the 
children of twenty-four years ago might be 
expected to be the parents of other children 
to-day. Are the boys and girls who worked 
in the mills of New England in 1878 heads 
of families in 1903? For answer listen to 
the wail going up from New England be- 
cause the race is dying out, because the 
birth rate has dwindled to infinitesimal 
proportions, because native-born children 
are not found in the schools or on the 
streets. 

Look closely and you will see the mills 
of New England moving southward, where 
children and cotton abound and where both 
are cheap. Child labor has not been abol- 
ished; it is with us still, and with us it will 
remain until the public conscience is so 
stirred that no parent will condemn his child 
to drudgery and no employer will accept 
the services of these little ‘‘fathers’’ of 
future men. Whose the fault that child 
labor remains a blight and curse? Ours— 
yours, mine; for ‘‘ when we trace the cause 
why lives are curst let no man 
boast.’’ 

‘* Suffer little children to come unto Me’’ 
was not spoken to any heartless parent by 
any sordid employer. The presence of little 
children in workshops is not necessary, and 
they who raise their voices in protest against 
the iniquity are obeying the law of Him 
who condemned the ‘‘ sweating of men and 
coins.’’ 

In Alabama, North and South Carolina, 
and a number of northern states legislation 
favoring the abolition of child labor is under 
consideration, and in each of these states 
the members of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor should be 
foremost in pressing this legislation to suc- 
cessful issue. If each member will consti- 
tute himself a committee of one to wait on 
his neighbors who follow commercial, mer- 
cantile, or professional callings and secure 
their co-operation in this humane effort to 
uplift the race, the child-workers of to-day 
will be the school children of to-morrow 
and the intelligent defenders of the nation’s 
life and honor in the years to come. 
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Some one, saturated with 
the commercial spirit, watch- 
ing a group of little chil- 
dren at play, must have con- 
ceived a diabolical idea. He 
noted their ceaseless motions, 
the spontaneous activity which 
never seems to fail a free child 
from morning to night, the grace and ease 
with which they pursue their play for hours 
at a time. Here, he thought, is a great 
amount of energy going to waste. Here isa 
power costing very little, which can be yoked 
up and turned into gold for a few men to 
enjoy. 

He did not reflect that this force would 
be ruined by enslaving it. He forgot that 
this spontaneous, bird-like motion came 
from ‘‘ the joy of living,’’ from the freedom 
of the spirit to test all its capabilities and 
powers at will; that, chained to a dead 
weight, it is no longer a living force, but a 
mere running down of power that in time 
completely exhausts itself. 

The idea was put into practical realiza- 
tion. The children were caught, tamed, and 
yoked tothe wheels of commercialism. They 
were so cheap and answered the purpose, 
for the time being, so well. They could fol- 
low the turning of a wheel in a machine as 
well as a grown man, and money could 
be coined as well and as easily as though 
more costly power were used. And how is it 
working ? Is it a cheap force, after all? 

In the mills of the South little children 
from five to fourteen years of age work 
from ten to twelve hours a day, six days in 
the week. Some of them work on the night 
shifts—think of the horror of keeping chil- 
dren up to toil during the natural hours of 
sleep! The average length of their lives if 
they remain in the mills is five years! After 
they have worked two or three years, all of 
them are diseased in some way. And these 
children become, if they are spared at all, 
the citizens, the fathers, and mothers of this 
great and beautiful country ! 

I used to see, in the cloak factories of 
Chicago, little girls from six years of age 
on up to womanhood, bending all day long 
over heavy cloaks, which they had to lift 
frequently and whose weight had to be sus- 
tained by their frail bodies. They breathed 
dust and lint and bad odors instead of pure 
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air all day long. They sat in the same posj- 
tion during the dreary hours of toil. At 
night they were too weary and torpid to 
walk home if they could possibly afford the 
car fare. At 15 they usually began to develop 
some disease. 

There are no rosy cheeks, bright eyes, or 
fine forms among the girls and boys who 
spend their childhood in factories, mills, 
and shops. Their minds are dwarfed, their 
characters are weak, and they have no ambj- 
tion. In the factories, employes usually lose 
all personality—they are designated, not by 
their names, but by numbers; they are 
simply cogs set in a wheel turning to grind 
out gold for some one who has nothing to 
do with the grinding. 

I remember a young widow who brought 
a little girl of three to the shop when she first 
came. The woman had been carefully reared 
and had married happily and lived well 
until her husband became ill and all their 
resources were exhausted in his sickness and 
death. Then she had no alternative but to 
come to the suit and cloak factory to earn 
her living. She was obliged to bring he 
little girl, as she had no one with whom she 
could leave her. She brought a stool, adoll, 
and a picture book, and the child sat 
patiently by her side all day, never com- 
plaining or crying. When tired, the little 
one slipped off her stool and went to sleep 
on the floor. She was very pretty then, her 
delicacy and sweetness suggesting child 
angels. 

After awhile she grew tired of sitting 
with only her doll and book for occupation, 
and begged her mother to allow her to clip 
thread ends, wind bobbins, and carry col- 
lars and seams to the presser to be pressed. 
From this she began to thread needles, to 
baste and fell seams; and by the time she 
was six years old she was sewing regularly 
all day long. 

By the time she was seven her pink-tinted 
cheeks were yellow and thin, her sweet 
blue eyes dull and dim, her dainty mouth 
drawn and blue. She did not look sad— 
simply dull and spiritless. 

One day little Minnie fainted away. Thea 
the poor mother was aroused to a sense of 
the danger for her child. She took her 
home, nursed her tenderly, although com- 


pelled + y for charity until the child 
was Wé st presently poor Minnie 
to go.’ ~.., to work, and became what # 


many bright, promising girls become in 
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CHILD LABOR. 


factories, a mere dull, plodding, half-alive 
creature, to whom the joy of life is un- 
known. 

Child labor ‘‘ cheap!’’ And ‘‘ the cotton 
industry can not prosper if the owners can 
not employ it!’’ Ye gods! Then the cotton 
industry and every other industry better go 
to the wall. Child labor is the costliest 
power in the world! It is the gathering up 
of the promises and possibilities of future 
existence, of future civilized society, to 
crush them into a bloody mill which grinds 
out gold on one side and miserable wrecks 
on the other. 

And we can not merely throw aside the 
refuse of human society and make an end 
of it. The refuse is the costliest thing in 
existence. We must build almshouses, in- 
sane asylums, prisons, and gallows to dis- 
pose of it. We must harden and degrade 
another large portion of humanity in mak- 
ing them fit to do the necessary superin- 
tendence. 
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Is it worth while, in order that a few 
capitalists may get their work done cheaply, 
that humanity should be degraded ,distorted, 
weakened in body and mind, and the very 
existence of civilized society endangered ? 

President Roosevelt and some of our edu- 
cators are concerned because race suicide in 
America seems imminent. They are fearing 
lest children enough will not be born. 
Hadn’t we better learn to take care of the 
children already born before we make de- 
mands on the mothers of humanity for more 
children? Can we blame the women of 
America for hesitating to bring children into 
the world when we see their little wrecked 
lives on every hand? 

Race suicide may be prevented by giving 
the living a decent chance 4 /ive, rather 
than by urging men and women to bring 
more children into a chaotic, brutal, slavish 
condition of existence. Take care of the 
children and the race will take care of 
itself. 








WILLIAM S. WAUDBY, 


FOR 18 YEARS SPECIAL AGENT U, 8. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

















The children of labor en- 
gaged in the gainful occupa- 
tions of the United States 
number 1,750,000, so I am 
informed by the Census Bu- 
reau. 

The various states have laws 
that are good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—and some of them have no laws at 
all, which is worse. 

The greed for gain is the root of this 
evil. Many unwise parents and capitalistic 
corporations deem it a clever thing to obtain 
their sustenance from this source of profit— 
blood-money, let us consider it. 

Commercialism throws its banners upon 
the outer walls, emblazoned with the words 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me,” 
and they must come early and stay late. 

All the laws that are upon the statute 

ks of our country have been so placed 
at the command of the wealth-creators of 
the country—but it has required constant 
agitation and watchfulness he part 
of the trades unionists and la “ganiza- 
“ons to accomplish this feat. S- ... uf these 
laws are enforced, but usually they are 





passed over with softly-worded excuses for 
their non-enforcement. 

It appears to me that laws are barren and 
inefficient aids to human progress when the 
spirit of man is over run with insatiable 
greed for power and conquest acquired by 
the sweat of these infantile brows, so that 
manhood which respects the lives and en- 
vironment of their fellow-creatures is more 
needed than unenforced laws. 

Take our sister state, Pennsylvania, with 
its laws and its officers to enforce them— 
how recreant to their trusts have they 
proved! Recently I came in contact with 
large numbers of these little children in the 
mining regions of that state, and while the 
law is supposed to protect children within 
the legal limitation of 13 years of age in 
the mills and factories, numerous infants 
were to be found who were as young as 10 
years toiling both by day and night in un- 
sanitary surroundings. Little girls at the 
age of 12 were paid from $1.80 to $2.10 per 
week, receiving this miserable pittance at 
the end of two weeks. What sort of mothers 
will these conditions bring forth? They are 
being starved bodily, mentally, and spirit- 
ually. The capitalistic and mercenary spirit 
of commercialized America is responsible 
for this horrible outrage—and it must be 
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held up to the scorn of all men. Its growth 
has been stealthy, and so skilfully has it 
been fastened upon our industrial system 
that it will take an avalanche of indignant 
protests and many horrible examples will 
have to be brought to the public notice be- 
fore that fickle jade, ‘‘ public opinion,’’ 
will see that these deadly germs are forever 
destroyed. I say that society owes an edu- 
cation to these children, and they must have 
zt; the self-preservation of the human race 
demands it ! 


We must have uniform labor laws in all 
of the industrial states. 

Sixteen years should be the minimum age 
for factory life. 

The factory inspectors should be capable 
and efficient men who will enforce the laws, 
The practical politicians must be eliminated 
from factory inspection. 

We must support: the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its humane efforts to free 
these little slaves. That is our duty as men 
and as trade unionists. 











| LOUIS F. POST. 





One need not be familiar 
with the appalling details to 
have his wrath excited against 
what is known as child labor. 
All he need do is to imagine 
his own or a neighbor’s child 
wearing its life away in the 
dust and racket of a coal 
breaker or the ceaseless din of a factory. 
Let his imagination seize upon the image of 
a real child, not the mere abstract idea 
which we spell c-h-i-]-d, but a little boy or 
girl with whom he is personally acquainted, 
whose features he recognizes in his mind’s 
eye, and whose name he recalls with affec- 
tionate emotions—let him associate that 
image with a perpetual round of nerve- 
racking drudgery, and his education against 
child labor will be instantly complete. 

No sane man or woman could bear the 
thought of turning their own baby friends 
into factory machines, no matter how proud 
they might be of the resulting commercial 
prosperity. At such a cost commercial 
‘* prosperity ’’ is all too dear. But what a 
difference it makes if the immolated chil- 
dren happen to be some one else’s instead 
of ours? They are nevertheless as human, 
and their suffering is as great as the suffer- 
ing of our own would be. 

Moreover, our civilization is to be tested 
in this respect, not by the care that well-to- 
do parents give their children, but by its 
child life as a whole; and by that test how 
terrible is the indictment against it! No 
wonder the horrors of Moloch, the child- 
consuming gcd of the ancients, and of 
Ganges, the child-engulfing river of the 
Hindus, are recalled to illustrate the child- 





devouring ‘‘ prosperity ’’ of our own civil- 
ized time and Christian country. 

Child labor is child sacrifice. No heathen 
rites, however wretched or cruel, for the 
pacification of vindictive gods, can be much 
more revolting to a reflecting mind than the 
destruction of the innocents for the profit of 
commercial promoters in this Christian 
land. 

Let me not be understood as opposing 
labor by children. Children are benefited by 
laboring. Every child, from the time it be- 
gins to play intelligently, should have 
responsible labors to perform. That is the 
natural way of developing physical skill 
and moral sensibility. 

But child labor, as the term is used, does 
not describe the wholesome normal tasks of 
childhood. It describes instead, the drudgery 
of a monotonous toil which stunts the body 
and compresses the mind, which fatigues 
beyond endurance and degrades without 
compunction while it kills without mercy. 

There should be no question about deal- 
ing instantly with such an outrage upon the 
children of our time and country. Even 
paternal laws, such as repressive acts against 
child labor undoubtedly are, may be toler- 
ated as a temporary expedient for the sake 
of children whose rights are momentarily it 
deadly peril. 

True, it is to be borne in mind at all times 
that the child-labor iniquity is a natural 
result of an iniquitous institution more fur- 
damental. If Heaven were monopolized 
there would be child labor or something 
oppressive quite akin to it in Heaven itself; 
and it is unavoidable on earth so long as the 
earth is monopolized. ; 

Where is the well-to-do family from whieh 
a single child has ever been dragged by capr 
talistic greed into factory service? Restor 
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CHILD LABOR. 


to parents full freedom to raise themselves 
above want and fear of want, and you can 
better trust the parental instinct than the 
instinct of a state official to protect the 
rights of children. 

But with the potency of the parental in- 
stinct checked by an institution, the destruc- 
tive nature of which can not be widely 
enough exposed to the public understanding 
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to be uprooted in this generation, and with 
whole armies of children consequently de- 
prived of the most elementary rights of 
childhood, immediate relief is demanded. 
Even the most consistent adversary of pa- 
ternal legislation may well, in such circurn- 
stances, withhold opposition while laws for 
the protection of children are enacted and 
enforced. 








LYDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER. 














‘ . Child labor is more than 
mgt. N the robbery of childhood; it is 
. \the prevention of manhood, 
ithe destruction of the citizen 
yof the future. Normal man- 
/ hood and womanhood can 
only be attained by those who 
have passed through a normal 
childhood, and anormal childhood is given up 
to play and education, growth and training. 
The new-born baby is a little animal, 
barely human. His physical needs are all 
he knows. When he is warmed and fed he 
iscontent. The problems of civilization are 
nothing to him. The boy is the promise and 
possibility of a man, but he is not a man, 
and this is even more true mentally than 
physically. Before he can be a man he must 
learn all the long lessons of the past. 

In school, even if his father is the most 
learned professor, the boy must begin at 
ABC and 1, 2, 3 and wrestle with the mul- 
tiplication table as if it had never yet been 
conquered. And zx his play he must repeat 
the race experiences of his ancestors, from 
the remotest savage down to the present. 

It is a curious natural fact that each one 
of us must laboriously learn for ourselves 






‘the alphabet and the primer, geography, 


history, and grammar, and each one of us 
must in our play live again the lives of the 
taces back of us from which we sprang. 
There is a time when the boy is just as 
undeveloped as a savage of the forest. He 
fights and whoops and yells; he wants a 
bow and arrow and a feather head-dress; he 
loves fire and color and noise. Again he is 
4pirate and ‘‘sails the Spanish Main’’ in 
search of plunder. Or he is a Robinson 
Crusoe on his lone isle, or a Rodrick Dhu, 
flinging defiance at the Scottish king. The 
days of chivalry are very real to him. 


When he fastens the dripping-pan on his 
breast and bravely prancing on his noble 
broom-stick steed does battle for the favor 
of the snub-nosed little girl across the way, 
his breast swells with knightly pride in his 
burnished armor, his fiery charger, and his 
own daring. 

We call this p/ay, and to us who are 
grown it seems an idle waste of effort, at 
most a pleasing pastime. In reality it isa 
vital part of the child’s mind growth, as 
necessary to the development of the brain 
as is his ceaseless activity to the strengthen- 
ing of his muscles. 

The child has no time for work. All the 
years of childhood are needed to enable 
him to catch up in thought and in knowl- 
edge with the generation into which he has 
been born, to make of him a man and a 
twentieth century man, to fit him to be a 
citizen of our great American Republic. 

But if the child is put to work, if he is 
robbed of his play and his schooling, he will 
always be a stunted, dwarfed creature; he 
will never be a man. 

This nation has wisely decided not to 
admit to its land the Chinese, because ex- 
perience has proved that they never grow 
big enough for our civilization. They are 
stunted, incapable creatures who can never 
grasp American ideas or ideals. They can 
not grow; they have not grown for 4,000 
years. 

Yet in our factories in the north and in 
the south, in the sweatshops of New York, 
in the glass factories of New Jersey, in the 
mines of Pennsylvania, and in the cotton 
mills of the southern states, thousands upon 
thousands of our little American children 
are being crushed and blunted and dwarfed 
and turned into white Chinese. 

We complain of the cheapness of the Chi- 
nese, yet sweatshop and factory are busy— 
busy making and turning out upon the 
country a flood of cheap, white American 
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people. We are making cheap cotton, and 
the bargain counter is heaped with it. We 
are making cheap glass, and the five-cent 
stores are full of it. We are making cheap 
clothing, and the unthinking jostle each 
other buying it. And side by side with the 
cheap cotton and glass and clothing we are 
making cheap people, and the country is 
being flooded with them. 

We have gone mad in our craze for cheap- 
ness. A New York paper recently told us 
how to live on $1 a week, and a Chicago 
paper says babies can be fed on three cents a 
day. We don’t want dollar men and three- 


cent babies. They are too cheap to be good 
for anything. They are too cheap to be fit 
for American citizenship. 

We have got to change all this. We are 
learning to demand clothing and shoes and 
hats made under fair conditions,and stamped 
with the union label. What we want now 
are union label citizens as well as union label 
goods. Our citizens must be not made in the 
sweatshop or made in the factory, but made 
in the school house. Zhe American school 
house ts the only union shop for the American 
child. Only the product of the school house can 
be stamped with the union label. 








| J. A. CABLE, 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER, COOPERS. 














National labor unions find 
it a most difficult task to or- 
ganize and maintain organiza- 
| tion among the working classes 
of the southern states. To find 
the reason for this anomaly is 
an interesting and far-reaching 
study. Trace the cause and 
you will find that it lies in the fact that 
opportunities for mental development among 
the laboring classes of the southern states 
have been insufficient. Men are reared from 
early youth in these states amid factory and 
workshop noise, where the running of wheels 
and the monotonous commands of factory 
bosses constitute the sum total of oppor- 
tunities for mental development. In most 
places these factories operate from sun to 
sun, so that when the day’s work is finished 
the worker is too tired to do anything more 
than recuperate his physical strength for 
the next day’s labor. To grasp opportuni- 
ties for mental development under these 
circumstances is almost impossible, however 
strong the desire to do so may be. These 
people have no early intellectual oppor- 
tunities for the reason that as soon as a 
child is big enough to think he is consid- 
ered big enough to work, and is employed 
in a factory where the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings are such as to make rational 
thinking and mental development an im- 
possibility, even if one is of a thoughtful 
turn of mind. 

But what of the opportunities for physical 
development? If one is constituted strong 
enough to overcome the effects of early con- 





finement in factories and workshops and is 
spared to live to manhood amid such en- 
vironments, the animal that is in him is by 
that time overdeveloped while the human 
intellect is dulled, dwarfed, and stupefied to 
the extent that he is not a rational or ac- 
countable being. This accounts in some 
measure for the difficulty which we en- 
counter in the way of organizing the workers 
of the South. 

Whatever may be said tothe contrary the 
working men and women of the North, East, 
and West are a more enlightened people than 
those of the South by reason of having had 
better opportunities in youth. Though a 
southerner myself, and much as I would 
like to say in praise of the south, compara- 
tively speaking, there is no denying the fact 
that the working people of the southern 
states are sadly lacking in opportunities for 
mental development, which may be directly 
charged to the iniquitous child-labor system 
in vogue in the factories throughout the 
southern states. 

By carrying on a continual agitation 
against the employment of child labor in 
the factories of the south the American 
Federation of Labor is serving the cause of 
humanity. It is paving the way for greater 
opportunities and more enlightenment for 
future generations of southern toilers. Lack 
of organization in the south is due to 1g- 
norance. To cure the disease the cause must 
be removed. With the abolition of child 
labor in the factories of the south, which 
means the substitution of early educational 
opportunities, will come a more intellectual 
generation of toilers, who will know, among 
other things, that in organization lies the 
one great hope of labor. 
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THE ANGEL OF DISCONTENT. 


When the world was formed and the morning stars, 
Upon their paths were sent, 

The loftiest-browed of the angels was named 
The Angel of Discontent. 


And he dwelt with man in caves of the hills, 
Where the crested serpent stings, 

And the tiger tears and the she-wolf howls, 
And he told of better things. 


And he led men forth to the towered town, 
And forth to the fields of corn; 

And he told of the ampler work ahead 
For which his race was born. 


And he whispers to men of those hills he sees 
In the blush of the golden west; 

And they look to the light of his lifted eye 
And they hate the name of rest. 


In the light of that eye doth the slave behold 
A hope that is high and brave, 

And the madness of war comes into his blood, 
For he knows himself a slave. 


The serfs of wrong in the light of that eye 
March on with victorious songs; 

For the strength of the right comes into their hearts 
When they behold their wrongs. 


’Tis by the light of that lifted eye 
That error’s mists are rent— 

A guide to the table-land of Truth 
Is the Angel of Discontent. 


And still he looks with his lifted eye, 
And his glance is far away, 
On a light that shines on the glimmering hills 


Of a diviner day. 
—SamM WALTER Foss, 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


NEW JUDICIAL Organized labor has received some plain and striking 
USURPATION object lessons in the last few weeks with regard to court 
THROUGH injunctions in labor disputes. The St. Louis and the 
INJUNCTIONS. Waterbury injunctions present novel and extraordinary 
features. Though the first of these is a ‘‘closed incident,’’ it demands the 
consideration of those who seek to put legislative restrictions on the per- 
nicious practice. 

Here is the Wabash case in a nutshell: Free American citizens, dissatis- 
fied with the terms and conditions of their employment, demand certain 
concessions from the company employing them. ‘They meet, discuss their 
grievances, choose men to represent them before the agents and representa- 
tives of their employers; and finally, after repeated and unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain their due—or what they think their due—agree to walk 
out. Not one step in this series is tainted with illegality. 

Had these free citizens exercised their right and quit work without 
further ado or effort to avert trouble, not even the most prejudiced and 
plutocratic judge on the federal bench would have ventured to interfere with 
them. No doubt, if present tendencies are permitted to grow, even con- 
certed strikes will before long be restrained (prohibited by judge-made law) 
as ‘‘conspiracies to injure’’ or conspiracies in restraint of trade and com- 
merce, or what not. Still, in the present stage of our governmental 
development, even chancery respects the right to strike, individually as well 
as collectively. 

But the Wabash employes did not strike after voting to do so; as a last 
resort they delegated the power of calling the strike to the officers of their 
Brotherhoods if that which the men demanded was not granted. 

Here the astute attorneys of the Wabash railroad discerned an oppor- 
tunity for ‘‘equitable’’ (?) juggling. They hastily drafted a bill or petition 
for an injunction, alleging a conspiracy on the part of the heads of the 
Brotherhoods to force ‘‘ recognition’’ of themselves and their organizations 
by means of a strike, involving ‘‘illegal’’ interference with interstate com- 
merce and the carriage of the United States mails. The petition further 
alleged that the men were satisfied with their places, wages, etc., and were 
being coerced into a strike. 

All this was false and silly. The public knew it to be so, but the United 
States Circuit Court at St. Louis, unfortunately, was, or pretended to be (in 
its official capacity), ignorant of the facts of the case. 
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Accordingly, an injunction was granted, without notice to the defend- 
ants, prohibiting them—from doing what? Not only from ‘‘ coercing ’’ the 
Wabash employes into a strike, but also from persuading, inducing, or caus- 
ing them, directly or indirectly, to go out on strike. 

Wonderful, marvelous injunction logic ! 

It is illegal to obstruct traffic and the mails; hence it must be illegal to 
order a strike which may cause such obstruction, and from this to the pro- 
hibition of moral suasion and advice is but a short step. 

But since when has it been unlawful in this free government to persuade, 
advise, or induce a man to do a perfectly legal thing? 

What federal or state statute stamps such persuasion and advice as 
criminal ? 

How can a court of equity abolish the constitutional rights of American 
citizens ? 

These questions were asked by a few outspoken papers which had both 
intelligence and courage. They were not answered by the casuists and 
sophists who defended the injunction and whose name was legion. They are 
not even answered by Judge Adams in the opinion which accompanied the 
order dissolving the injunction. 

Let us briefly examine Judge Adams’ reasons for this action. 

There was no evidence of conspiracy to interfere with commerce and 
the mail service. This means that the lawyers who swore that the allega- 
tions in the bill were true, swore falsely, and in a moral sense, at least, com- 
mitted perjury. 

The evidence, in Judge Adams’ language, showed— 
that irrespective of the question whether the men or the committees of the Brotherhoods 
representing them first suggested the increase of wages and change of rules, the employes 
themselves, at and for a long time prior to the filing of the bill of complaint, were dissat- 
isfied with their wages and conditions of service, and a real difference of opinion existed be- 
tween the railroad and a large majority of itsemployes, members of the Brotherhoods, with 
respect to their wages, and that the defendants, as officers and committees of the Brother- 
hoods, were fully authorized, both by reason of their official relation to their members 
and also by direct written authority, to represent them in the effort to secure higher 
wages and change conditions of service, and that the proposed strike, instead of being 
officiously ordered by defendants, was a result of the vote of the employes, acting 
without coercion and directly authorizing the same. 


Excellent reasons, as far as they go. But does Judge Adams imply 
that if the men had not been dissatisfied, had of voted for a strike, the 
officers of the Brotherhoods would have been guilty of an unlawful act if they 
had advised and by moral suasion induced a strike ? 

According to the injunction, vEs! 

According to the decision, No! 

Here is what Judge Adams says in his opinion regarding the right to 
strike and to induce strikes: 

They (the employes) may seek and obtain counsel and advice concerning their 
rights, duties, and obligations in relation to their employer, and persons interested in 
their welfare may advise, aid, and assist them in securing such terms and conditions of 


service as will best subserve their interests, and what they may lawfully do singly or 
together they may organize and combine to accomplish. 
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Holding these rational and correct views, how could Judge Adams sign 
a writ forbidding men to advise, induce, or cause a strike by moral suasion 
and the exercise of the right of free speech ? 

There is no escape from the conclusion that, on his own theory, that 
clause of the injunction which prohibited the heads of the Brotherhoods 
from advising and inducing a strike was utterly unwarranted in law. 

But all this is not nearly so discouraging as the chorus of approval with 
which the injunction was greeted by editors, lawyers, and business men who 
were fully cognizant of the real facts of the situation. These gentry actually 
applauded the restraining order as a whole, notwithstanding the assault on 
free speech and moral suasion. And on what ground? On the ground that 
a strike of railroad employes was inconvenient to the public, and further 
that the injunction prevented rash action and gave the men an opportunity 
to restudy and reconsider their strike decision! 

In other words, whenever a strike threatened to inconvenience the public 
it was to be prevented by a court of equity, and whenever it seems to a judge 
that workmen are about to act ‘‘ rashly,’’ no matter if lawfully, he may step 
in and order them to abandon their purpose. And these absurd doctrines are 
solemnly promulgated by people who profess to know what liberty is and 
to be ardent champions of the rights of man! 

The time has come when legislation must limit the ‘‘ discretion ’’ of 
chancery courts with respect to injunctions. Notice must be made manda- 
tory in all cases, and the perversion of law by judges must be stopped. 

These conclusions are reinforced by the Waterbury injunction. The 
Waterbury, Conn., strike was unfortunately accompanied by violence and 
lawlessness, although there is no evidence that organized labor participated 
in or was in any way responsible for this lawlessness. But the situation 
did not justify the omnibus injunction against all the unions and all the 
union workmen in the place. It did not justify the prohibition of peaceable 
picketing, peaceable boycotting, and the use of the streets by the strikers 
and their friends. It did not justify denial of free speech and free assembly. 
All of these rights were directly or indirectly invaded by the injunction, 
and to this invasion was added an audacious raid on the funds of all the 
unions. 

A suit for damages against legal organizations for alleged injuries 
inflicted upon a company by supposed sympathizers of its striking employes 
is a new development in the United States. 

Our plutocrats are not slow to take advantage of a class decision by the 
British House of Lords, which held unions civilly liable for damages caused 
by acts they never sanctioned or authorized, or knew anything about. 

Whither are we drifting? 

What have our people to say to these new outrages? This judicial usur- 
pation and tyranny which, if left unchecked, will tend to undermine their 
liberty, destroy the American Republic, and ‘‘ amend’’ the American Con- 
stitution (by the courts) to suit the sordid purposes of reckless, blind pro- 
vokers of industrial feuds and chaos. These are a hindrance to the peaceful 
evolution and solution of the greatest problem of life—the labor question. 
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MR. PARRY’S D. M. Parry, president of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
REPORT? has delivered his annual ‘‘report’’ to the Manufacturers’ 
Association, which held its convention at New Orleans, April 14. It consists 
of 64 pages, 47 of which are devoted exclusively to a tirade of abuse of 
organized labor and attacks upon its officers and advocates. 

If there were any doubt that Mr. Parry had taken leave of his reason, 
the report (or rather harangue) which he has made to his convention demon- 
strates it beyond any doubt. If the Manufacturers’ Association at its con- 
vention at New Orleans indorse Mr. Parry’s unjustified, undigested, and 
malicious antagonism to the effort of the workers to secure material and 
moral improvement, they simply write themselves down to his low level and 
stand committed with him for all the injury which must follow from his 
rabid utterances, his venomous and ignorant antagonism, which must pro- 
voke only resentment and retaliation. 

Organized labor is the result of our industrial development and environ- 
ment. It proposes to secure a larger share of the production of wealth. It 
seeks to secure these objects by peaceful and lawful methods. It aims to 
establish more rightful relations between man and man. 

Organized labor is here to stay—yes, to stay long after Mr. Parry’s 
name shall have been forgotten. It has survived many encounters with men 
of the Parry caliber. 

Organized labor seeks no conflict such as Mr. Parry would promote, 
nor will it run away from it. We desire industrial and social peace and are 
making for it, Mr. Parry and those who act with him to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

We shall be enabled soon to discern to what extent the manufacturers 
of the United States are in accord with him. At this writing we are confident 
that he represents but an infinitesmal part of the American employers. 

Organized labor faces the future, confident and self-reliant, and hurls 
back into the teeth of Mr. Parry his foul vituperation and abuse. Organized 
labor is constantly striving for the attainment of a better and higher life, the 
fulfillment of its mission for the brotherhood of man. 





THE SHORTER Despite the many books, pamphlets, and articles written 
WORKDAY-ITS on the shorter workday, setting forth the necessity for its 
PHILOSOPHY. inauguration and enforcement as the philosophic, eco- 
nomic, and social advantage upon which it is based, inquiries are often 
made in regard to it, particularly by students and professors of political 
economy. In each instance a reply toa specific feature is requisite. Recently 
an explanation was asked of us as to the verse which we have often quoted: 
‘* Whether you work by the piece 
Or work by the day, 
Reducing the hours 
Increases the pay.’’ 
We can not, at this time, enter as fully into this subject as we would like 
to and as it really deserves, but utilize this means of answering briefly our 
correspondent and all others who may be interested. 
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The verse in itself appears paradoxical to those who are still charmed 
into a condition of apparent mental somnolence by the siren songs of the old 
political economists, the men who repeat the sophism because it pleases the 
powers that be, that ‘‘ the longer you work the more you earn.”’ 

As a matter of fact the entire history of the world demonstrates clearly 
that the workmen whose hours of daily labor are comparatively low are 
those who receive not only comparatively but actually higher wages, and 
this is true as between the workers of any of the countries on the face of the 
globe. 

This is equally true as between any two states or cities in any country. 

It is true as between any two industries in any one city, and it is even 
true as between two different establishments in any one industry in the 
same vicinity. 

Wherever the hours of daily labor are longest, the wages are lowest; 
wherever the hours of daily labor are shortest, the wages are highest. In truth 

\ the same economic law governs even in any one given large industrial estab- 

' lishment. In such an establishment, having in view, of course, only the wage- 
earners, we find that those who enter it earliest in the morning and leave it 
latest at night receive the lowest wages paid to employes in that establish- 
ment, while those who enter it latest and leave it earliest in the afternoon or 
evening receive the highest wages paid to any of the employes therein. 

This is due to economic law, and is founded in the philosophy that the 
wage-earners whose hours of daily toil are long become physically enfeebled, 
mentally dwarfed and stunted, and have few wants apart from their bare 
necessities of life; while on the other hand, the wage-earners whose hours of 
daily labor are shortest, that is an eight-hour, or approximately eight-hour 
workday, demand and aspire to the highest and best standard of living, whose 
luxury of yesterday is the necessity to-day, and whose constant aspiration is 

: | for the better, nobler, and higher life. 

It is also an interesting fact that all countries and industries in which 
the hours of labor are shortest are industrially and commercially the 
superiors of any other country or industry economically, materially, intel- 
lectually, physically, socially, morally, and humanely considered. 

Long-hour men are low-waged men, with usually old and effete processes 
of production involving comparatively high prices for products as the result 
of that labor. 

Short-hour men mean high-waged men, the utilization of the most 
highly developed machinery, the best and swiftest propelling forces, all 
resulting in the lowest cost price of the finished product. It is but right to 

refer to this fact in order to avoid any doubt arising regarding the effect of 

a reduction in the hours of labor upon industry or upon nations. 

Returning particularly to the inquiry. Wages do not necessarily depend 
h upon whether it is paid for work by the day or by the piece. 

The prevailing rate of wages is about that which will provide the means 

y for the workers to maintain the standard of life upon which they will con- 

Wi tinue to work. 

A reduction in the hours of daily labor gives the workers the opportunity 
for leisure, rest, and recupefation, and these give the further opportunity 
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for the cultivation of better desires, improved surroundings, and the concep- 
tion of a higher life; in other words, an improvement in their standard of life. 

Successive advances in the workers’ standard of life imply a higher 
wage, i. e., an increase in ‘‘the pay’’ and a comparative increase in the 
purchasing power of ‘‘ the pay.’’ 

When work is done by the day, an increase in the wages perday. When 
work is done by ‘‘ the piece,’’ then an increase in the price per piece. 

Thus the lines of Mrs. Ira Stewart, the noble wife of Massachusetts’ 
great economist, are verified, and will be an inspiration to the wage-earners 
now, as well as in the never-ending effort for a more successful and humane 
life. 





SO-CALLED For a number of years attempts have been made in one quar- 
ANTI-TRUST ter and another to pass some law by the Federal government 
LAWS AS AN or laws in the several states to outlaw the organizations of 
ATTEMPT TO the wage-earners. Through a series of decades of struggles 
OUTLAW OR and agitation on the part of organized labor, some legisla- 
GANIZED _ 
LABOR. tures enacted laws that exempted labor organizations from 
the provisions of the common law and statutory inter- 
pretation of conspiracies. Since then we have witnessed the passage 
of the so-called Sherman anti-trust law and the inter-state commerce 
law. Under the provisions of these laws, injunctions have been issued 
against labor, depriving men of their constitutional, statutory, and 
natural rights, the effort of the courts being to supply a method to attack 
organized labor in a manner somewhat similar to the old and now obsolete 
conspiracy laws. 

The so-called anti-trust laws which have been proposed in various 
state legislatures for the past ten years, the propositions for compulsory 
arbitration, the suggestion for the incorporation of trade unions, are all of 
them of the same nature and have the same purpose in view. ‘They are 
born of nothing more nor less than the subtle thought of the keenest intel- 
lects owned and controlled by the capitalist class, endeavoring to undermine 
and destroy the organized labor movement of our country. 

They do not, like the ranting knaves Parry and Kirby, openly express 
their antagonism and mortal enmity against organized labor. They attempt 
to appeal to the public and, in many instances, the working people included, 
upon the pretence of an attempt to control or annihilate the trusts. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, the history of judicial proceedings since the inauguration of 
the anti-trust and inter-state commerce laws, all show clearly that the only 
persons ever indicted under the former were a number of workingmen and 
the only people effectually enjoined by injunctions were the organized 
wage-earners who were exercising their rightful effort to protect or advance 
their interests. In Texas an anti-trust law was passed some years ago, and 
because it exempted laborers and farmers from its provisions it was declared 
unconstitutional by the courts. 

At the last legislature, just closed, another law for the ‘‘ regulation and 
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control’’ of the trusts, a so-called anti-trust law, which plainly and unmis- 
takably applies to organized labor, was introduced. Notwithstanding the 
legislature was made acquainted with this provision inimical to organized 


labor, the bill was passed and is now a law. 

The same is true in New Hampshire, where the constitution of the 
state was recently changed and an amendment adopted, which, under the pre- 
tence of regulating corporations and trusts, is a vicious attack upon the trade 
union movement. In connection with this subject, we had a correspondence 
with the Hon. William E. Chandler, former Senator from that state, in the 
course of which we wrote him as follows: 

Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER. 

DEAR SiR: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of March 20th, with enclosed 
copy of Article 82 of the Constitution of New Hampshire, with the amendment which 
was adopted March 10, 1903. I beg to assure you that I regret exceedingly that circum- 
stances arose which prevented this matter from being called to my attention sooner. 

We have had some experience with laws passed ostensibly to deal with and control 
trusts and corporations, and we know, too, that as a rule, these laws have either been so 
subtly drawn as to apply to the organization of wage-earners, or their meaning has been 
interpreted to apply to them. The only persons ever indicted under the so-called 
Sherman anti-trust law have been wage-earners organized for their own mutual 
protection and advancement. Under the provisions of that law, and the inter-state 
commerce law, all the Federal injunctions invading and curtailing the constitutional 
and natural rights of man and denying the right of trial by jury for alleged offenses 
have been issued. If the words which refer to the trusts and corporations were eliminated 
from the amendment, how would it read? Let us see: 

“Free and fair competition in the trades and industries is an inherent and essential right to the 
people, and should be protected against all conspiracies which tend to hinder or destroy it. Therefore» 
all just power possessed by the state is hereby granted to the general court to enact laws to prevent the 
operation within the state of all persons and associations, foreign or domestic, and the officers thereof, 
who endeavor to destroy free and fair competition in the trades and industries through combination, 


conspiracy, or any other unfair means to control and regulate the acts of all such persons, associations, 
and officials thereof; and to authorize criminal and civil proceedings in respect to all wrongs herein 


declared against.” 

That this will be the construction placed upon that amendment by the courts, 
should occasion arise and unless it is amended, I have no hesitancy in expressing my 
conviction. If the construction I place upon this amendment is not what was intended 
by its authors, then the sooner the amendment which I suggest is adopted the better 
it will be for all concerned. The amendment I suggest is as follows: 

“ Nothing herein shall be construed as to apply to the association of wage-earners formed for the 
purpose of protecting wages, hours of wages, and other conditions of employment, or in securing improve- 
ment in either or all of these particulars.” 

Surely, if the purpose of the adopted amendment is to deal with and regulate trusts 
and monopolies, and not attempt to attack or crush labor unions, then the authors of that 
emendment should promptly propose and have submitted the amendment which is herein 
suggested. 

You say that at the convention last December, when this matter was under consid- 
eration, the question was asked, ‘‘ Whether the amendment would endanger the labor 
unions, and a negative reply was given;’’ that thereupon a yea and nay vote was taken, 
and the amendment was adopted by a vote of 313 yeas, nays 2. If it were clear to the 
courts hereafter, and would be so taken by those controlling the affairs, there would be 
a ray of light and hope; but organized labor is justly apprehensive in matters affecting 
its interests, and the assurance given in debate will have little weight in the light of 
the language employed in the adopted amendment. 

If the states and the Federal government care to deal with the questions of trusts 
and monopolies, that is one matter; but to attempt to curb and make illegal the only 
associations formed for the material protection and economic advancement of the wage- 
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earners is another, and against it we most emphatically protest. We have found by 
experience that the attempts of the state and Federal government to deal with the 
trusts have been either futile or abortive, while there has been no end of prosecution and 


injustice under these laws to fine and imprison workingmen. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


As stated above, there is a well defined and clearly directed effort to 
undermine, outlaw, and crush organized labor, and the purpose of our 
writing this is to warn friend and foe alike that the effort is extremely 
dangerous to all concerned. The working people have come to realize that 
their only hope for safety and protection, now or in the future, lies in their 
association with their fellows. They are not disposed to surrender the 
vantage ground they have gained ; they will not surrender their connection 
with the only organization which guarantees them that protection and 
improvement in their condition. They will look with disdain and anger 
upon those who attempt to destroy their organizations, and once conscious 
of those who are responsible for these attempts will visit their anger and 
resentment in a most effective manner. 

Those engaged in this campaign of extermination may understand now, 
just as well as at any other time, that organized labor has come to stay. It is 
too firmly and deeply rooted and entwined in the hearts and minds of the men 
and women of labor. Any attempt to destroy organized labor will simply 
react upon the heads of the schemers. At best, could the would-be destruc- 
tionists succeed they would have angry, sullen, resentful men to visit their 
spleen or disappointment upon the authors of their undoing. 

In the movement of organized labor we have the best expression of the 
average intelligence of the working people to act as the directing force for 
the movement, with a sense of the responsibility of one to the other, as well 
as a joint responsibility to the organization of the trade and the general 
organization of labor, and with it a sense of responsibility to society at large. 

The men engaged in the transport service, both by rail and water, in 
Holland, some months ago secured a slight increase in their pay and a les- 
sening of their abnormally long working hours. ‘This was secured through 
the threat of a strike. At the instance of the shipping and railroad magnates, 
the government introduced a bill in its parliament to make strikes illegal 
and send to prison those who might be engaged in astrike. The answer to this 
legislative proposition was that the men engaged in the railway and shipping 
service struck throughout that country, stopping every avenue of commerce 
and transportation. At this writing we do not know what the outcome of 
that contest will be, but we simply call attention to the fact, with the hint that 
Hollanders are not Americans, and when American workingmen fully realize 
what our American plutocratic schemers are driving at, they will know how 
to deal effectually with the situation. A word to the wise ought to be sufficient. 





The willful misrepresentation and lying of the ordinary political social- 
ists regarding trade unions and trade unionists form a most important 
admixture with their philosophy. As Bernard Shaw once said, ‘‘the worst 
thing about socialism is the socialists.’’ 
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“Baerism” ‘The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission report has been 


DEALT A submitted to the President and forms a most interesting 
CRUSHING document. Of course, no one believed that all the demands 
BLOW. of the miners would be awarded to them, but the report 


justifies the hopes and predictions of their friends and sympathizers. When 
the strike was at its height and many believed that Mr. Baer’s declaration 
‘*that the miners must return to work unconditionally ’’ would be verified, 
it was our pleasure then to say that ‘‘when the miners return to 
work they will do so by agreement and it will not be an unconditional 
surrender.’’ Months later the Commission was appointed and all realized 
that a great moral victory had been won, and that the material advantages 
would follow. Nearly every contention of the United Mine Workers of 
America has been fully sustained. 


The award, summarized, is as follows: 


I. The Commission adjudges and awards: That an increase of 10 per cent over and 
above the rates paid in the month of April, 1902, be paid to all contract miners for cut- 
ting coal, yardage, and other work for which standard rates or allowances existed at that 
time, from and after November 1, 1902, and during the life of this award; and also to the 
legal representatives of such contract miners as may have died since November 1, 1902. 
The amount of increase under the award due for work done between November 1, 1902, 
and April 1, 1903, to be paid on before June 1, 1903. 

II. The Commission adjudges and awards: That engineers who are employed in 
hoisting water shall have an increase of 10 per cent on their earnings between November 
1, 1902, and April 1, 1903, to be paid on or before June 1, 1903; and a like allowance shall 
be paid to the legal representatives of such employes as may have died since November 1, 
1902; and from and after April 1, 1903, and during the life of the award, they shall have 
eight-hour shifts, with the same pay which was effective in April, 1902; and where they 
are now working eight-hour shifts, the eight-hour shifts shall be continued, and these 
engineers shall have an increase of 10 per cent on the wages which were effective in the 
several positions in April, 1902. 

Hoisting engineers and other engineers and pumpmen, other than those employed 
in hoisting water, who are employed in positions which are manned continuously, shall 
have an increase of 10 per cent on their earnings between November 1, 1902, and April 1, 
1903, to be paid on or before June 1, 1903; and a like allowance shall be paid to the legal 
representatives of such — as may have died since November 1, 1902; and from 
and after April 1, 1903, and during the life of the award, they shall have an increase of 5 per 
cent on the rates of wages which were effective in the several positions in April, 1902; 
and in addition they shall be relieved from duty on Sundays, without loss of pay, by a 
man provided by the employer to relieve them during the hours of the day shift. 

he Commission adjudges and awards: That firemen shall have an increase of 10 
per cent on their earnings between November 1, 1902, and April 1, 1903, to be paid on 
or before June 1, 1903; and a like allowance shall be paid to the legal representatives of 
such employes as may have died since November 1, 1902; and from and after April 1, 
1903, and during the life of the award, they shall have eight-hour shifts, with the same 
wages per day, week, or month as were paid in each position in April, 1902. 

The Commission adjudges and awards: That all employes or company men, other 
than those for whom the Commission makes special awards, be paid an increase of 10 per 
cent on their earnings between November 1, 1902, and April 1, 1903, to be paid on or 
before June 1, 1903; and a like allowance shall be paid to the legal representatives of 
such employes as may have died since November 1, 1902; and that from and after April 
1, 1903, and during the life of this award, they shall be paid on the basis of a nine-hour 
day, receiving therefor the same wages as were paid in April, 1902, for a ten-hour day. 
Overtime in excess of nine hours in any day to be paid at a proportional rate per hour. 

III. The Commission adjudges and awards: That during the life of this award the 
present methods of payment for coal mined shall be adhered to, unless changed by 
mutual agreement. 

IV. The Commission adjudges and awards: That any difficulty or disagreement 
arising under this award, either as to its interpretation or application, or in any way 
growing out of the relations of the employers and employed, which can not be settled or 
adjusted by consultation between the superintendent or manager of the mine or mines, 
and the miner or miners directly interested, or is of a scope too large to be so settled or 
adjusted, shall be referred to a permanent joint committee, to be called a board of con- 
ciliation, to consist of six persons, appointed as hereinafter provided. That is to say, if 
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there shall be a division of the whole region into three districts, in each of which there 
shall exist an organization representing a majority of the mine workers of such district, 
one of said board of conciliation shall be appointed by each of said organizations, and 
three other persons shall be appointed by the operators, the operators in each of said 
districts appointing one person. 

The board of conciliation thus constituted shall take up and consider any question 
referred to it as aforesaid, hearing both parties to the controversy, and such evidence 
as may be laid before it by either party; and any award made by a majority of such 
board of conciliation shall be final and binding on all parties. If, however, the said 
board is unable to decide any question submitted, or point related thereto, that question 
or point shall be referred to an umpire, to be appointed, at the request of said board, by 
one of the circuit judges of the third judicial circuit of the United States, whose 
decision shall be final and binding in the premises. 

The membership of said board shall at all times be kept complete, either the opera- 
tors or miners’ organizations having the right, at any time when a controversy is not 
pending, to change their representation thereon. 

At all hearings before said board the parties may be represented by such person or 
persons as they may respectively select. 

No suspension of work shall take place, by lockout or strike, pending the adjudica- 
tion of any matter so taken up for adjustment. 

V. The Commission adjudges and awards: That whenever requested by a majority 
of the contract miners of any colliery, check weighmen or check docking bosses, or 
both, shall be employed. The wages of said check weighmen and check docking bosses 
shall be fixed, collected, and paid by the miners in such manner as the said miners shall 
by a majority vote elect; and when requested by a majority of said miners, the operators 
shall pay the wages fixed for check weighmen and check docking bosses out of deduc- 
tions made proportionately from the earnings of the said miners on such basis as the 
majority of said miners shall determine. 

VI. The Commission adjudges and awards: That mine cars shall be distributed 
among miners who are at work, as uniformly and as equitably as possible, and that 
there shall be no concerted effort on the part of the miners or mine workers of any col- 
liery or collieries to limit the output of the mines or to detract from the quality of the 
work performed, unless such limitation of output be in conformity to an agreement 
between an operator or operators and an organization representing a majority of said 
miners in his or their employ. 

VII. The Commission adjudges and awards: That in all cases where miners are 
paid by the car the increase awarded to the contract miners is based upon the cars in 
use, the topping required, and the rates paid per car which were in force on April 1, 
1902. Any increase in the size of car, or in the topping required, shall be accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in the rate paid per car. 

VIII. The Commission adjudges and awards: That the following sliding scale of 
wages shall become effective April 1, 1903, and shall affect all miners and mine workers 
included in the awards of the Commision: 

The wages fixed in the awards shall be the basis of, and the minimum under, the 
sliding scale. 

For each increase of § cents in the average price of white-ash coal of sizes above 
pea coal, sold at or near New York, between Perth Amboy and Edgewater, and reported 
to the Bureau of Anthracite Coal Statistics, above $4.50 per ton f. o. b., the employes 
shall have an increase of 1 per cent in their compensation, which shall continue until a 
change in tne average price of said coal works a reduction or an increase in said addi- 
tional compensation hereunder; but the rate of compensation shall in no case be less than 
that fixed in the award. That is, when the price of said coal reaches $4.55 per ton, the 
compensation will be increased 1 per cent, to continue until the price falls below $4.55 
per ton, when the 1 per cent increase will cease, or until the price reaches $4.(0 per ton, 
when an additional 1 per cent will be added, and so on. 

The average prices shall be computed monthly, by an accountant or commissioner, 
named by one of the circuit judges of the third judicial circuit of the United States and 
paid by the coal operators, such compensation as the appointing judge may fix, which 
ae shall be distributed among the operators in proportion to the tonnage of 
each mine. 

In order that the basis may be laid for the successful working of the sliding scale 
provided herein, it is also adjudged and awarded: That all coal-operating companies file 
at once with the United States Commissioner of Labor a certified statement of the rates 
of compensation paid in each occupation known in their companies as they existed 
April 1, 1902. 

IX. The Commission adjudges and awards: That no person shall be refused 
employment, or in any way discriminated against, on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization; and that there shall be no discrimination against 
or interference with any employe who is not a member of any labor organization by 
members of such organization. 

X. The Commission adjudges and awards: That all contract miners be required to 
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furnish, within a reasonable time before each pay day, a statement of the amount of 
money due from them to their laborers, and such sums shall be deducted from the amount 
due the contract miner, and paid directly to each laborer by the company. All employes 
when paid shall be furnished with an itemized statement of account. 

XI. The Commission adjudges and awards: That the awards herein made shall 
continue in force until March 31, 1906; and that any employe or group of employes vio- 
lating any of the provisions thereof shall be subject to reasonable discipline by the 
employer; and, further, that the violation of any of the provisions of these awards, either 
by employer or employes, shall not invalidate any of the provisions thereof. 

The Commission condemns the practice of employing deputies, or the 
coal and iron policemen, by the companies. It recommends more stringent 
laws upon the subject of child labor, particularly as it applies to the 
‘*breaker boys.’’ It opposes compulsory arbitration and favors voluntary 
investigation and arbitration, and adjudges that the awards shall be in force 
until March 31, 1906. Of course, the Commission severely and justifiably 
criticises any lawlessness and violence, no matter by whom committed. It 
also, and with equal force, denounces discrimination and blacklisting. It 
provides for the adjustment of differences which may arise by boards of 
conciliation—the representatives of both parties in interest. The Commission 
says that the contention of the miners embodying ‘‘ the doctrine of collective 
bargaining contains many hopeful elements for the adjustment of relations 
in the mining region,’’ and declares that the strike should and could have 
been avoided by conference between the representatives of both interests 
involved; in other words, placing the onus of responsibility for the strike 
entirely upon the operators, who rejected all proposals for a conciliatory 
policy or to submit the matters in dispute to arbitration. 

We can do no better service to labor’s cause here than to quote part of 
the Commission’s report on the question of organization and recognition of 
trade unions in the adjustment of labor disputes before they have reached, 
or to avoid, the point of contest and conflict. 

In the days when the employer had but few employes, personal acquaintance and 
direct contact of the employer and the employe resulted in mutual knowledge of the 
surrounding conditions and the desires of each. The development of the employers into 
large corporations has rendered such personal contact and acquaintance between the 
responsible employer and the individual employe no longer possible in the old sense. 
The tendency toward peace and good-fellowship which grows out of personal acquaint- 
ance or direct contact should not, however, be lost through this evolution to greater 
combinations, There seems to be no medium through which to preserve it so natural and 
efficient as that of an organization of employes governed by rules which represent the 
will of a properly constituted majority of its members, and officered by members selected 
for that purpose, and in whom authority to administer the rules and affairs of the union 
and its members is vested. 

The men employed ina certain line of work or branch of industry have similar 
feelings, aspirations, and convictions, the natural outgrowth of their common work and 
common trend or application of mind. The union, representing their community of 
interests, is the logical result of their community of thought. It encourages calm and 
intelligent consideration of matters of common interest. In the absence of a union the 
extremist gets a ready hearing for incendiary appeals to prejudice or passion when a 
grievance, real or fancied, of a general nature presents itself for consideration. 

The claim of the worker that he has the same right to join with his fellows in form- 
ing an organization, through which to be represented, that the stockholder of the cor- 
poration has to join others in forming the corporation, and to be represented by its 
directors and other officers, seems to be thoroughly well founded, not only in ethics but 
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under economic considerations. Some employers say to their employes: ‘‘ We do not 
object to your joining the union, but we will not recognize your union nor deal with it as 
representing yov.’’ If the union is to be rendered impotent, and its usefulness is to be 
nullified by refusing to permit it to perform the functions for which it is created, and 
for which alone it exists, permission to join it may well be considered as a privilege of 
doubtful value. 

Trade unionism is rapidly becoming a matter of business, and that employer who 
fails to give the same careful attention to the question of his relation to his labor or his 
employes which he gives to the other factors which enter into the conduct of his 
business, makes a mistake, which sooner or later he will be obliged to correct. In this, 
as in other things, it is much better to start right than to make mistakes in starting 
which necessitate returning to correct them. Experience shows that the more full the 
recognition given to a trade union, the more business-like and responsible it becomes. 
Through dealing with business men in business matters its more intelligent, conservative, 
and responsible members come to the front and gain general control and direction of its 
affairs. If the energy of the employer is directed to discouragement and repression of the 
union, he need not be suprised if the more radically inclined members are the ones most 
frequently heard. 

And thus ends one of the most interesting and eventful episodes in the 
history of industry; one which, with all the inconveniences and all the sacri- 
fices and all the suffering which it may have entailed, will make for the good 


of the human family. 





TAMPA’S For some years a state of anarchy has existed in and around 
CAPITALISTIC ‘Tampa, Florida. The administration of law has been farcical 
BANDITTI. and tragical,either being the vogue as best suited the purposes 
of the clique of antagonistic employers who oppose any effort of the workers 
there to unite for their individual and mutual protection. Men who were 
devoted to their fellow-workers have been abducted from their homes, taken 
on vessels and made away with, or landed among barbarians and aborigines; 
some have been taken and flogged to death, and, again, others shot, until 
such a reign of terror existed that men were afraid to stand for their lawful 
rights and have been cowed into such a condition of submission that they 
would not even dare to name the persons guilty of these outrages and assaults 
upon them. 

Desirous of establishing a better feeling among the workers of Florida, 
so they might be in accord with the organized labor movement of the 
country, and in order to bring about necessary reforms in their condition 
with the least possible friction to employers, organized labor sent several of 
its representatives to Tampa, among others Mr. James Wood, of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Wood, although a wage-worker, has been for many years connected 
with the labor movement. He is a man of education and refinement and 
under no circumstances would be guilty of discourtesy or unmanly conduct 
toward any one. After a stay of several months in Tampa his personality, 
his earnestness, and the ability with which he advocated the cause of labor 
so impressed itself upon the minds of the working people there that nearly 
all of them decided to become identified with the general labor movement. 

When this became known to the clique, to which we have referred 
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above, threatening letters were sent to Mr. Wood and several other organi- 
zers and officers of labor organizations, in which were conveyed the ‘‘ warn- 
ing’’ to leave town, under pain of death. It may not be uninteresting to 
quote one of these threatening letters: 

Tampa, March, 1903. 
JAMES Woop: 

You are hereby commanded to leave the city at once and never return. Our men 
have been watching you since your arrival here and we are convinced that you are a 
trouble maker. Leave the city and save yourself the trouble of our being compelled to 
remove you, which we will do if you are in the city twenty-four hours after receiving this 
letter. Take your Big guard and leave the city under pain of death, for we will not have 


or tolerate any more strikes in this city. Leave or you die. 
(Signed) COMMITTEE OF TAMPA AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 


After receiving two other threatening letters a mass meeting was called 
at which this subject was discussed, and so indignant were the workmen 
that had it not been for Mr. Wood a monster demonstration would have 
demanded from the officials the protection to which all were entitled. But 
Mr. Wood and his associates counseled moderation and against a demonstra- 
tion, fearing that a conflict and widespread injury might result. Copies of 
these threatening letters to which we have just referred were sent to Mr. 
Perkins, president of the Cigarmakers’ International Union and to the 
president of the American Federation of Labor. Protests were made by 
both to the chief of police of Tampa, the following telegram being one of 
the messages to him: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mlarch 79, 1903. 
THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 7Zampa, Fla.: 

In the name of organized labor, as well as every liberty-loving citizen, I demand full 
protection to our organizers, James Wood and James A. Roberts and others, whose lives 
have been threatened. These men I know to be law-abiding citizens and would not be 
guilty of an unlawful act. They have a right to organize workingmen and, if necessary 
in defense of their rights, to strike for the enforcement of them if no other means of redress 
is afforded. The kidnaping and making away with a number of Tampa’s workmen less 
than two years ago warrants belief that the present threat is serious and emanates from 


a capitalistic organized banditti. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


To this we received the following telegraphic reply: 
TAMPA, FLA., March 79, 1903. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.: 
James Wood and James Roberts are in no danger, as my letter following will show. 
J. S. Jones, Chief of Police. 
In his letter Chief of Police Jones repeats that there is no danger to 
either Mr. Wood or our other organizers; denies that there is a capitalistic 
banditti in Tampa, and adds: ‘‘ Nor has there ever been; and so far as that 
committee is concerned which you say kidnaped and made away with a 
number of Tampa workmen less than two years ago, it was not one which 
was made up of capitalists, BUT WAS COMPOSED OF SUBSTANTIAL MEN, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO CLASS OR CONDITION.”’ 
Chief of Police Jones also adds that prior to the receipt of our protest 
and immediately after these letters were ‘‘ said to have been received by Mr. 
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Wood and the others’’ mentioned, there was a considerable stir in the com- 
munity in certain directions on account of these letters. He says: 

‘‘ AND THE CONCENSUS OF OPINION HERE IS THAT THE LETTERS WERE 
NOT SENT BY ANY COMMITTEE BUT WERE WRITTEN BY ONE OF THE MEN 
TO WHOM THE LETTERS WERE SENT AND FOR THE PURPOSE OF STIRRING 
UP STRIFE IN THIS COMMUNITY.”’ 

Believing in the assurances that full protection would be given to Mr. 
Wood, or any of our organizers and local representatives, and as there appeared 
no longer any necessity for Mr. Wood remaining at Tampa, he was directed 
to proceed to other points in the interests of the wage-earners. 

He stopped over for a train at Palatka, Fla., a little more than one hun- 
dred miles from Tampa, and there met with some representative laboring men. 
Strolling from the hotel at which he was stopping, he was accosted by two 
men, one white, the other a negro, who called him by name, talked to him 
familiarly, asking where there was a possibility to obtain work, thus entirely 
throwing him off his guard. They suddenly pounced upon him and began 
shooting. He struggled with them ; the negro emptied his revolver; the white 
man standing aside then leveled his weapon, the shot entered the outer fleshy 
part of Mr. Wood’s left arm and burrowing through came out on the inner side 
of the arm, grazing his clothing in its wake. Another shot which his white 
assailant fired fortunately lodged in the watch * which Mr Wood carried in 
his vest pocket, and thus saved his life. The bullet furrowed its way through 
the strong crystal of the open-face watch, destroyed the steel works, and 
penetrated the metallic background and indented both cases for nearly half an 
inch. Perhaps no more remarkable escape from violent death can be con- 
ceived. 

We have seen Mr. Wood and talked the matter over with him. He is 
confident that his would-be assassins followed him from Tampa to Palatka, 
and that he saw them on the train at one time. 

Attention is called to the significant fact contained not only in the body 
of the threatening letter quoted but also in whose behalf it is signed, in 
other words the ‘‘ Committee of Tampa and Surrounding Country,’’ and also 
that the chief of police did not deem the receipt of the threatening letters by 
Mr. Wood and our other organizers of sufficient importance to undertake 
an investigation for the purpose of placing the responsibility where it should 
lie, but flippantly attributed the sending of the letters by the men who 
received them. 

Is it possible that Chief of Police Jones, of Tampa, is either dominated 
by or is a hireling or a member of the clique in Tampa that has been organ- 
ized as a banditti to prey upon, deport, and make away with men of labor 
in the interest of those employers who are too ignorant and too grasping to 
accord the workers their rights as citizens which the laws of our country 
guarantee ? 

We can assure all whom it concerns that this species of terrorism will 
only the more clearly demonstrate to the workers the necessity for that 
unity which will cement the bonds of fraternity. We shall demand redress 
for our injured brother and relief for our fellow-workers, for whom will be 


*See photograph of watch and bullet on another page of this issue. 
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wrung the unquestioned right of free speech, free assembly, and the exer- 
cise of their lawful right as American citizens to organize. 

We shall encourage our fellow-workers of Tampa and elsewhere to 
stand manfully for deliverance from this anarchistic, tyrannical form of gov- 
ernment, and we entertain the hope of personally meeting them in the 
furtherance of this purpose. 













EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we publish a sympo- 
sium upon the all-absorbing question of child labor, contributed by a host of 
writers fully qualified to deal with this grave subject, many of whom have 
given decades to the investigation and study of this problem, all of them 
having large experience in this as well as in many other fields of economic 
development. Such writers realize fully the evils which have accompanied 
industrial growth with the division and subdivision of labor through which 
children have been corralled into the factories, mills, and workshops. 

Our contributors in the symposium published in this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST deal with the several phases of the child labor 
/ question, and many suggestions are made to secure the desired relief so that 
the children may be taken out of the hives of industry and placed in the 
more beneficent atmosphere of the home, the school room, and the play- 
ground. 

This symposium, coming in the wake of child labor laws in Texas, 
Alabama, and Oregon, will have a splendid influence in securing the passage 
q of the pending bill in Virginia and several of the other states which as yet 
have no such beneficent and humane laws. 

It is an additional pleasure to be able to announce that a number of 
other competent and sympathetic writers will contribute articles to this sym- 
posium, which will be continued in the June issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST. We commend the careful perusal of these articles to all 
organized labor, our friends, and other investigators. 




































Appreciative of the splendid efforts being made by the organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor who are active in bringing the wage-earners 
of all classes within the fold of unionism, it is urged that special efforts be 
made to organize the Trunk and Bag Workers, particularly those located in 
Richmond and Petersburg, Va.; Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio; Baltimore, 
Md., and Denver, Colo. Also that special efforts be made to organize Cloth 
Spongers and Finishers wherever located, as well as the Railway Equipment 
Painters. The special efforts along these lines was ordered by the New Orleans 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

There is general agreement between the plutocratic opposition press, the 
antagonistic employers of labor, the socialist press, and the political socialists 
in their denunciation of the trade union movement and leading trade union- 
ists. One can readily discern that they have one primary purpose in common; 
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that is, either to crush the trade unions or to have them ‘‘ run right,’’ and, 
of course, their view of trade unions being run right is that they may be 
impotent to perform the functions for which they are organized and used 
only as their opponents wish them to be used. 


The annual convention of the Massachusetts State Conference, com- 
posed of local unions of the Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union, 
adopted resolutions strongly pledging the Massachusetts locals and urging 
all locals of the International Bricklayers and Masons to vote in favor of 
affiliation to the American Federation of Labor. It may be well to state that 
the Stone Masons’ International Union, so-called, is not affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Incidental to the meeting of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, held at Toronto the week of April 20-25, the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council have addressed and will address public meet- 
ings at several cities on their way to Toronto, in that city, and at several 
points returning therefrom. An abstract of the business transacted at Toronto 
will appear in the June issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


‘‘ Where production is controlled despotically by capital there may be a 
seeming prosperity, but the qualities which give sacredness and worth to life 


are enfeebled and destroyed.’’—The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in 
its report, page 38. 

Wonder whether the Commission aimed at Baer or Parry. 

In New Zealand the Court of Compulsory Arbitration, having a case 
under consideration, decided among other things that the non-unionists and 
*‘scabs’’ in the trade should be admitted to membership in the union with- 
out investigation or ballot. Quite a new achievement to commend compul- 
sory arbitration to the favorable (?) consideration of trade-unionists, eh ? 


One of the effects of the miners’ strike in the anthracite coal region was 
the ‘‘ voluntary ’’ advance of 10 per cent to the miners in the St. George 
district of Maryland. It is only about two years ago when these men struck 
for an advance of 10 per cent and were defeated, half a dozen of the leaders 
being imprisoned. And yet the world moves. 


The Texas State Federation of Labor has re-affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor by charter. The opponents of our movement, who glee- 
fully proclaimed and conspicuously published the withdrawal a year ago, 
will of course as gladly hail this item and as prominently publish it. 


The attempted assassination of union men in Florida is but a symptom 
of antagonism of the Parry type, only it is not so refined. 
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UNITING THE 


Blacksmiths—Allied Metal Mechanics. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., AZarch 4, 1903. 
Mr. SAMUEI, GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I am enclosing you 
a copy of my decision as arbitrator in the Mul- 
holland-Slocum controversy for your information. 
With best wishes, I am, yours fraternally, 
(Signed) JAMES O’CONNELL, 
International President Machinists. 





MARCH 4, 1903. 
Mr. JOHN MULHOLLAND, 
President Allied Metal Mechanics, and 
Mr. JOHN SLocum, 
President Intl. Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

GENTLEMEN AND BROTHERS : I have had under 
consideration the statements and documents pre- 
sented by you relative to the controversy over the 
jurisdiction of Blacksmiths’ Helpers, and the fur- 
ther question as to whether an agreement was made 
between the Allied Metal Mechanics and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, in which it 
was understood that the Blacksmiths’ Helpers were 
to be assigned to the Allied Metal Mechanics and 
the Drop Forge men were to be assigned to the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

I find upon investigation that there was unques- 
tionably an apparent understanding reached be- 
tween Mr. Kerr, secretary of the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, and Mr. John Mul- 
holland, president of the Allied Metal Mechanics, in 
which it was understood that the Blacksmith’s 
Helpers were to be transferred to the Allied Metal 
Mechanics and the Drop Forge men to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

I can find no evilence that an agreement was 
signed, but that Mr. Kerr was unquestionably rep- 
resenting largely his own opinion and had not con- 
sulted fully with his organization, and that when 
it came to the fulfillment of the apparent promises 
made by him his organization did not approve of 


ORGANIZED. 


his position and, therefore, the tacit understanding 
or agreement was not ratified. 

My knowledge of the Blacksmiths’ trade leads 
me to believe that the Blacksmith Helpers is the 
apprentice to the-blacksmith trade, and can not lk 
considered on the same lines as the helper in the 
machinists’ or other mechanical trades; for, as, 
general rule, there are no apprentices in the black. 
smiths’ trade except the helper, who is looki 
forward at all times to the day when he will stan 
behind the anvil as a blacksmith. 

I regret exceedingly that the supposed agreement 
led Mr. Mulholland, of the Allied Metal Me 
chanics, to believe that a thorough understanding 
had been reached, and further that Mr. Gompen, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, was 
also led to believe that an agreement had been 
signed, and under this supposition issued a circular 
to the effect that the Blacksmiths’ Helpers were to 
be transferred to the Allied Metal Mechanics. This 
impression on the part of Mr. Gompers was largely 
gained through an editorial printed in the Black 
smiths’ official journal, supposed to have bee 
written by Mr. Kerr, the secretary of the Interm- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. All these mis- 
understandings have brought about many com- 
plications that could have easily been avoided, ani 
the bests interests of both organizations served # 
the very start of the controversy had a written ani 
signed agreement been made. ; 

My decision, therefore, as arbitrator in the dis 
pute is as follows: 

Inasmuch as the Blacksmith Helper is toall 
intents and purposes the apprentice in the Black- 
smiths’ trade, his membership naturally and right 
fully belongs in the organization where the 
men from whom he expects to learn the trade holis 
membership. I decide, therefore, that the Black 
smiths’ Helpers shall come under the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmith 
believing that in rendering this decision no injs 
tice will be done the Allied Metal Mechanics; bt 
on the contrary, that the organization will be t 
lieved from any complications in the future. 

With best wishes, I am, yours fraternally, 

Jas. O'CONNELL, Arbitrator. 





Trade union histories have already been pub- 
lished as follows: 

September, 1902—International Association of 
Machinists, Steam Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Wire Weavers, Stationary Firemen, 
Table-knife Grinders, Oil and Gas Well Workers, 
Longshoremen, Powder and High Explosive Work- 
ers, Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers, Marble 
Workers, Paving Cutters’ Union, Painters, Dec- 
orators, and Paperhangers, Plumbers, Steam and 
Gas Fitters, Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers, Uphol- 
sterers, Cigarmakers’ International Union, Bakers 
and Confectioners, Journeymen Tailors, Trunk and 
Bag Workers, Theatrical Stage Employes, Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, Railroad Telegraphers, Laundry 
Workers. 


October, 1992—Elastic Goring Weavers, Ele 
trical Workers, Coopers, Actors’ Protective Union, 
Car Workers, Barbers, Steel and Copper Pist 
Printers. : 

December, 1902—Horseshoers, Musicians, N+ 
tional Spinners’ Union, United Textile Workers, 
Amalgamated Glass Workers, Tube Workers, 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 

In addition to those published this month theres® 
a number which will be published in the near futur 

This history of trade unions is a most val 
record of labor’s struggle and advance. Officers 
unions who have not forwarded their history 
asked to do so at the earliest possible moment,# 
order that the record may be complete whet 
history is published in permanent form. 
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TRADE UNION HISTORY. 


By TRADE UNION OFFICERS. 





GRANITE CUTTERS. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY JAMES DUNCAN. 


in the United States in the early part of the 

last century. They met with varied success— 
good progress when trade was brisk, but almost 
collapsing when every other decade brought ac- 
cursed financial panics. The organized Granite 
Cutters of Baltimore secured passage of an act in 
the Maryland legislature, in 1832, thereafter pro- 
hibiting the employment of state convicts at 
granite cutting, and had cash enough to take over 
by valuation the plant and stock of the trade 
owned by the state for the employment of con- 
victs. The Granite Cutters of Columbia, S. C., had 
agood organization prior to the war of 1861-1865, 
and, in fact, had a trade eight- 


[ss unions of Granite Cutters began to form 


A delegate represented the Granite Cutters’ Na- 
tional Union in 1881 at the birth of the American 
Federation of Labor, which at that time was known 
as the Federation of Trade and Labor Unions of 
North America. Progress was thereafter recorded, 
although it came slowly. Wages advanced, regular 
pay days were introduced, and the limitation of ap- 
prentices was established. This was followed by a 
more general system of agreements with employers, 
defining working conditions and a discussion for 
a shorter workday. In 1886 the hours of labor in 
many cities changed to nine per day and in a few 
places, noticeably Denver, New York, and Wash- 
ington, to eight hours per day. The nine-hour day 
was fully introduced in the 
trade in 1890, and with the 





hour workday well established 
when the cloud of secession 
had its effect on the economic 
movement of the South and 
dwarfed it so that for years 
thereafter it simply smoldered, 
awaiting the development of 
reconstruction. 

There was a healthy union 
of Granite Cutters in Quincy, 
Mass., at the time and place 
where the first railroad in this 
country was operated. It was 
not until March, 1877, at Rock- 
land, Me., that the Granite 
Cutters’ International Union 
was formed and our official 
journal established. Trade 
conditions were then very un- 
satisfactory. The hours of la- 
bor were as long as sunlight; 
cost of living had materially 
increased, and wages were so 
low and pay days so irregular 
that skilled workmen lost 
courage and ‘almost despaired 
of the utility of popular gov- 
emment. After organization 
Was completed it was found necessary, in 1880, 
'o change from an International to a National 
Union, owing to conflict between the slow 
moving conditions prevalent in the Canadian 
aes and the go-aheadism of craftsmen in the 
~hited States. Violent strikes, some of them end- 
ing in defeat, followed. Employers seemed deter- 
— to prevent the introduction of national trade 
a and, in addition to causing strikes, fol- 
.. 4 apparently well-understood system of 
fos Bing union officials, who invariably were re- 
to employment elsewhere. Attempts were made 
. jmabteh wage scales, apprentice regulations, 
nd regular pay days. 








JAMES DUNCAN. 


quarry districts on that basis 
several cities, ably supported 
by central bodies, speedily ad- 
justed affairs on the eight-hour 
system. 

The panic of a decade ago 
ensued, and, true to their over- 
bearing proclivities, certain 
employers seized the oppor- 
tunity and became parties to 
a connivance like unto which 
there are few parallels in the 
history of the labor movement. 

We had by that time a well- 
regulated system of yearly or 
two-yearly agreements with 
employers, which was effective 
from May ist to the same date 
the following year, or May 
ist of any subsequent year if 
no notice of change were given 
three months prior to that date 
by either —_ in any year. 
Our schedules for 1892-1893 
had been arranged and signed 
and became operative on May 
1. They went into effect at 
that date, but although employers knew our 
business was transacted by the referendum (we 
have not held a convention since 1880), and 
that agreements signed up for a year or longer 
could not be annulled by our National Executive 
Board, we received an ultimatum from the New 
England Granite Manufacturers’ Association, on 
May 9, 1892, stating that unless we agreed to new 
schedules that had been prepared by them, to go 
into effect May 14 of that year, a general lockout 
would be ordered. 

Our contracts with them called for three months’ 
notice of any proposed change being given prior to 
May 1, 1893, so their conception of fulfillment is 
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apparent when but five days’ notice of o- should refuse to work for non-association employes 
nine months ahead of the specified time was made and they would demand the presentation of a clea 
an ultimatum. card from granite cutters as a prerequisite to em. 

Their proposed schedule called for termination ployment. Again we balked. Any employer who 
of agreements at January 1st of each year, the in- would sign and observe our scale was good enough 
tent of which was to have thethree hardest months for us, and there that situation remains. 
of the year in which to starve men into submission We were now ready for eight-hour legislation, 
if a conflict ensued. The other essential in their Congress had refused it, as it does still. We log 
protocol was that the men should be dealt with faith in political reforms for trade affairs, and jn 
as individuals and under no circumstances would 1897 resolved that after May 1, 1900, no unioy 
committees representing our union be admitted to granite cutter would work more than eight hous 
conference. It was a declaration of war, and for from od day for any employer, Uncle Sam included, 
five to eighteen months it raged with all the bit- he date came along and a clash was the result. We 
terness born of capitalistic greed on one side and had but ten weeks of a suspension to introduce 
injured unionism on the other. this grand reform, and 20 cents a day assessment 

It cost our compact membership a trifle over members who were employed helped to raise the 
$250,000 to support the stalwart unionists whostood necessary $115,000 to liquidate the strike. 
for liberty, unity, and right, to raise which our If digression is in order it will be of interest to 
members at work were assessed 50 cents per day _ state that, as our funds had to be invested in Goy. 
while actually employed, and they paid it like ernment bonds, we had just bought a few at 1114 
heroes. and finding a rising market we sold during the firt 

We won. Settlements were all made with union month of the strike at 1153/. This increased pr. 
committees, and January ist was not the date mium, with current interest, added $5,000 to ow 
agreed upon for change of wage rates. March ist, strike fund, and may be the only time Uncle Sam 
or three months prior to Decoration Day (which is collateral was successfully utilized to raise money 
an objective point in the granite trade),was selected in support of a strike. We were somewhat saucy 
for the change. Employers in other trades talk about that time, for we also asked an increase 
themselves hoarse about mythical cases of union 23 percent in wages. We got the eight-hour day 
men violating agreements, but weseldom hearfrom and 16% per cent increase. This spring time we 
them of such abject lack of honoramongemployers added 7 per cent, which fills the constitution 
as the above recorded historical fact. edict mapped out in our aspirations of 1897. 

We were for a time forced to accept no discrimi- Trade conditions are brisk at present, and ow 
nation against non-union men, but that was passive. additional leisure time is not wasted, for our men- 
In a short time it so demoralized trade that em- bers are becoming expert gardeners, base bul 

loyers who had thought it fit to add to the deca- —, bicyclists, etc., all of which means mor 
ogue, shouted broadcast, ‘‘’To h—— with no dis- resh air and better health, and their children ar 
crimination; we want no more of it.’’ We grinned enjoying better food, clothing, and education tha 
and bore the ordeal until the other side wassick of it; they did, In short, the standard of life in our trate 
then came complacent reconstruction on our part, is creditably advanced and trade unionism steppel 
but a radical demand from the other side that we in to doit where politics and philanthropy failed. 


BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS. 


FRANK DuFFY, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER. 








was organized at aconvention held in Chicago, one from the middle states (including the provinces 
August 12, 1881. Many local unions had existed of Ontario and Quebec), one from the southem 
prior to this date and several efforts at national states and two from the western states, one d 
organization had been made, notably in 1854.and which shall be from the west of the Mississipp 
again in 1867, but the Brotherhood, as at present River (including Manitoba and British Columb. 
constituted, claims its birth from the date first The board has power to decide all points of lay, 
mentioned. The objects as set forth in the pre- settle grievances, and authorize strikes, in co 
amble to the constitution were: formity with the constitution. 
‘* To rescue our trade from the low level to which The organization provides a funeral benefit d 
it had fallen, and, by mutual effort, to raise our- $100 on six months’ membership and $200 for a 
selves to the position in society to which we are year; a wife’s funeral benefit is $25 on six m 
justly entitled; to cultivate a feeling of friendshi a and $50 on one year. Disability beneii 
among the craft, and to elevate the moral, intel- are allowed as follows: $100 on one year’s me 
lectual, and social condition of all journeymen car- bership; $200 on two years’ membership; $30 ® 
penters. It is furthermore our object to assist each three years’ membership, and at the expiration 
other to secure employment; tofurnish aid in cases five years’ membership, $400. 
of death or permanent disability; and for mutual The first convention after organization was belt 
relief and other benevolent purposes. ”’ in Philadelphia in 1882. The second was conve? 
The officers consist of a general president, two in New York in 1884, the convention of 1883 bem 
general vice-presidents, a general secretary-treas- ae in order to place the unions on a belt 
urer, and a general executive board of five mem- foundation, giving them more opportunity toa 
bers, consisting of one from the New England tain the actual requirements of the orga 


sik Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners states (including New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
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nd become more familiar with the constitution. 

Since that time the progress of the Brotherhood 
tas been onward and upward. The struggle has 
teen at times a difficult one. The growth of the 
movement has not been spasmodic, but of a steady, 
continuous character, indicating that the founders 
ofthe order built both wisely and well. ; 

The principal trouble appeared to be with the 
Knights of Labor. In many instances clashes 
ocurred among carpenters holding Brotherhood 
cards and members of the Knights of Labor, and 
Carpenters’ Assembly, Knights of Labor, of Troy, 
N. Y., refused to work with members of the Brother- 
hood and struck against them. At that time, un- 
fortunately for the cause of labor, ‘‘ was discerned 
a secret and formidable movement of a certain 
dement within the Knights of Labor, bent upon 
hostility to trade unions and aiming to attack 
them singly, and, if possible, 
encompass their destruction.’’ 
Atthe same time ‘‘friendly re- 
lations were maintained be- 
tween the Brotherhood of this 
country and the Carpenters’ 
unions of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and other Euro- 
pean countries.’’ 

Shortly after the organization 
of the Brotherhood the move- 
ment for shorter hours and bet- 
ter conditions was started. Ef- 
forts to secure the nine-hour day 
were successful in the spring of 
185 in a number of places 
throughout the country, par- 
ticularly on the Pacific coast. A 
reduction in hours of labor on 
Saturday in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Hartford, and St. Cathe- 
mines, Ont., had been accom- 
panel, and a strong central 
dy known as the Short Hour 
league had been organized in 
Philadelphia. The movement 
for eight hours was inaugurated in the following 
year, 1886, and was of a general character by the 
Brotherhood. At the convention held in Buffalo, 
N.¥., in August of that year, the general secretary 
reported that, ‘‘ 2,486 of the members are working 
tight hours per day; 5,834 are on nine hours per 
day, and 1,118 are having shorter hours on Satur- 
days.” At present the number of cities where the 
eight-hour day is the rule is 283, and the number 
of members benefited nearly 60,000. 

From 12 local unions, in 1881, the Brotherhood 
has increased to 1,275 local unions at the present 
Writing,and from a membership of 2,042 it has grown 
‘0 126,750, thus fulfilling in a remarkable degree 

predictions uttered by the general secretary- 
carer at the Buffalo convention in 1886, ‘‘ that, 

Tom present indications, our society, before man 
Years, will be one of the most powerful trade organi- 
uations in America, and second to none in point of 
members and financial standing.”’ 
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Its jurisdiction extends from Halifax, N. S., to 
the Pacific coast, and from Quebec to Galveston, 
and recognizes no distinction on account of color, 
race, nationality, religion, or politics; its members 
recognizing each other only as American workmen, 
bound together for one purpose—the elevation of 
the human race and the securing of what they 
believe themselves justly entitled to. 

It is a well-known fact that labor organization, 
to be successful, must have good financial manage- 
ment. The Brotherhood has been fortunate in this 
respect. Every legitimate claim against it has been 
paid, and a balance remains in the treasury. Even 
during those years of business depression (1892-93) 
this proud record was not broken, and the organ- 
ization emerged from that period ina condition 
prepared to take advantage of the return of pros- 
perous times. During the 21 years of its existence 
the Brotherhood has paid out 
in strike benefits $295,818.29; 
death and disability benefits, 
$815,460.91, making a total of 
$1,111,279.20. Tothis sum, large 
as it is, must be added sick 
benefits paid by the local unions 
during the same period, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to over 
$900,000, bringing the total sum 
to $2,011,279.20 expended by 
the Carpenters for the relief of 
widows and orphans, and to 
aid their disabled, sick, and 
distressed union men. 

The outlook for the future is 
of the most encouraging char- 
acter. Unions are springing up 
in portions of the country where 
the meaning of unionism was 
entirely unknown. Applications 
for charters are coming in to the 
general office at a rapid rate, and 
it is not too much to predict that 
within a comparatively short 
time the fifteen hundred notch 
will be reached. A long, strong pull on behalf of 
the membership of the Brotherhood is the only 
thing necessary to accomplish the desired result. 

The following is a list of the general presidents 
from the birth of the organization to the present 
time: 

Gabriel Edmonston, Washington, D. C., 1881-82; 
John D. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa., 1882-83; J. P. 
McGinley, Chicago, IIll., 1883-84; Jos. F. Billings- 
ley, Washington, D. C., 1884-86; William J. Shields, 
Boston, Mass., 1886-88; D. P. Rowland, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1888-90; H. W. Kliver, Chicago, IIl., 1890-92; 
Henry H. Trenor, New York City, 1892-94; Charles 
E. Owens, New York City, 1894-96; Henry Lloyd, 
Boston, Mass., 1896-98; John Williams, Utica, 
N. Y., 1898-99 (the latter was appointed State 
Factory Inspector, New York; resigned Novem- 
ber 1, 1899, and First Vice-President Huber filled 
the unexpired term); William D. Huber, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1900 03. 








BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS. 


Cc. L. BAINE, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


From the time of their inception till they 
reach a position of economic power and influ- 
ence in the trade, their progress is beset by every 
obstacle, every difficulty within and without, and 
there is probably no organization which more 
merits the success attendant upon the arrival at a 
position of power and usefulness than the trade 
union. The history of the trade union that has 
progressed from its initial stage toone of economic 
usefulness, without having undergone this experi- 
ence, has not yet, to our knowledge, been written. 
The trade union known as the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union was organized April 10, 1895, oper- 
ating under a system of low dues and no benefits— 
a policy that our industrial life and the successful 
progress of trade unionism has conclusively proved 
to be totally unfit, altogether impracticable. In its 
application, particularly to our trade, its failure 
could not be more complete and the history of our 
organization while conducted under that system 
is clearly portrayed in the words ‘‘ lamentable 
failure.’ 

The formation of our organization was completed 
with John F. Tobin, general president; William H. 
Loughlin, general vice-president; Horace M. Eaton, 
general secretary; = Alvin C. Howes, general 
treasurer. Of these officers, President Tobin is now 
the only one identified with the organization. His 
occupation of the presidency has been continuot , 
and any history of this organization, however brief 
it may be, must pay tribute to him whose indefati- 
gable — of purpose, steadfast adler- 
ence, unswerved, undeterred in the face of discour- 
agements, failures, privations, and seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles, has steered us straight and 
true to success, 

November 9, 1895, we affiliated with the Ameri- 
ican Federation of Labor, the greatest labor organi- 
zation the world has ever known, and our progress 
to the present day has been under her sheltering 
fold. To her must all trade unions pay reverent 
homage. We grew to a membership of 12,000, 
which rapidly receded to less than 4,000, with 
every indication pointing to complete disrup- 
tion. With a bankrupt treasury and a disunited 
membership ; with the last breath of our organiza- 
tion struggling to escape from the strangulation of 
an unwise policy and seeking to find that freedom 
and life so happily enjoyed by trade unions that 
had been taught by the exigencies of our indus- 
trial life to adopt a policy compatible with existing 
conditions, we, in convention assembled at Roch- 
ester, N.Y., June 19, 1899, adopted aur present sys- 
tem of higher dues, sick, death, and strike benefits. 

Prior to that date there were no successesto chron- 
icle in our history, but the splendid lesson taught 
by previous failures made possible the building of 
an organization on a solid foundation that nothing 
short of the abject imbecility of our membership 
can shake. At that convention the ruling intelli- 
gence of the assembled delegates was keenly alive 
to the fact that in an industry embracing 1,600 in- 
dividual shoe manufactories, located in all parts of 


Ts history of all trade unions is similar. 
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the country, employing approximately 1500» 
skilled and unskilled shoe workers, numbering in 
addition to the native-born and American-bred 
citizen. every nationality of Europe and many of 
Asia, realized all the woes of our present industria] 
system where the men are not fully organized, 

Our present system inaugurated at that conver 
tion was the result of a careful study of all succes 
ful trade unions and memories ever fresh of 
failures. From June 19, the date of reorganizatio 
we commenced to make a history that will lives, 
long as shoe workers seek through organization t 
gain a higher plane of living. At the close of the 
Rochester convention our organization not only 
had no treasury but was actually in debt for 
several hundred dollars. Under the banner of ow 
union stamp, a constructive policy was adopted, 
and a basis of weekly dues that would give an in- 
come commensurate with the absolute require 
ments of a trade union that aspired to improv 
the conditions of the trade. We have steadily pr 
gressed to a success that has never been parallele 
or even approached by any previous organizatio 
of shoe workers. Our union stamp is know 
throughout the length and breadth of our lan 
and in foreign lands, and is recognized by organ 
ized labor and its sympathizers as emblematic of the 
hopes of our org nization to eliminate as far as 
possible that fell competition, the curse of our 
trade, that has introduced those iniquituous sys 
tems of contract convict labor and child labor— 
systems that in the minds of future generatior 
will reproach the civilization, the humanity of tL 
people under whose government they were allowe 
to exist. 

Since our graduation from a policy that is obso- 
lete, so far as progressive ot og unions are con 
cerned, we have enrolled in membership over 
55,000. During the less than four years of our re- 
organization our treasury has grown from a state 
of bankruptcy to $110,000. Each year has seep 
us double in membership, income, and local 
unions. 

We have disbursed hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in sick and death benefits and in advertis 
ing and in promoting the sale of union-stamp 
shoes. There are over 320 manufacturers operating 
under our union stamp, which carries with it a 
arbitration contract by which all differences a 
peacefully adjusted without entailing a stoppage 
work or in any way interfering with the trade, and 
under which these manufacturers have enjoyed # 
freedom from industrial disturbances never before 
enjoyed and, considering past experience, hardly 
hoped for. ; 

In many localities the wages have been increased 
and conditions of employment improved, an¢ ® 
more favored localities the workday has beet 
duced to nine hours. The introduction of our usler 
stamp and the methods of advertising and promot 
ing the sale of shoes bearing it has so incre th 
output of some manufacturers that wages have bees 
voluntarily increased. Our arbitration contrac 
has proved eminently satisfactory. 
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BOILERMAKERS. 


Wo. J. GILTHORPE, GRAND SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


in Chicago, August 16, 1881, by representa- 

tives from Chicago, St. Paul, Detroit, Cleve- 
und, Erie, Cincinnati, New York, Boston, Provi- 
ence, R. I., and Paterson, N. J., under the name 
ithe National Boilermakers and Helpers’ Protec- 
we Union. John Kirk, New York, was elected 
resident; James Ross, Detroit, vice-president; 
iylvester Riley, Providence, treasurer; James Mc- 
Givern, Cleveland, secretary. After adopting a con- 
stitution and by-laws they adjourned to meet in 
Boston in 1882. 

During 1881 branches were organized at Portland, 
Me.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Bay City, Mich.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Jersey City, 

N. J.; Rondout, N. Y.; Ches- 

er, Pa, 

During 1881 the Detroit 
Jnion made a demand for 12 
er cent increase in wages, 
shich was granted by all the 
hops in the city except the 
yetroit Locomotive Works, , 
whomadea fightoftendays’ , 
duration. In October of the | 


Ts International Brotherhood was organized 


same year the St. Paul Union 
went out on strike because 
of bad treatment and insult- \ 
ag language being used to 
sem » | the manager of the 
ailroad shop. They asked 
ran increase in wages at 
the same time. The men won 
after a stubborn fight of eight 
weeks, 

In May,1882,the New York 
Union demanded an increase 
of 10 per cent. The shops 
refused it and the men went out on strike and won 
in two weeks in all of their demands. The same 
year the Providence branch struck against a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in wages. After six weeks’ strike 
it was settled by arbitration, the men getting 3% 
per cent increase. The men were upheld through 
all of these strikes by volunteer subscriptions from 
the brother craftsmen. 

The convention was next held August 6, 1884, in 
Cincinnati, and the name was changed to the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and 
Iron Ship Builders’ Protective and Benevolent 
Union of the United States and Canada. New York 
was chosen as the next city in which to hold the 
convention. 

Toronto, Philadelphia, Burlington, and Omaha 
were organized during the year of 1884. 

From 1890 to 1892 the trade organized branches 
n many sections of the country. There were a 
dumber of strikes with varying success, but, us a 
whole, our union made substantial progress. 
| May 1, 1892, was the inauguration of the nine- 
tourday. Boston, after being out eight weeks, com- 


WM. J. GIL 





promised on 58 hours per week without reduction 
of wages. In March, 1893, the Chicago Union made 
a request of their employers for eight hours, and, 
after a series of interviews and conferences by the 
union committee and the manufacturers, a com- 
promise was effected whereby a nine-hour day 
would go into effect the ist of May, 1893, in all 
shops in the city. There was not a moment lost 
by the men in that struggle in the attainment of 
the nine-hour day. 

New Orleans won the nine-hour day in 1893 after 
eight days of strike. 

In 1893 the consolidation of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers was effected in the city 
of Chicago by official repre- 
sentatives of each side, where- 
in the constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and later 
on ratified by the several 
unions, and the work of the 
committee was made perma- 
nent by the unions of both 
organizationsvoting on same. 
They were now joined under 
the same name, The Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and 
Iron Ship Builders of Amer- 
ica, with a roll of 16,200 
financial members, where up 
to 1898 our total membership 
did not run up to 2,200. Es- 
pany has this increase 

en made during the past 
year, and it is attributable to 
the indefatigable efforts of 
the organizers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 
because of their work being an example and being 
ocular demonstration to those most interested. 

We have, during the past two years, procured 
the nine-hour day in 30 cities. We have the eight- 
hour day the rule in five of the largest cities, on 
outside work, and have adopted a system which a 
few years ago the companies and corporations 
would denounce as an interference with their busi- 
ness. We find that now they are as eager to have a 
yearly contract with us as we are ourselves. 

We have been affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor since 1886. Our order has a union 
label indorsed by the American Federation of Labor. 

It is a matter of record in this Brotherhood that 
in 1894 the average wages of this brotherhood was 
24 cents per hour. To-day the average is 31 cents 
per hour, with a tremendous increase of territory 
to glean from. So, take it as a lesson what this 
brotherhood has obtained in regard to the benefit 
extended to the members, whereon it would stand 
as a monument of business as a better paying 
investment for members who pay their money in 
to receive something for it. 


THORPE. 
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UNITED HATTERS. 


SECRETARY JOHN PHILLIPS. 


ized in 1854, and held its first convention in 
the city of Philadelphia in June of that year. 
There were 27 delegates present, representing the 
following places: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Orange, Danbury, Albany, Utica, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Baltimore, Newark. 
At this convention R. J. Tiffany was elected presi- 
dent and Geo. W. Weed,* * 


TT" Hatters’ National Association was organ- 


amalgamated organization was held in New York 
at the University Settlement Building, and on May 
11, this year, the third convention will be held, — 

Before closing this article it may be well to say 
that the Hatters of this country attribute nearly ail 
of their success to the influence of their union 
label. The label was issued in November, 1885, and 
since that time over 50 non-union factories have 
been unionized. The label 
did this, and the label 





secretary. The convention 
was in session five days. 

The second convention 
was held in Cincinnati in 
June, 1856, at Goldsmith’s 
Hall. J. S. Williams was 
elected president and T. 
O’Keefe, secretary. 

The next was held in 
New York in June, 1860, 
at Humboldt Hall. G. H. 
Richards was elected pres- 
ident, Geo. W. Bines, sec- 
retary. 

Regular conventions 
were afterwards held every 
four years, and special 
ones at intervals. 

The regular ones were 
as follows: 1864, at Evans’ 
Hall, Boston, Mass.; 1868, 
at Library Hall, Newark, 
N. J.; 1872, at South Nor- 
walk, Conn.; 1876, at Bell’s 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
1880, at Mandeville Hall, 





Orange, N. J.; 1884, at 
Opera House, Bethel, 


Conn.; 1888, at Congress 
Hall, New York; 1892, at 
85 East Fourth street, 
New York. 


at 





=> 





alone. Many thousands of 
dollars have been spent 
in advertising the label 
_ and in placing agents on 
the road to keep up a cease- 
less agitation in connec: 
tion with the sale of union. 
made hats. But all of thi 


advertising and agitatio 
would have gone fo: 
naught if the organized 
labor of this country had 
not supported the Hat- 
ters. If the members of 
labor organizations had 
been supine, indifferent 
and careless, and had not 
demanded union-made 
hats, the Hatters’ unior 
label would have died of 
inanition or dry rot, and 
would have been con- 
signed to oblivion. 

To-day it is safe to say 
that there is not a retail 
hat store in the United 
States that does not carry 
union-made hats—more or 
less. 

When legislation was 











All of these conventions 
were held by the Hat 
Finishers. The other branch of the trade (Makers) 
also held some conventions, but the record in rela- 
tion to them is not available at present. 

In March, 1896, the two branches of the trade 
(Makers and Finishers) held a joint convention in 
the city of New York and amalgamated. They 
dropped their respective names, and took the name 
of The United Hatters of North America. Since the 
amalgamation took place the Hatters have experi- 
enced such a career of strength, success, and pros- 
perity that it has far exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations. At present the trade is in a pros- 


perous condition, wages have been increased, the 
workday has been shortened, steady employment 
is the rule, and a general feeling of content and 
satisfaction prevails. 

In May, 1900, the second convention of the 


JOHN PHILLIPS, 


needed to formulate laws 
for the protection of union 
labels, the Hatters always contributed their share 
of the expense, and sometimes more than their 
share. They believed in doing everything possible 
for the general welfare of organized labor. 

The rank and file of the members of the United 
Hatters of North America number now between 
eight thousand and nine thousand men, and is 
slowly increasing. 

The national association and many of the local 
associations collect their dues on the percentage 
plan. The member who earns the most — 
pays the most. It is a sort of income tax. e 
heavy burdens are placed on the shoulders of those 
best fitted to bear them. 

On the 21st of September, 1896, the 
ters of North America received a char 
American Federation of Labor. 


United Hat- 
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WHAT OUR 


ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 
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In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 800 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various sec- 
tions of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each 


other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the 


country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blast Furnace Workers. 


William J. Clark.—Have formed new unions at 
Jackson, Ironton, Hecla, and Vesuvius, Ohio. Will 
son form new unions at Milwaukee, Duluth, Den- 
ver, Birmingham, Ala., and other places. Trade 
Was never better and we expect to increase our 
membership fivefold. 


Brewery Workers. 


Julius Zorn.—Conditions in our trade have 

greatly improved through better organization. All 

bers are agitating the union labels. We have 

ad a oy many members laid off during the 

winter, but hope to see employment more steady 
uring the spring and summer. 


Broom' Makers. 


Will R. Boyer.—Trade better at present than for 
several years. There is a good demand for union- 
made brooms. Non-union shops are asking infor- 
mation regarding the use of the union labels. Dur- 
ing the past ten weeks 15 charters have been issued 
and the label has been placed in over thirty facto- 
ries. Our organization is now taking a referendum 
vote as to claiming jurisdiction over Brushmakers 
with good prospects of passage of the same. This 
will materially increase our membership. We are 
issuing 1,300,000 labels per month. Seventy per 
cent of the substantial factories are using our label. 
Formed new locals recently in Kansas, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Alabama, and Ohio. 
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Carpenters. 


Frank Dufjy.—We are very busy at the present 
time attending to trade movements, which are to 
be instituted this spring. We can not give a de- 
tailed statement of progress at this time; but later 
on, as the season advances, will endeavor to give 
this information, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the outcome will be satisfactory. 


Granite Cutters. 


James Duncan.—This was a quiet springtime as far 
as public mention of our trade affairs was concerned, 
but it was one of the most important in our history. 
Heretofore our employers in the low-paid section 
of the country were averse to meeting our local 
committees until a few days before or after agree- 
ments terminated, and strikes to enforce new ends 
were necessary. This year they displayed better 
judgment by meeting us in conference six weeks 
prior to change of rates and in the interim new 
wage scales were prepared, which to one-third of 
our entire membership means an advance of 7 per 
cent in wages in addition to changing in many in- 
stances from a monthly to a two-weekly pay-day. 

In New York City, which is our second largest 
branch, or local, and where building work is fol- 
lowed, we had an increase from $4 to $4.50 per 
day, and neither there nor throughout New Eng- 
land, where the other changes were mede, was a sus- 
pension of work necessary to establish the desired 
increase. Our local committees did their work 
well, and our employers’ change of mind to meet 
us in a business way is noted and appreciated. 

Our union had been on trial for a quarter of a 
century, had met internal dissension, had weathered 
the storms thrust upon it by organized and in some 
instances by dishonorable employers, had paid its 
debts in ‘‘long green’’ and had enough cash in- 
vested in United States government bonds to net a 
thousand dollars a quarter in interest on the in- 
vestment, and it is surprising how respectful of our 
principles were the large contractors of the country 
as compared to the time when we had to issue our 
I, O. U. to tide over a crisis. Moderately high 
dues, with economically administered laws beget 
confidence among union men, and are taken asa 
cue in carrying out local affairs and instil a feel- 
ing of co-ordinate reliance and co-partnership in 
trade affairs that fit men of a craft for the best 
form of collective bargaining; and as they also 
have their effect upon employers. 


German Typographia. 

Hugo Miller.—Trade conditions fair. We won a 
strike for increase in wages at Buffalo after being 
out only two hours. During the month have had 
the following expenditures: Four deaths, $800; 
26 sick, $332; one disabled, $50, and $390 for un- 
employed benefits. 


Hatters. 


John Phillips.—Trade good. Wages and condi- 
tions satisfactory. We have one strike on for in- 
crease in wages and better conditions, but on the 
whole things are in good shape in our trade. 


Musicians. 


Owen Miller.—Since last report have formed 
new locals in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New York, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
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Washington, and Connecticut. Vice-Chancellor 
Emery, of Paterson, N. J., refused an injunction to 
prevent the American Federation of Musicians 
issuing a charter in Paterson. The injunction was 
applied for by members of former No. 179, Ameri. 
can Federation of Musicians, whose charter was 
revoked because of refusal to obey the mandates of 
the officers of the American Federation of Musi. 


cians. 
Painters, Brotherhood. 


M. P. Carrick.—Over 250 of our unions are mak- 
ing demands just at present for shorter hours and 
increased wages with prospects bright for victory 
in a great majority of the cases. 

Strikes are on at this writing at Pittsburg, 
Pa.; St. Catharines and Guelph, Ont.; Jackson, 
Mich., and Cleveland, Ohio. Paperhangers, Phila. 
delphia; Carriage Painters, Dayton, Ohio, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and Pottsville, Pa. Our brother. 
hood is growing in strength every day. All that is 
needed now is strict discipline and the establish- 
ment of a defense fund so our members may receive 
more aid and support in their struggles for better 
conditions. 

Papermakers. 


P. J. Ackerman.—We have recently formed new 
locals in New Jersey, Maine, and New York. Our 
total membership is now 10,093. The increase dur- 
ing the month was 969. 


Stage Employes. 
Lee M. Hart.—We are progressing and our 
membership is increasing. 


Stationary Firemen. 

C. L. Shamp.—Have formed locals recently at 
Lee and Cambridge, Mass.; Defiance, Lima, St. 
Marys, Lockland, Middleton, and Freemont, Ohio; 
Matoon, Rockford, Edwardsville, and Chicago 
Heights, I1l.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Everett, Mass.; Albany, N. Y.; Davenport, Iowa, 
and Scranton, Pa. All locals report progress. All 
our unions report a steady gain in membership and 
an improvement in conditions. 


Stereotypers. 
George W. Williams.—Have formed new locals 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., and Seattle, Wash. Our mem- 
mership is growing. Trade in good condition. 


Upholsterers. 

Anton /. Engel.—Our trade is in good condi- 
tion. Membership is increasing. Prospects are 
bright for the future. Won strikes for increase i 
wages in Guelph, Ont., and Worcester, Mass. 
Many new locals being organized. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred Huber.—Trade conditions continue good. 
Bright prospects for another good season. We con- 
tinually send out literature calling attention to our 
union label, with very good result. The demand 
for our label has almost doubled during the past 
year. All locals report steady work. Most of our 
fair firms are increasing their forces of engravers. 


Wood Carvers. 

M.A. Brinkman.—Employment has been rather 
dull during the winter. Our membership continues 
to increase. We expended $300 for death benefits 
in the last month. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—Lemuel Biddle: 

Conditions good for organized trades. Employ- 
ment good in building lines, but there is a surplus 
of men who have been attracted here by false ad- 
vertisements. Meat Cutters of Pasadena, Paper Box 
Makers and Telephone men of this city organized 
recently. 

San Diego.—¥. G. Colwell: 

All unions here are working in harmony. Union 
men are always in demand. Employment has been 
steady. We are about to organize a Woman’s Label 
league, County printing has been secured by the 
Typographical Union. Horseshoers organized dur- 
ing tte month, Cement Workers, Electricians, 
Blacksmiths, and Retail Clerks will organize 
shortly. The building trades are having some trou- 
ble in introducing the card system, but at this writ- 
ing the prospect seems favorable for a good settle- 
ment. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.—John J. O’ Neill : 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
fair. Building trades, Clerks, and Butchers secured 
the shorter workday. Freight Handlers have or- 
ganized. Metal Mechanics, Brass Workers, and 
Team Drivers getting ready to organize. 


Hartford.—M. J. Kelly: 

Organized trades in fine shape. Employment has 
been steady. Bricklayers secured yearly agreement 
without trouble, granting all they asked. Good 
work is done for the union labels. Laundry Workers 
and Drug Clerks will organize soon. 

Norwich.—C. P. Lynch: 

Condition of organized labor far superior to the 
organized. Employment has been steady. The 
merchants here are handling union label goods. 
School Teachers organized recently. Laborers’ 
Union notified the city council in March that it 
— refuse to work with non-union men after 
day 1. 


Thompsonville.—M. J. Connor: 

All organized trades have better conditions than 
the unorganized. Building trades employment pick- 
Ing Up since the weather has improved. Everything 
possible is done for the union labels. Cloth Weavers 
organized recently. American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are carefully observed. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alion.—Geo., P. Penning: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. Street Rail- 
toad Employes secured increase from 1834 to 20 
cents per hour. Employment has been steady in 
all but building trades and that is now picking up. 
We expect to forma Ladies’ Label League soon. 
‘ommittee doing good work for the union labels. 
Expect to unionize a local lead plant. 


Aurora,- Geo. Battenschlag: 
Organized labor in good shape. Building trades 
are asking increase in wages. Label League has 
formed and is doing good work. 


Centralia.—S. J. Stonecipher: 

Labor conditions fair. Employment is steady. 
We are forcing the union labels to the front. Meat 
Cutters are about to organize. 


Charleston.—Clarence Krieg: 

All trades are organized with the exception of 
four or five, who are now getting ready to form 
unions. Employment quite steady. The nine-hour 
day is now universal here among organized trades, 
A label committee is doing good work for the 
union labels. Metal Workers and Federal Labor 
Union organized during the month. 


Chicago.—Jas. M. Lynch: 

Organized trades in fine shape. All unions report 
progress. Business good and work is steady. A 
local warehouse has been thoroughly organized 
and no man can work without a union card, Or- 
ganized two locals of Interior Freight Handlers dur- 
ing the month. 


Danville.—T. K. Heath and G. A. Hessler: 

Conditions improving inall trades. Employment 
steady in most branches. Clerks have been success- 
ful in pushing crusade against non-union stores. 
Sunday closing is also agitated with great interest. 
Typographical and Cigarmakers’ unions are 
actively pushing their labels. Bookbinders organ- 
ized recently. Teamsters and several other trades 
will soon organize. Organized trades are far ahead 
of the unorganized. We are getting all crafts into 
line. 

Edwardsville.—A. H. Nischwitz: 

Stationary Firemen organized during the month. 
Two other unions are under way. Employment 
pretty steady. Organized trades in good condition. 


We are doing everything possible for the union 
labels. 

Freeport.—_W. W. Young: 

Organized labor in good condition. Emplo.: :cnt 


is steady. All union men are calling for unior |: ‘cl 
goods. Machinists’ Helpers organized rec ily. 
Shoe Workers, Musicians, Electricians, Bartenucrs 
and Leather Workers are getting ready to organize. 


Gatlatia.—H. T. Utley: 

The trade unions here are young, but increasing 
in membership. We will try to form a Labor Coun- 
cil at an early date. As yet there are not many 
labeled goods here, but the demand is growing. 


Jacksonville —FE.. M. McGruder: 

Have organized Horseshoers and Steam Engi- 
neers. Plumbers, Clerks, Street Car Employes, 
Restaurant Employes, Boilermakers, and Dress- 
makers are in process of organization. 


Kewanee.—Geo. Litchfield and A. Menche: 

Organized trades have good conditions. Unor- 
ganized men are benefited by the efforts of the 
organized. Employment is steady. We are pushing 
the union labels. Deliverymen, Laundry Workers, 
and several other trades will organize shortly. We 
expect to start a labor paper here. 


Pekin.—H. W. Smith: 

Organized labor in excellent condition. We have 
12 unions here and a Central Council. Employ- 
ment plentiful. Condition of organized labor 50 
per cent better than the unorganized. We are 
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agitating the union labels. Organized Typographical 
Union during the month. Several other trades get- 
ting ready to organize. 

Percy.—Jas. ¥. Larowe: 

Condition of organized trade improving. Have 
no unorganized labor here. Employment plentiful. 
Street Laborers obtained increase of 25 cents per 
day. The union labels are pushed. 


Pinckneyville.—H. A. Taylor: 

There is very little unorganized labor here. Or- 
ganized trades in good condition. Employment is 
steady. Unskilled laborers secured raise to $1.50 
for the eight-hour day. Carpenters also increased 
wages without strike. We are pushing all union 
labels. Retail Clerks will organize. 

Rock Falls —Will F. Miller: 

Brewery Workers, at Sterling and Dixon, Fed- 
eral Union, Wire Workers, Teamsters, Molders, 
Shoe Workers, at De Kalb, have organized. Other 
unions in De Kalb, and Stone Masons in Dixon, 
are under way. Employment comparatively steady. 


Sparta.—S. W. Kelly: 

All union men employed at good wages. Unor- 
ganized labor below par and not steadily employed. 
Union Laborers have the nine-hour day, skilled 
mechanics the eight hours. Hod Carriers, Mortar 
Mixers, and Teamsters secured advance in wages 
without strike. Label Committee doing good work. 
Machinists and Federal Union will organize 
shortly. 


INDIANA. 


Clinton.—J. 1,. Bishop: 

The workers here are getting in line. We will 
establish the eight-hour day soon. Employment 
steady. We are working for the union labels. 


/-vansville.—James Mahaffey and Emil Levy: 

The greater part of the workers here are mem- 
bers of unions. Teamsters won a strike for increase 
in wages. Press Feeders secured the shorter work 
day without strike. Employment quite steady. 
Bookbinders, Steamfitters, and Fiour Mill Em- 
ployes organized recently. Stablemen expect to 
organize. 


Fort Wayne.—H. C. Hoeltje: 

Outlook is bright for spring and summer. Em- 
ployment steady. Leather Workers and Typo- 
graphical Union secured an increase of $2 per week 
without strike. Wages of the organized workers 
average 50 cests per day higher than unorganized. 
Label Committee is actively working for union 
labels. Organized Coremakers and Federal Labor 
Union during the month. 


Hammond.—C. 1,. Hall: 

Condition of organized labor good; about 20 per 
cent better than the unorganized. Employment 
growing better in all lines. Painters secured the 
eight-hour day and a 10 per cent increase without 
strike, Theatrical Employes won their fight in a 
local theater. All union labels are pushed. Sheet 
Metal Workers organized recently. Steamfitters 
of Whiting and Pattern Makers of this place will 
organize soon. 

Kokomo—J. H. Arnett: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Employment 
very good. A great deal of work is done for the 
union labels. 
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Linton.—J. H. Heenan: 

Conditions good. Employment fair. Day labore 
secured advance of 12% to 15 per cent in wages 
without trouble. There is a good demand for unioy 
labels. Organized Federal Union and Musiciand 
during the month. Two more Federal Unions yilj 
organize soon. 


Mt. Vernon.—J. H. Kreutzinger: 

Employment picking up. There are very fey 
union men out of work. Union shops have far bet 
ter conditions than the non-union. We are steadily 
working for the union labels. Federal Labor Union 
organized during the month. Painters, Carpenters 
Teamsters, Machinists, Foundrymen, Federal Union 
at Wadesville. Federa‘ at Stewartville, and Feder 
at New Harmony are about to organize. 


Muncie.—Alfred A. Fletcher: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. Employme: 
steady. Carpenters have good prospects of winning 
strike for increase in wages. All union labels an 
demanded. Laundry Workers getting ready to or 
ganize. 


New Albany.—Jos. Rutledge: 

Organized labor in best condition. There are 2 
unions here, 18 of which have been organized du 
ing the past 18 months. Employment is steal 
After a short strike Electrical Workers secured 
two-year agreement with the nine-hour day and ir 
crease of 25 cents per day. Central body is pushing 
the union labels. Boilermakers and Engineers haw 
organized. Iaundry Workers and Garment Work 
ers are about to organize. 


Owensville.—Sam W. Stroup: 

Union men in demand. Employment fair an 
with prospect of improvement. Our unions expec 
to secure an average increase of five per cent !! 
wages this spring We always demand the unio 
labels. Have one new union under way at Cynthia 


Princeton.—J. W. Hudspeth: 

Nearly all labor is organized and well! employed 
Laborers’ on public work receive $2 per day 
others $1.50 per day. Millmen secured 25 cents 
crease per day. The union labels are demande 
Musicians organized recently. Plasterers, Stab! 
Employes, Blacksmiths, Machinists’ Helpers, a 
Steam Engineers are about to form unions. 


Shelbyville.—l,. ¥:. Ross: 

All organized trades are increasing in member 
ship. Central body has now 13 locals affiliated 
The opening season promises increase in wages for 
all trades. We give special attention to all um 
labels. Painters, Carpenters, and Brick Masots 
organized. Clerks and Bartenders are about to or 
yganize. 

Terre Haute.—¥d. H. Evinger: 

Organized trades in fair shape, while non-u0 
men get only from 60 cents to $1.30 per day ol from 
ten to twelve hours. Employment is steady in me 
trades. Building trades are demanding new Wat 
scales. Wages in general are from 20 to 50 perce? 
higher for the organized trades than for the unor 
ganized. There has been 2 general revival of ume 
ism. Blacksmiths, Horseshoers, Barbers, 
Bartenders organized recently. Teamsters, Me 
Cutters, and Gas Workers are getting ready 
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organize. The recent union label fair was 4 -_ 
financially, and had the effect of getting the ume 
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closer together. The fight against the local non- 
union newspaper is in better shape than ever dur- 
ing the 28 years of its duration, and for the first 
time there are hopes of success. The Typograph- 
ical Union prevented the city advertising going to 
this non-union printing establishment. A strong 
union label agitation campaign is being organized 
by the C. L. U. label committee. 


Warsaw.—Vince Blake: 

Union men have fair conditions, non-union men 
poor, Employment is steady. Some effective work 
is done for the union labels. Organized Bartenders 
and Horseshoers during the month. Clerks and 
Teamsters will organize shortly. 


IOWA. 


Boone.—T. P. Menton: 

Work opening up good in all lines. Willask city 
council for the employment of union labor on all 
city work. All unions here progressing nicely. 
Teachers discussing the question of organizing. 
Retail Clerks and JTaundry Workers will also 
organize. Organized Teamsters and Barbers re- 
cently. Gypsum Miners will ask increase in wages 
for the coming season. Bartenders progressing 
nicely, having union card in every bar in town. 
Painters’ local in fine shape. Organized labor in 
Fort Dodge is still in its infancy, but already con- 
ditions have improved. They now have 10 local 
unions and a central body. 


Foone.—Victor Green: 

Organized labor steadily increasing day by day. 
Horseshoers secured increase of 50 cents per day 
without strike. Every shop uses the union label. 
The unorganized trades reap some of the benefits 
secured by the organized. Teamsters’ Union is in 
line shape, every man in town belonging to the 
union, We are working to have all city work done 
exclusively by union labor. We are constantly 
pushing the union labels. Electrical Workers 
organized recently. Shoe Repairers and Butchers 
will organize shortly. 


Burlington —Guy Harbaugh: 
_ Employment is steady in most lines. Carpenters 
lave secured a satisfactory settlement. We are 
loing all we can for the union labels. Several new 
inions will be ready to organize shortly, 


Cedar Rapids.—J. 1,. Graft: 

Conditions good. Employment steady. Wages 
‘ave improved without strike. All union men de- 
mand the union labels. Three unions were organ- 
wed during the month. Four other unions will be 
lormed soon, 


Council Bluffs. Knuth and F. E. 
Marlowe: 

Union men get 30 per cent better wages for the 
“ight-hour day than the non-union men get for the 
an oY. All local unions are taking in new 
“embers constantly. Employment fair. Wages in 
setieral have increased 15 per cent and hours have 
pr wi Team Drivers, Bartenders, and Retail 
Weg orkanized recently. Mason Tenders, Laundry 
Sin ~ Steam Engineers, Freight Handlers, and 

tet Railroad men will organize shortly. 


Creston.—Geo. A, Strickland: 
ae conditions were never better than at pres- 
of em ned are coming into line. Prospects 
Ployment are good for the spring. All skilled 
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mechanics have increased wages 25 per cent and 
organized laborers 10 per cent without strike. The 
nine-hour day is universal. We will form a Label 
League before long. Barbers organized. Bartenders 
and Horseshoers will form unions. 


Des Moines.—A. E. Holder: 

Working men display more confidence in the 
trade-union movement than ever before. They are 
convinced that this is not a transient movement, 
but is here to stay. Several unions in various locali- 
ties are under way. Teamsters organized at Pella 
and Expressmen in this city. Employment has been 
quite steady. Stationary Firemen won the eight- 
hour day, instead of twelve, without reduction in 
wages— $50 per month to be their minimum wage. 
The demand for union-made products is increasing. 


Dubuque.—W. D. Wilbur and F. A. Lymburner: 

Conditions fair in all branches of trade. -mploy- 
ment is steady. Laundry Workers secured increase 
of $1 per week. Good work is done for the union 
labels. Laundry Workers, Street Car men, Brewery 
Workers, and Teamsters organized recently. City 
Firemen and others are getting ready to organize. 


Jefferson.—N. W. Van Eman: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
comparatively steady. Wages have increased from 
25 to 30 per cent without strike. The union labels 
are patronized. 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

The ranks of the organized are becoming stronger 
every day. Employment is steady. Carpenters 
gained the nine-hour day at 33% cents per hour. 
City council is favorable to union labor and our 
mayor is a union man. Good work is done for the 
union labels. Recently organized Laundry Work- 
ers, Packing House Employes, and Butchers. Have 
several new unions under way. 

Mason City.—Tom Hodges: 

Organized central body, Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers recently. Cigarmakers, Barbers, and 
Blacksmiths are getting ready to organize. Consid- 
erable agitation is kept up for the union labels. 

Sioux City.—Geo. Wingfield: 

Union men have good conditions. Carpenters 
secured the nine-hour day. Painters and Plasterers 
gained the eight hours without strike. Employ- 
ment is not steady at present time. Prospects of 
employment are good for the spring season. We 
are pushing the union labels. Organized Freight 
Handlers and Warehousemen. Brickmakers and 
Railway Carmen will organize shortly. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—\ouis Peppin: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Ein- 
ployment fairly steady. There are no strikes or 
lockouts. A good prospect for a thorough organiza- 
tion of all trades this summer. Flour and Cereal 
Mill Employes organized during the month. Rail- 
way Clerks, Freight Handlers, Laundry Workers, 
and Garment Workers are about to organize. 


Fort Scott.—F. ¥. Scott: 

Unorganized men are coming in line rapidly, as 
there is no demand for non-union men, Nearly all 
organized trades have secured the eight-hour day 
and increased wages. All contracts have been signed 
without trouble. City council passed an ordinance 
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to enforce the Sunday closing. Organized Railroad 
Men, Blacksmiths, and Helpers. Metal Workers 
expect to organize soon. 


Independence.—E. M. Stone: 

Prospects are bright for organized labor in this 
vicinity. Employment has been steady. Carpenters 
secured the nine-hour day without strike. There are 
good prospects of having all city work done by 
union labor. Organized Engineers during the 
month. Plumbers are getting ready to organize. 


Jola.—J. H. King: 

Conditions good for organized trades, bad for 
unorganized. Employment plentiful. Better work 
is done for the union labels than ever before. Or- 
ganized Hod Carriers, Mason Tenders, and Sheet 
Metal Workers recently. Bricklayers, Carpenters, 
and Federal Union will organize soon. 


Kansas City.—¥. W. Wall and Otis Groff: 

Union men have better conditions, higher wages, 
and shorter hours than non-union men. Strikes in 
two local packing houses have been settled satis- 
factorily. Building trades will secure increase in 
wages. We are working hard to get all trades in 
line. Recently organized Painters, Shoe Repairers, 
and Federal Labor Union. 

Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

Prospects good for the summer, especially for 
building trades. Wages have been increased by 
arbitration. There has been general improvement 
in all factories. The building trades are organized 
to a man, and are in fine shape. We are working 
for the union labels. Barbers and Plumbers’ license 
law has been passed by the legislature. Printers and 
Tailors organized during the month. Cigarmakers 
will organize. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland.—George Walton : 

Union men have far better conditions than the 
unorganized workers. Carpenters obtained slight 
increase in wages. Painters secured the shorter 
work day at increased wages without strike. We 
are specially working for the Printers’ label. Two 
locals of Wood Workers were formed in this vicinity 
during the month. Barbers and Clerks will organ- 
ize soon. 


Bowling Green.—H. C. Cox and Frank H. 
Johnson: 
Trade conditions good. Employment steady. 


Organized labor receiving increasing recognition 
in this vicinity. All wage workers are demanding 
the union labels. Laborers and Clerks organized 
recently. Tinners, Laundry Workers, Laborers, and 
Tobacco Twisters expect to organize soon. 


Central City.—Frank M. Jordan: 

All unions here are in good standing with the 
business men of the city. Union men are in demand 
and most of the work here is done by them. Em- 
ployment plentiful. All union-made goods in de- 
mand. A central labor union is being formed. We 
are especially pushing the boycott against the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. 


Loutsville.—Chas. Peetz: 


Organized trades in good condition. Employ- 


ment has been steady. Conditions throughout the 
city will improve, as several other trades will organ- 
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ize shortly. Insurance Men, Bootblacks, Hat ay Ba 
Cap Makers, and Hod Carriers organized recently rad 
Madisonville.—E. E.. Cook: that o 
There is no comparison between the good condif creasit 
tion of organized and the bad situation of the yf most t 
organized workers. Employment is getting mong Cutter 
plentiful as spring approaches. We will canvas Plumb 
the town urging all merchants to handle nothin Bost 
but union-made goods. Carpenters and Paintey Emp 
will organize shortly. acunel 
Sturgis.—T. D. Omer: labels. 
Labor conditions good. Wages have improved many ¢ 
Employment is steady. Everything possible if igh 
done for the union labels. Have four new local Our 
under way. the unc 
have st 
LOUISIANA. ately a 
New Iberia.—¥. H. Lacroix: at 
Prospects are very encouraging. Steps are take ashers 
to establish the nine-hour day among the Carper 
ters. Employment fairly steady. The demand i oly 
union labels is increasing. Organized Carpenters@ Orgat 
Abbeville and Breaux Bridge recently. Electricgy Way ahe 
Workers, Wood Workers, Bricklayers, and Fed ful, par 
Labor Union will be organized soon. : — 
New Orleans.—James Leonard: ree a 
Organized trades in fine shape. Union men ha wy] ha 
steady employment, but unorganized are very w shortly, 
settled. Since organization Express Drivers hay 
increased their wages. We are keeping up our ag Lawn 
tation for the union labels. Organized Expreg, Most 
Messengers and Barbers recently. Recently visite ploymen 
McComb City, Miss., and sent for charters as fol weekly | 
lows: Molders, Machinists, Boilermakers, Helper without 
Blacksmiths, Carpenters, and Metal Mechanich “peciall 
Laundry Workers and Painters expect to organixp cently. 
I will complete my work with. organization of cey will orga 
tral body here. This is pretty good for a town Spyin 
6,000 ™ 
:900. Union 
wages, al 
MAINE. Employn 
Portland.—Daniel Sylvester: work. Ba 
Organized labor far in advance of unorganiz al 
labor. Building trades are rather dull. All othe indsor 
trades have steady employment. We demand th eg ‘ 
union labels on all clothing, tobaccos, and shocg ‘00 1s) 
Wood Workers, Bookbinders, Harnessmakers, 4! 
Stationary Firemen will organize shortly. 
MARYLAND. tien, 
Ost O71 
Baltimore.—Wm. Cameron: - wages an 
The workers are coming in line, realizing ployment 
only way for advancement is through organization § ganized 
Employment fairly steady in all branches. Dema day this 8 
for organized labor is increasing. Building trais§ Wions w; 
will secure the eight-hour day this spring. TH "on lat. 
union labels are being pushed. Team Dams Benton 
ganized recently. Have three new unions mi Organiza 
way. Steady, W 
T 12% cents 
MASSACHUSET TS. al union: 
Athol.—Bernard J. Wilmot: : Worker’ ' 
Union men are improving conditions. Unorg™) yf 
ized trades still work the 10-hour day. Empl Coldway, 
ment steady in all trades. The union labels Organize 
pushed. Musicians and Shoe Workers are abott employed, 
organize. should be, 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


Bay State.—Wm. Eyre: 

Condition of organized labor much better than 
that of the unorganized. The local unions are in- 
creasirg in membership. Employment steady in 
most trades. Union label goods in demand. Meat 
Cutters organized recently. Will organize the 
Plumbers soon. 

Boston.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Employment steady. Shoe Workers of Webster 
cured increased wages. We are pushing the union 
labels, All unions are showing good progress and 
many are increasing their membership. 


Fitchburg.—C. H. C. Gibson and W. H. Pierce: 

Our ranks are becoming stronger every day, as 
the unorganized are coming into line. Union men 
have steady employment. Street Car men immedi- 
ately after organization secured an increase in 
wages without strike. The union labels are pushed. 
Street Car men organized during the month. Paper- 
makers are getting ready to organize. 


Holyoke.—E:. F. Dowd: 

Organized labor in good condition and in every 
wayahead of the unorganized. Employment plenti- 
ful, particularly in the paper-making line. Ad- 
dressed 26 last month and 20 local unions affiliated 
with the State branch recently. Good work is done 
forthe union labels. Retail Clerks have organized. 
Will have several other new unions under way 
shortly. 

Lawrence.—]J. B. Cameron: 

Most unions here are in good condition. Em- 
ployment fairly steady. Grocery Clerks secured 
weekly half holiday and uniform hour of closing 
without strike. Laundry Workers’ labels receiving 
especially strong support. Organized Carpenters 
recently. Electrical Workers and Laundry Workers 
will organize soon. 


Springfeld.—Simon J. Griffin: 

Union men enjoy much better conditions, higher 
wages, and shorter hours than the unorganized. 
Employment steady; but few union men out of 
work, Bakers’ strike has been amicably and satis- 
lactorily adjusted. Addressed several meetings at 
Windsor Locks, and as result two new locals were 
formed, A special committee of the Central Labor 
Union is working for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN, 


Albion.—R. A, Weiderwax: 

Most organized trades have secured increase in 
wages and better conditions without strike. Em- 
ployment steady. There is little work for the un- 
organized. City employes will get the nine-hour 
day this spring, with increase in wages. Three new 
unions will be organized shortly. We call for all 
union label goods. 

Benton Harbor.—A Cable: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
steady, Wages have increased on the average from 
12% cents to 25 cents a day over last year’s wages. 
All unions are gaining in membership. We are 
oming the union labels. Boxmakers, Garment 

orkers, and Teamsters will organize shortly. 

Coldwater.—W. J. Lossing: 

Organized trades are in fair condition and steadil y 
ry en but wages are not as high as they 

ould be, Cigarmakers are especially well organ- 
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ized. A Federal Labor Union organized at Quincy 
recently. Will soon organize a Federal Labor Union 
here. Have been successful in most instances urg- 
ing the working men to demand the union labels. 


Corunna.—Samuel Hackett: 

Union men receive much better wages than non- 
union. Employment has been dull, but is picking 
up. Teamsters, Painters, Carpenters, Masons, and 
Federal Union at Vernon are getting ready to 
organize. We are working for the union labels. 


Hlolland.—O. J. Hansen: 

Painters and Carpenters organized recently. Bar- 
bers will organize soon. Employment steady in 
most trades. A label committee is doing effective 
work for the union labels. Nine months ago there 
were no label goods to be had here, now there is a 
steady jamal. 


Tonia.—A. 1. Cheney: 

Organized labor in much better condition than 
unorganized. Employment steady. We expect 
wages to increase in several trades this spring. 
Union labor is steadily employed and the demand 
for it isincreasing. Stationary Engineers, Firemen, 
Decorators, and Blacksmiths about ready to 
organize. 


Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 

Employment is steady. Garment Workers secured 
increase of wages without strike. Organized trades 
get 30 per cent better wages than the unorganized. 
A local manufacturing company has made special 
request for 100 union employes: Organized Gar- 
ment Workers, Metal Mechanics, and Woman's 
Label League at this city, also Bakers at Battle 
Creek. Draymen and Stationary Firemen are get- 
ting ready to organize. 


Lansing.—E. H. Moers: 

All unions in good condition. Employment is 
steady. Organized Electrical Workers and Plumb- 
ers. Carpenters, Painters, and Lathers about to 
organize. A union label fair will be held here dur- 
ing the month. 


Owosso.—John A. Heyman: 

Newsboys organized during the month. Organ- 
ized trades in fair shape. Employment is steady. 
We are pushing the union labels. A new union 
will organize shortly. 


MISSOURL 


Campbell.—W. T. Allman: 

Wages have increased in skilled trades without 
strike. Conditions good for union men. Employ- 
ment steady. Two new locals were formed during 
the month. Have three other unions under way. 
The union labels are regularly demanded. 


Cape Girardeau.—D. 1,. Hoffman: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
fair. Prospects good for the coming season. Weare 
working for the union labels. Organized Car Work- 
ers recently. Trackmen will organize soon. 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Prospects of organized labor good for the spring 
and summer. Employment fair. Electrical Workers 
organized recently. 

Jackson.—Joseph O. Vance: 


Conditions good for organized trades. Employ- 
ment fairly steady. We demand union-made goods 
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only. Carpenters, Teamsters, and Clerks are getting 
ready to organize. 


Joplin.—¥. N. Ford: 

We have good conditions in this section. Three 
new unions are under way. Employment fair. We 
now publish a weekly labor paper. A great deal of 
work is done for the union labels. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
steady. All labels are advertised extensively. Or- 
ganized Meat Cutters, Peddlers, Cracker Packers, 
Pipe Coverers, Laundry Workers, Bill Posters, Fruit 
Packers, and Delivery Wagon Drivers during the 
month, 


Marceline.—T. W. Ferguson: 

Organized Team Drivers during the month. 
Clerks will organize shortly. We are pushing the 
union labels. Employment plentiful in all lines of 
work. 


Moberly.—John Byram: 

Most branches of labor here are organized. Em- 
ployment steady in nearly all trades. Employes in 
local shop won increase in wages by strike. Brick- 
makers secured 15 cents increase over last year’s 
wage. We advertise all union labels. Carpenters 
organized recently. Laundry Workers and Clerks 
will organize soon. 


Spring field.—H. A. W. Juneman: 

The condition of organized labor steadily im- 
proving. Unorganized trades are gradually recog- 
nizing the advantages of organization, as several 
organized trades have secured increase in wages 
without strike. Splendid work is being done for 
the union labels. Electrical Workers organized 
recently. Bakers and Freight Handlers expect to 
organize soon. 


St. Louis.—Nat. G. Eaton: 

Condition of trade good throughout this section. 
Wages have improved 5 per cent without strike. 
Railroad trades have steady employment. Other 
trades pretty fair. Organized Car Workers, Rail- 
way Helpers, and Blacksmiths’ Helpers at Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—A, W. Turner and J. H. Carver: 

Organized labor rapidly growing in this city. 
Stationary Firemen secured increase in wages with- 
out trouble. City hospital has been unionized. 
Organized Furriers’ Union recently. Bookkeepers 
and Stenographers are getting ready to organize. 
Union labels are boomed. The Woman’s Label 
League is doing good work. 


St. Paul.—John F. Krieger: 

Union men have very satisfactory conditions in 
this section. They work one to three hours less 
per day than the unorganized, and 50 cents to $1 
more wages. All trades steadily employed. Excel- 
lent work is done for the union labels. Organized 
Fur Dressers, Railway Expressmen, and Railway 
Clerks during the month. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

Organized labor well employed. Carpenters se- 
cured the nine-hour day without reduction in 
wages. 


Machinists and Metal Workers secured 





time-and-a-half pay for overtime. They will likely steady. 
get an increase in wages. Employment steady inf crease. 
all trades, with the exception of the building§ shortly 
trades. Railroad Employes secured reduced hour 
without strike. There is a great demand for union Dun! 
label goods. Retail Clerks, Plumbers, Team Drives 04 
Barbers, Blacksmiths, and Textile Workers wif at 4 
organize shortly. smiths 
work is 
sters, I 
NEW JERSEY. the mor 
Dover.—Wm. 1. Guise: Fulto 
The unorganized are coming in line. Employp Text 
ment fairly steady. Label committee is doing gooip 44ve ¢ 
work. Organized Musicians recently. Blacksmiths) ‘! det 
Textile Workers, and Car Workers will organi Pushing 
shortly. and Am 
Hoboken.—Max Schuencke: James 
Kmployment has been quite steady lately. Theat The , 
rical Workers won strike for increase in wages an Conditic 
shorter hours. All non-union men are getting in mploy 
line. We are advertising and agitating the unig "Ut da 
labels. Carriage Workers are getting ready t strike. | 
organize. ome & 
. tising tl 
New Brunswick.—Uarry Abrams: and two 
Prospects were never better than at present for} recently 
organized labor. Excellent conditions for organize the 
trades. Employment is steady. Painters and Carp iaga 
penters secured the eight-hour day, at 32 cents pep, _/mple 
hour, without strike. We keep up agitation for the cl and 
union labels. Back Tenders, Reelers, and Retail “orking 
Clerks have organized. Shoe Workers, Rubber cially al 
Workers, and Laborers will organize shortly. store Car 
Paterson.—Paul Breen: Ogden 
Condition of organized labor good. Union men 98am 
are in demand. There is quite a demand for union} ™™ ate 
label goods. Textile workers of Passaic are getting . 2 
oe a 7 
ready to organize. cizht-hot 
Trenton.—Reuben Forker: success, | 
Organized Rubber Workers, with 500 members;f Company 
also Porcelain Workers, with a substantial member f of patror 
ship. Carpenters and Tin Smiths have good pros F Stationar 
pects of gaining demands for 41 cents per houram f Servant ( 
44 hours per week. Team Drivers are now progress f shortly, 
ing nicely. Through the efforts of Vice-Presiden! Peckski 
Hutchins, of the Potters, the membership of tha On ery 
trade in this city has greatly increased, having nin el anti 
locals in the city. The Central Labor Union now he ten ar 
40 locals affiliated, All trades report increase rf a 
membership. General condition of organized labor Oametend 
good. Plumbers 
NEW YORK. Drivers, a 
Amsterdam,—Oliver A. Brower: L 
Organized trades in flourishing condition. Em Ashevii 
ployment steady in all lines. Sheet Metal Worker Condi “ 
secured 50 cents per day increase on the nine-hout better _ 
day. Masons got 30 cents per day increase. Laundry stead Us 
Workers secured 10-hour day, five hours on Sat the ie r 
day, and time azd a half for overtime. Womans} | be, 4 
Label League is doing good work. We are special: J ™ 
pushing boycott against the Singer Manufactum 
Company. Bartenders organized. Table Cutters © ( 
Knit Underwear will organize shortly. Shawne 
Corning.—I. A. Garlinghouse: i% Nearly ; 
Organized labor in excellent shape. Unorganiz day and y 
in precarious condition, as the union cards a slight trou 
constantly called for by employers. Employmet' f mill, An ¢ 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


steady. Carpenters secured 25 cents per day in- 
crease. Federal Labor Union will be organized 
shortly. 

Dunkirk.—Peter G. Schwartz: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment has been steady. Boilermakers and Black- 
sniths’ Helpers obtained increase in wages. Good 
work is done for the union labels. Organized Team- 
sters, Laborers, and Tinsmiths’ Helpers during 
the month. 

Fulton.—¥. W. Haskin: 

Textile Workers organized during the month. 
Have several new unions under way. There is gen- 
eral demand for the union labels. We are specially 
pushing the boycott on the Singer Sewing Machine 
and American Tobacco companies. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman: 

‘The unorganized workers are coming into line. 
Condition of organized labor improving steadily. 
Employment fairly steady. Painters gained nine- 
hour day with increase of 25 cents per day without 
strike. Warp Dressers gained extra pay for over- 
time in local mill. We are demanding and adver- 
tising the union labels. Stone Cutters, Trackmen 
and two Women’s Label Leagues were organized 
recently. 

Niagara Falls.—Harry Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Organized Trades Coun- 
cil and Bartenders during the month. We are 
working for the union labels. Retail clerks espe- 
cially are doing good work, displaying their union 
store card. 


Ogdensburg.—E. J. Nugent: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. Union 
men are always in demand. Employment picking 
up. Carpenters and Janitors secured the nine-hour 
day without strike. City Laborers obtained the 
tight hour day. Union labels are pushed with great 
success, The local branch of the National Biscuit 
Company in this city has been closed for lack 
of patronage. Coopers, Gardeners, Plumbers, and 
Stationary Engineers organized during the month. 
— Girls and Stationary Firemen will organize 
shortly. 


Peekskill —John R. Worthington: 

Organized trades receive good wages. Lowest 
wage paid to the organized is $2 per day of nine 
hours, while the highest paid the non-union men is 
$1.50 per day of ten hours. Employment is steady. 
Organized Sheet Metal Workers, Quarrymen, 
Plumbers, and Steamfitters. Retail Clerks, Team 
Drivers, and Stationary Firemen will organize soon. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville. —« ). R. Jarrett and J. B. White: 
_ Condition of organized laborers here is much 
‘etter than that of the unorganized. Employment 
steady. Union men are in demand. Painters secured 
the eight-hour day. Organized Carpenters, Paint- 
s, and Telegraph Operators. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Shawnee.—O. C. Strode: 
leatty all organizations working the nine-hour 
slo and under good conditions. Carpenters have 
‘ight trouble in having contract adjusted in local 


mill. An ordinance was passed recently requiring 
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the union label on all city and state printing. Have 
two new unions under way. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnali.—Frank L,. Rist: 

Organized labor here in fair shape. Employment 
fair. We are holding open meetings for the unor- 
ganized with great success. All union men are 
actively agitating the union labels. Organized 
Railway Expressmen and Elevator Operators re- 
cently. Paper-box Makers, Packing House Em- 
ployes, Retail Clerks, and a Federal Labor Union 
are about to organize. 


Columbus.—S. P. Ewing: 

Organized trades in good shape. There has been 
a general increase in wages and decrease in hours 
without strike. Organized labor in much superior 
condition to the unorganized. Trades and Labor 
Assembly has been greatly strengthened by the 
affiliation of Boilermakers, Tile Layers, Harness- 
makers, and Wood Workers. Shoe Workers suc- 
ceeded in having several capitalists incorporate to 
manufacture union label shoes. The union labels 
are always demanded on all goods. Laundry 
Workers, Broommakers, and Structural Iron Work- 
ers organized; Wood Workers reorganized. Glass 
Workers, Teamsters, and Electricians are about to 
organize. 


Conneaut.—C. W. Harrington: 

Nearly every craft organized. Employment 
steady. Most trades have secured new wage scales 
for the year without trouble. Building trades have 
adopted the ‘‘ card system.’’ Union labels are de- 
manded by all purchasers. All city work is done 
by union labor. Mayor of town and majority of 
council are union men. Wood Workers, Street 
Railroad Employes, and Blacksmiths organized 
recently. Shoemakers, Cement Workers, and Sta- 
tionary Firemen are realy to organize. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Mine Workers and Retail Clerks organized dur- 
ing the month. Two new locals will be formed 
shortly. Retail Clerks will secure the early closing. 
Work is plentiful as several new mines are being 
developed, a brick plant and two new factories are 
in operation, and a number of dwellings are being 
erected. Everything possible is done for the union 
labels. 


Defiance.—E. F. Dirr: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment fairly 
steady. We are patronizing all union labels. Car- 
penters and Bartenders organized recently. Painters 
and Retail Clerks will organize. 


East Liverpool,—Chas. Kontiner: 

There are no non-union men in this vicinity. Con- 
ditions very good. All trades with the exception of 
the pottery trades have steady employment. We 
buy nothing that does not bear the union label. 
Organized Sheet Metal Workers recently. 


Findlay.—¥ rank M. Treese: 

Organized trades in healthy condition. All 
branches of labor steadily employed. Bricklayers 
have the eight hours at 50 cents per hour, and 
Stone Masons the nine-hour day at 45 cents per 
hour. Street Railroad Employes secured advance 
to 17 cents per hour, the nine-hour day and pa 
for overtime. Boilermakers, Stenographers, Well 
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Diggers, and Stable Employes are about to organ- 
ize. All union labels are demanded. 


Marietta.—John Otto Smith: 

Organized labor in fair condition with a steady 
increase in membership. Public sentiment is with 
us. Employment fairly steady. Every effort is made 
to push the union labels tothe front. ‘Team Drivers 
will organize shortly. 


Mount Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

Organized labor in good shape. I;mployment is 
better than it has been for years. Good work is 
done for the union labels. One new union is under 
way. 

Sleubenville.—Wm. Reed: 

We have 38 locals in this city. Organized trades 
have good conditions. Employment is steady. 
Three new locals are under way. We are pushing 
the union labels. 


Toledo.—¥.. ¥. Smith: 

All trades are fairly well employed. Building 
trades season opens with good prospects. Unor- 
ganized labor not well employed, wages low. Have 
organized Firemen of Lockland, I‘remont, and 
Middletown; Central Labor Union, Teamsters, and 
Federal Union at Fremont. Street Car Men, Car- 
bon Workers, Bakers, Printers, and Machinists 
are about to organize. All union labels are pushed. 


Wooster.—A. A. La Reaux: 

Brushmakers, Bartenders, Painters, and Retail 
Clerks organized during the month. Barbers, La- 
borers, and Central Labor Union will organize 


shortly. Organized labor in fair shape. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 
Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 
All building trades well organized. Conditions 


good. Unorganized have bad conditions. Employ- 
ment is steady. Painters won strike for increase in 
wages, making their wages $2.70 for nine hours. A 
great deal of work is done for the union labels. 
Glass House Employes and Stationary Engineers 
are about to organize. 


OREGON. 


Baker City.—J. H. Buck: 

Condition of organized labor has improved 
greatly. All trades throughout this section are or- 
ganized. The conditions in the unorganized lum- 
bering camps at Sumpter are little less than a 
system of slavery. Waiters at Sumpter have in- 
creased wages 20 per cent without strike. Millmen 
at Perry reduced hours without reduction in pay. 
The building trades are well organized. Employ- 
ment will be plentiful in that line, as several new 
buildings will be erected. Musicians at Sumpter 
organized. Clerks, Painters, and Stationary Engi- 
neers will organize shortly. All union labels are 
wg Cigarmakers especially active in this work. 

he following bills relating to labor were passed 
by the State legislature: A Fellow-Servant Liability, 
relating principally to Railroad Employes; creating 
a Labor Bureau; to prevent Blacklisting; to prevent 
fraud, deception, and misrepresentation by em- 
ployers in securing employes; for the protection of 
workingmen in their rights to join labor unions; 
to amend the Barbers’ law; to license Plumbers in 
cities; to regulate the employment of women; to 
protect boat handlers and fishermen; to protect 
subcontractors and other persons furnishing ma- 


terial for public works, and a child-labor law, The 
successful passage of this legislation in favor of 
organized labor is due in a great measure to the 
untiring efforts of Representatives Bailey and 
Orton, who are members of Typographical Union 
at Portland and have long been identified with th 
labor movement. 


/eugene.—R. H. Miller; 

Organizations receiving good support. Printing 
trades have advanced their wage scale. Employ. 
ment fair for this season of the year. Good work js 
done for the Printers’ Iabel. Federal Labor Union 
reorganized. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Brackenridge.—Wm. Conroy. 

Have organized Typographical Union. Glass 
Workers will soon organize. Kmployment js 
steady. Tailors’ Union successfully resisted a cut 
in wages. 

/rie.—Aug. Klenke: 

Conditions good for organized trades; unorgan. 
ized have 30 per cent lower wages than union men, 
Employment steady. We recently unionized a 
local publishing company after fighting the same 
for 16 years. All union labels are boomed. Stone 
Cutters and Plasterers organized during the month 
Building Trades Laborers are getting ready to 
organize, 

Kane.—James Towey: 

Industrial condition good. Union men enjoy 
steady employment. Organized trades progressing. 
Central body is working for the union labels. Or- 
ganized two new unions during the month. Have 
three unions under way. 


Meadville.—Geo. S. Wagner: 

Organized labor in good shape. Paper Hangers 
secured increase in wages, with nine-hour day, 
without strike. There is good demand for union 
Molders here. We are demanding all union labels. 
Boilermakers’ Helpers organized recently. Freight 
Handlers and Machinists’ Helpers will organize 
soon. 


Pittsburg.—T. H. Flynn: 

Organized Blacksmiths and Teamsters during 
my stay here. Have Cork Workers’ Union under 
way. 

Poltsville.—Jere Brennan: 

Organized crafts in good condition. Employ- 
ment steady, especially among organized trades. 
Central body is booming all union labels. Carpen- 
ters organized recently. Blacksmiths and Teat- 
sters will organize soon. 


Titusville.—John W. Hemphill: 

All trades are coming in line; Clerks, Teamsters, 
Plasterers, and Blacksmiths are ready to organize. 
Outlook good for plenty of employment this spring. 
Laborers have advanced scale to $1.75 per day. All 
unions are working for the union labels. 


Wilkesbarre.—Chas. J. Thain: 

Organized trades progressing. Carpenters wot 
strike for 35 cents per day increase and the eight 
hours. Carpenters in Pittston and Plymouth ale 
obtained the eight-hour day with 15 cents a day 
increase. Sheet Metal Workers are likely to w# 
demands for eight-hour day and increase in wages. 
Employment steady in mining industry; picking 
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up in building lines. Organized Lady Garment 
Workers with a membership of over 400. Womans’ 
[abel League and Federal Labor Union are getting 
ready to organize. 


York.—H. M. Goodling: 

Organized labor increasing in membership. 
Nearly all trades have secured increase in wages 
over last year’s wages. Unorganized labor in poor 
shape, with very low wage. Employment steady 
in all lines. Cigarmakers and building trades 
secured increases jn wages without trouble. Organ- 
ied Bakers recently. Painters are about toorganize. 
Central Labor Union is working for the union 
labels. Received 50 of the label bulletins published 
by the American Federation of Labor and dis- 
tributed them where they would do the most good. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport.—1). W. Maher and Jas. B. Edwards: 

Organized trades in fine shape. Nearly all unions 
have won their demands, Painters secured $3 per 
day; Masons, $4; Carpenters, $3; Building Laborers 
and Hod Carriers, $2.50 per day. Teamsters have 
the nine-hour day. All other trades have the 
eight-hour day. Union men are enthusiastic in 
their work for the union labels. Clerks organized 
recently and are now in good working order. Ex- 
pect to organize Metal Mechanics and Blacksmiths 
soon, 


Woonsocket.—F rank J. Marx: 

All unions report trade good. Printers secured 
2 per cent increase with eight-and-a-half-hour 
day. Plumbers will organize shortly. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Falls.—Thos. Ryan: 

Blacksmiths and Electrical Workers organized 
recently. Stationary Engineers, Firemen, and Bar- 
tenders will organize soon. Organized trades have 
good conditions, with the eight and nine-hour day, 
while the unorganized work ten hours at low 
wages. Employment is steady. Union label com- 
mittee doing good work among merchants, urging 
them to handle union-made goods. 


TEXAS. 


Austin.—J. D. Moore: 

All organized trades working in harmony. Pros- 
pects are bright for plenty of employment this 
spring. Painters secured increase of 30 cents and 
Paperhangers 45 cents per day. ‘inners and 
Plumbers gained slight increase without strike. 
Carpenters expect advance in wages. Laundry 
Workers and Engineers are about to organize. 
Child labor law and railroad bill have passed the 
State legislature. Elected three union aldermen 
recently, The union labels are demanded and their 
Wse is steadily increasing. 


Denison.—W . F. Auldridge: 
ere is but little unorganized labor here. The 
Work of organization is advancing and conditions 
ae very good. Employment steady. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Organized Telegraph Operators, 
laundry Workers, and Federal Labor Union. Rail- 
— and Team Drivers are about to or- 





Sherman.—Arthur Sauls: 

Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Bricklayers, and La- 
borers have the eight-hour day. City has approved 
the eight-hour system. Fmployment steady. We 
are advocating the union labels. 


VERMONT. 


Burlington.—C. F.. Jones: 

Conditions have improved much during the year, 
Employment reasonably steady. Laborers secured 
the nine-hour day without strike. All union labels 
are pushed. Organized State branch and Metal 
Roofers during the month. Carpenters at Essex 
Junction, and Federal at Winoaski will organize 
soon. 


Middlebury.—Fred. J. Reynolds: 

Union men well employed. We are looking for 
a great boom in organization this year. All trades 
steadily employed. There has been a general in- 
crease of from 10 to 20 per cent in wages since 
organization. All union labels are demanded. 
Blacksmiths and a Federal Union will organize 
shortly. 


Rutland.—W. H. Hubbard: 

Organized labor well employed. Good outlook 
for spring. Employment steady. Organized Marble 
Workers recently. Several unions will be organized 
in the near future. Weare pushing the union labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

All railroad shops in this vicinity are busy. 
Wages, in general, good. There are no strikes or 
lockouts in vicinity. All union labels receive good 
support. Bartenders will organize shortly. 


WASHINGTON. 


Whatcom.—¥. H. Vanderhoof: 

Organized trades in good shape. Unorganized 
have long hours and small wages. Cigarmakers 
secured increase from 15 to 20 per cent in wages 
without strike. Carpenters will secure a substantial 
increase in wages this spring. There are no strikes 
or lockouts. The union labels are boomed. There 
is a healthy movement here in favor of organiza- 
tion. Organized Broommakers, Stationary Engi- 
neers, Newsboys, Street Railroad Employes, and 
Shingle Weavers of Kelso. Mill Workers, Bar- 
tenders, Upholsterers, School Teachers, Butchers, 
Tailors, Teamsters, and Laundry Workers expect 
to organize. Have had able assistance from local 
union men in my work here. 


WISCONSIN, 


Fond du Lac.—H. H. Fetter and Thos. Moore: 

Conditions good. All organized laborers busy. 
Union Bricklayers gained the nine-hour day at 40 
cents per hour. We are booming Boxmakers’ label. 
Meat Cutters, Painters, Stationary Engineers, and 
Firemen will organize shortly. 

Kenosha.—Jas, C. Ferris: 

The workers here are deriving great benefits from 
organization. The unorganized are in poor condi- 
tion. Employment fairly steady. We are agitating 
for the nine-hour day. Bartenders, Brass Workers, 
and Painters organized during the month. Metal 
Mechanics, Tailors, and Barbers are about to 
organize. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A LABOR CATECHISM. 


N. C. F.: Your favor of the 20th inst. is re- 
ceived and contents noted. Permit me to commend 
your discernment in the preparation and promul- 
gation of the questions you propound in the circu- 
lar you enclose. You have not asked very much— 
simply the curriculum of economic research and 
world-wide experience and industrial activity. 
You have 29 questions and almost as many sub- 
divisions. It is absolutely impossible at the present 
time for me to reply to the questions you propound 
as they deserve. The pressure of other important 
matters in connection with our movement requires 
my immediate and undivided attention. I can 
answer them categorically, but I can not enter into 
the argument upon which they are based. Your 
questions and my answers follow: 

1. What are the fundamental advantages of the 
labor union or organization of the employes ? 

Economic, material, social, political, ethical, 
moral, 

2. What are the principal weaknesses in the 
labor union or organization of employes? 

The yet unorganized workmen. 

3. Are you in favor of labor unions or organiza- 
tions of employes as now existing ? 

Yes; with a continuous effort at every improve- 
ment, so that their existence, permanency, and 
efficiency may be made more effective. 

4. Does membership ina labor union or organiza- 
tion of employes add to one’s independence? If so, 
in what way? 

Yes; collective bargaining improving the work- 
men’s condition economically, materially, socially, 
politically, ethically, and morally, makes working- 
men more independent in every way. 

6. Isa labor union or organization of employes 
of advantage to the employer? If so, in what way? 

Yes; to employers fairly inclined and the pro- 
tection to them against the cut-throat competition 
of the labor fleecer. 

7. Isa labor union or organization of employes 
of disadvantage to the employer? If so, in what 
way ? 

Only to the skin-flint. 

10. What seems to be the principal obstacle in 
the way of harmonious relations between the mem- 
bers of a labor union or organization of employes 
and employers ? 

Ignorance of the employers. 

11. What is the best method of initiating har- 
mony and co-operation between employes and em- 
ployer? 

The better organization of the working people. 
That will compel respect and accomplish the de- 
sired result. 

12. Have you in your experience found the em- 
ploye or employer more at fault for lack of com- 
plete harmony and full co-operation between em- 
ploye and employer? 

Employer. 

13. Do you believe in voluntary arbitration for 
the settlement of all differences ? 

Yes ; after conciliation has failed. 


14. Do you believe in compulsory arbitration for 
the settlement of all differences ? 

No. 

15. What qualifications would you make to your 
answers to the 13th and 14th questions ? : 

None whatever. 

17. What books and periodicals would you advise 
the laborer to read (for convenience I classify as 
‘‘ laborer ’’ those whose work is largely confined to 
the exercise of strength rather than skill) ? 

18. What books and periodicals would you advise 
the mechanic to read (for convenience I classify as 
‘‘mechanic’’ bosses, machinists, engineers, and 
skilled workmen of every class) ? 

19. What books and periodicals would you advise 
the employes to read (for convenience I classify as 
‘employe ’’ salesmen, clerks in general, conduc. 
tors, telegraph operators, and other employes who 
do not earn their living by physical labor)? 
(6) for economic education ? 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, published by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The following pamphlets issued by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: Organized Labor, Its 
Struggles, Its Enemies, and Fool Friends, by Sam- 
uel Gompers; Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion; 
History of Trade Unions, by Wm. Trant and P. J. 
McGuire; Eight-hour Primer, by Geo. E. McNeill; 
Economic and Social Importance of the Eight-hour 
Movement, by Geo. Gunton; Philosophy of the 
Eight-hour Movement, by Lemuel Danryid; Eight- 
hour Workday, by Samuel Gompers; What Does 
Labor Want, by Samuel Gompers; Philosophy of 
Trade Unions, by Dyer D. I,um; The ‘ Philosophy 
of the Labor Movement,’’ by Geo. E. McNeill; 
What Labor Could Do, by John Swinton; The 
Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor, by 
Henry D. Lloyd; Universal Education, by Senator 
Henry W. Blair; Condition of Women Workers, by 
Ida M. Van Etten; Why We Unite; Report of Dis- 
cussion on Political Program Denver Convention, 
1894; Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Convet- 
tions; No Compulsory Arbitration, by Samuel 
Gompers. 

Also, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by 
Thorold Rogers; Evolution of the Trade Unionist, 
by Frank K. Foster; Sympathetic Strikes and 
Lockouts, by Fred S. Hall; Organized Self-Help, 
by Herbert Casson; The History of Trade Unions, 
by Beatrice and Sydney Webb; The New Right, by 
Samuel M. Jones; History and Functions of Cet- 
tral Labor Unions, by W. Maxwell Burke; Humat 
Progress, by Thomas §. Blair; Wealth and Progress, 
by George Gunton; Democracy, by Beatrice and 
Sydney Webb; Relations of Employer and Ea- 
ploye (Symposium), by John P. Peters; Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
July issue, 1902; Land and Labor, by Wm. 60 
win Moody; Annals of Toil, by J. Morrison Davie 
son; Letters of Love and Labor, by Samuel 
Jones; Social Unrest, John Graham Brooks; and 
others too numerous to mention. 


, 
20. If you are, or were, a “laborer,” how 
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would you educate your children, assuming that 
you could afford to give them the education you 
desire them to have? 

21. If you are, or were, a ‘‘mechanic,’’ how 
would you educate your children, assuming that 
you could give them the education you desire 
them to have? 

22. If you are, or were, an ‘‘employe,’’ how 
would you educate your children, assuming that 
you could afford to give them the education you 
desire them to have? 

A common school education, manual training, 
up to the 18th year. 

23. Upon general principles would you advise 
your son to enter your trade, business, or profes- 
sion? 

Yes; one of my sons is working at the trade in 
which I worked for 26 years as a wage-earner. 

24. Are you in favor of profit-sharing by em- 
ployes ? 

Usually schemes of this character have been 
utilized to the detriment of wage-earners and 
either keeping down or forcing down wages. 

25. Is labor-saving machinery a benefit to the 
working people ? 

Yes; if the working people are organized and 
reduce the hours of their daily labor. 

28. If there were in session, for the purpose of 
devising ways ‘and means of improvement, repre- 
sentatives of every labor union and organization of 
employes, andl you were asked to send a message 


” 


of suggestion or assistance, to be read before them, 
what would your message be? 

Organize, unite, federate. 

“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
The liberty, the safety of the future lies in organ- 
ized labor. 

29. If there were in session, for the purpose of 
devising ways and means of improvement, the 
heads of every trade and business employing labor 
or other employes, and you were asked to send a 
message of suggestion or assistance, to be read be- 
fore them, what would your message be? 

Be fair; be upright; be just; recognize indus- 
trial conditions as they are; the right of the work- 
ingmen to organize for their economic, material, 
social, political, ethical, and moral right is inherent. 
Working people will organize if you approve it, but 
they will organize in any event. Therefore be wise; 
recognize it and deal with it. Any attempt to ignore 
or crush it will widen the chasm between you and 
labor and react to the disadvantage of yourself, as 
well as the whole human family. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

NOTE 1.—Question 16 referred to matters of religion, and 
questions 26 and 27 were of a speculative character, and were 
therefore left unanswered. : 

2. The above was not written for publication but upon be- 
ing read by a friend the suggestion was made that it would 
prove interesting to others than our correspondent.— Kd, 





MINERS ON INJUNCTIONS. 


“The United Mine Workers are founded for the 
purpose of preventing encroachments on the rights 
of those who toil and to secure for their members 
afair share of the results of their labor. 

“We solicit arbitration for any difficulty or mis- 
understanding that may exist between us and our 
employers. 

“Our well-established principles are that we re- 
sort to strikes only when compelled to do so to 
protect our rights. 

_ “The application of injunctions in labor disputes 
is the effective weapon brought into existence to 
destroy strikes, 

“The injunction and the interpretation given to it 
by the federal courts are of such a character that 
men are denied their constitutional rights of public 
assemblage or free speech under a penalty of 
being sent to prison, without even such a trial as is 
guaranteed to those charged with the most criminal 
offense, 

“We believe that the intent of the injunction is 
veing diverted from its original purpose and being 
used to suppress labor organizations, and denying 
the right of free speech and personal liberty in the 
interest of property rights. 

“We, the representatives of the United Mine 

orkers of America, in convention assembled, 
demand of the Congress of the United States a 
law that will classify the cases that are subjects 
lor the jurisdiction of the federal courts when 
‘suing injunctions in Jabor troubles. 

at federal judges can issue injunctions in 


labor troubles only on the application or approval 
of two or more elective judges. 

‘* That a reasonable time be fixed by the court 
when the defendant shall answer to an injunction 
issued against him, but in no case shall the time 
exceed thirty days. 

‘*That the applicant for an injunction in labor 
troubles must submit reasonable proof in support 
of his application for an injunction under penalty 
of being imprisoned for perjury. 

‘* That any person arrested for alleged contempt 
of court shall not be tried before the same judge 
who issued the restraining order. 

‘That those arrested for alleged contempt of the 
court’s orders in above cases shall have the same 
right to a trial by jury that is accorded to a person 
charged with committing a crime. 

‘‘We recommend that the Executive Board be 
instructed to adopt such means as are necessary to 
learn the attitude of every Congressman of the 
United States and Senators from Ohio on this im- 
portant question, and issue to our members a cir- 
cular showing the position and vote of Congress- 
men and Senators on measures introduced to pre- 
vent the growing evil of ‘government by injunc- 
tion.’ 

‘* We would further recommend that the national 
convention provide for a legislative committee to be 
in Washington during the sessions of Congress to 
look after all labor measures.’’ (Adopted by the 
United Mine Workers of America at Indianapolis 
convention, 1903. ) 
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THE DENVER SITUATION, 


J. D. PIERCE, 


To-day the entire world is living in an age of or- 
ganization. Everything tends toward combination, 
Representatives of governments, captains of in- 
dustry, professional men, and others are banding 
themselves together the world over, so that their 
power may be made world wide, if occasion should 
require such action. When we consider these facts, 
it does indeed seem strange that the wealth pro- 
ducers, the toilers of the world, who should be the 
first to grasp the new conditions, are the last, and 
still more strange that there should be any senti- 
ment expressed that would tend to divide labor on 
sectional lines within the United States. 

The American Federation of Labor was not 
brought about by a dream, neither was it formed 
for the purpose of gratifying the personal ambition 
of any individual or individuals, but was the direct 
outcome of changes which had taken place in the 
industrial world, and which compelled organized 
labor (if the unions expected to continue to exist) 
to come into closer contact with each other that 
they might better protect each other's interests. 
After careful consideration they decided that the 
time had come for a federation and hence it was 
organized. 

Prior to the formation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the different crafts which had at 
that time an organization were plodding along, 
each trying as best it could to better the conditions 
of its members, one craft not knowing if its 
brothers of another craft were organized or not, 
and ty caring less, with the result that 
little, if any, progress was being made. 

Since the advent of the American Federation of 
Labor a radical change has taken place. We have 
seen small organizations grow to gigantic national 
and international unions. We have seen the hours 
of labor reduced and wages increased. We have 
seen what was once despised to-day looked upon 
with respect, and, better than all else, we see a 
closer bond of brotherhood existing between man 
and man than has ever been known before in the 
world’s history. 

During this early period in labor’s history the sec- 
tion designated as inter-mountain states was practi- 
cally in an unsettled condition, and when heard of at 
all was mentioned as an agricultural or mining 
section. 

They had not at that time come under the indus- 
trial conditions which existed in the middle west 
and far east, and for that reason had grown to be- 
lieve they were a power within themselves suffi- 
ciently strong to meet any condition which may 
present itself, but while they have been sleeping in 
this false security, the world has been moving on, 
until to-day we find that the inter-mountain states 
are gradually but surely changing from agricul- 
tural and mining states into industrial centers, and 
as this change takes place, the general conditions 
which exist elsewhere are the same with them. 
They find that the old method of each craft look- 
ing after its own interests, regardless of the interest 
of others, is a thing of the past. That this was true 


is demonstrated by the bringing into existence of 
what was known as the Western Labor Union. 
This organization being formed on the narrow 


principle of sectionalism, was bound to fail, and after 
a short period went out of existence. This was the 
time when the laboring men of the inter-mountain 
states should have taken their proper place in the 
general movement, but they were told by those 
who, for argument’s sake, we will say, believed 
what they preached; that the west was able to take 
care of the west, that they had nothing in common 
with their eastern brothers, and should, therefore, 
hold aloof, and while they were preaching this 
doctrine proceeded to form an organization which 
they hoped might be able to receive sufficient 
recognition throughout the country to disrupt the 
American Federation of Labor, or failing in that, 
theyat least might succeed in dividing labor's forces, 

That this new organization has not succeeded is 
due to the good sense and sound judgment of or- 
ganized labor of this country. 

Labor divided has been the cause of too much 
suffering and too many privations in the past to 
appeal very strongly to the average man, but there 
are those who, led by sentiment and fed on per- 
sonal animosities, are struggling hard for that 
which, if it should succeed, means not only their 
own downfall but that of their fellow-men. 

They preach the doctrine that it is not wise to 
join the American Federation of Labor for the rea- 
son that its headquarters are Kast. If that doctrine 
is sound, how are they to account for the fact that 
they advocate that the East join an organization 
whose headquarters are in the West? What bosh! 
They say that the American Federation of Labor is 
not progressive enough to suit them, and yet the 
whole world looks with surprise at the rapid strides 
and tremendous results accomplished by its affil- 
iated bodies during the past few years. 

They do not like this, and they do not like that, 
and yet refuse to join and help make it what we 
all desire, a greater power than it is to-day. No 
one ever claimed the American Federation of La- 
bor was a perfect organization. It is practically in 
its infancy and every year is becoming stronger 
and stronger, and rather than attempt to hinder 
its growth, all should be within its fold, each doing 
their share to build up, rather than tear down. | 

I have spent some months with our brothers in 
the inter-mountain states, and I have faith enough 
in them to believe that although they are nota 
yet playing their full part in the trade union move- 
ment, the day is not far distant when no power 
will be strong enough to get them to consent to 
longer see labor divided, and they will once more 
be working shoulder to shoulder with their fellow- 
workers the country over. . 

We have no room for a Western federation, 
Southern federation, or any other than the one 
grand organization, which knows no North, South, 
East, or West, but only recognizes that we are 
suffering under the same general conditions, that 
the strong must aid the weak, that the Americal 
home must be reclaimed, the wife and mother 
must take her proper place, the child must come 
out of the factories and mines and return to 1 
school and its play, and in the end, that brother- 
hood of man must be brought about. All of this 
possible by united action; by diversion, never. 
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CONVENTIONS FOR MAY. 


May 4. Pittsburg, Pa. Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes of America. 

May 4 Wheeling, W. Va. National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, 

May 4. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Curtain Operatives of America. 

First Week in May. New York City. 
Hatters of North America. 


Amalgamated Lace 


United 


May 5. Anderson, Ind. Tin Plate Workers’ Pro- 
tective Association of America. 

May 11. Philadelphia, Pa. Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance, and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 19. Indianapolis, Ind. American Federation 
of Musicians. 





This cut was made from a photograph of Jas. 
Wood’s watch, showing the bullet embedded in 





the watch, after the murderous attack upon Mr. 
Wood in Florida. The matter is referred to at 
length in the editorial section of this issue. 


Organizer C. E. Jones writes from Burlington, 
Vt.: ‘‘All building trades have nine hours and the 
city granted their laborers, at our request, nine 
hours and a minimum of $1.50 in January, 1903.”’ 


On Monday, October 6, 1902, organized labor 
celebrated the forty-seventh annual demonstration 
of the general enforcement of the eight-hour day 
in Sydney, N. S. W. 


Jacob Tazelaar, of Philadelphia, reports that the 
firm of Curry, of that city, have unionized their 
establishment and now employ only union Plumb- 
ers. The Painters raised their scale from $2 for nine 
hours to $2.50 for eight hours, and the Paper- 
hangers from $2.50 for nine hours to $2 80 for 
eight hours. 


Organizer Frank McCarthy writes in regard to the 
trouble between the Continental Bag Company of 
Rumford Falls, Me., and its employes a favorable 
settlement was reached. The union aniong the em- 
ployes numbers about 380, of whom 200 are women. 
After several conferences between members of the 
firm and Organizer McCarthy, nearly all the de- 
mands of the union were conceded. Among the 
features of the settlement were, advance in wages 
for nearly all classes of women employes; a mini- 
mum wage of $1.50 a day for male employes; double 
pay for Sundays and legal holidays, time and a 
half for overtime, and other changes which will 
greatly improve the working conditions. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
lion of Labor, 1,050. 


District No. 1.— Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, embiemtta, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Thomas F. Tracy, and J. D. 


erve, 
District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
‘ylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada, 

Organizers, Cal Wyatt, Herman Robinson, Jacob Taze- 
laar, Thomas Flynn, J. J. Keegan, Charles J. Duke, J. B. 
McDonough, P. H,. Cummins, and C. W. Baxter. 


District No. I11.—Southern. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
M nizers, James Leonard, H. N. W. H. 
ulien, H. P. Hanson, and J. I. Hawk. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


ePrising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
hois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Randall, 


Organizers, C. L. Hall, A. E. Ireland, O. P. Smith, P. H. 
Strawhun, D. C. Hogan, Albert Comstock, Stuart Reid, 
Richard Braunschweig, James McMahon, P. H. Cum- 
mins, A. E. Jones, W. O. Thompson. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba, 
Organizer, T. P. Menton, 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texius, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 
Urgunizers, R. J. Luey, F. W. Habel, and J. I. Hawk. 


Distirct No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho, 
Organizer, Fred Julian. 


District No. VIIl.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizers, G. Y. Harry, H. L. Vanderhoff, and J. C. 
Wheeler. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


Herewith is given the text of the child labor laws of several states. Others will be given in succeeding issues of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST as copies of such laws are received at American Federation of Labor Headquarters, 


OREGON. 


Section 1, No child under fourteen years ofage shall be 
employed in any factory, store, workshop, in or about 
any mine, or in the telegraph, telephone or public mes- 
senger service. 

Section 2, No such child shall be employed in any 
work or form for wages or othercompensation to whom- 
soever payable, during the hours when the public 
schools of the town, district or city in which he or she 
resides are in session. 

Section 3. No child under sixteen years of age shall be 
employed at any work before the hour of six in the 
morning,or after the hourofsevenat night,noremployed 
for longer than ten hours for any one day, nor more than 
six days inany one week. And every such child under 
sixteen years of age shall be entitled to no less than 
thirty minutes for meal timeat noon, but such meal 
time shall not be included as part of the work hours of 
the day; andevery employershball post in a conspicuous 
place where such minors are employed a printed notice 
stating the maximum work hours required in one week 
and in every day of the week from such minors, 

Section 4, No person shall employ any minor under 
sixteen years an. and no parent, guardian or custo- 
dian shall permit to be employed any such minor under 
his control who can not read at sight and write legibly 
sentences in the English language, while aschool is main- 
tained in the town or city in which such minor resides. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of every person or cor- 
poration employing a child under the age of sixteen 
years to keep a register, in which shall be recorded the 
name, age, date of birth, place of residence of every child 
under the age of sixteen years employed; and it shall be 
unlawful for any person or corporation to employ any 
child under the age of sixteen years, unless there is first 
provided and placed on file in the factory, store, work- 
shop, or mine, in which such child is employed, an affi- 
davit' made by the parent, stating the name, date and 
place of birth, and place of the school attended by such 
child. The register and affidavit herein provided for 
shall, on demand, be produced and shown for inspection 
to Whomsoever the enforcement of the labor law of this 
state may be delegated. The person or persons to whom 
the enforcement of the labor laws of this state may be 
delegated shall have the power to demand a certificate 
of physical fitness from some regularly licensed physi- 
cian in the case of a child under sixteen who may seem 
physically unable to perform the labor at which such 
child may beemployed, and no child under sixteen shall 
be employed who can not obtain such a certificate, 

Section 6, Any person orcorporation whoshall employ 
iw minor contrary to the provisions of this act, or who 
shall violate any of the provisions thereof, shall, upon 
conviction, be fined in the sum of not less than ten nor 
more than twenty-five dollars for the first offense, not 
less than twenty-five nor more than fifty dollars for the 
second offense, and be imprisoned for not less than ten 
nor more than thirty days for the third and each sue- 
ceeding offense. 

Section 7. Any parent or guardian who permitsachild 
to be employed in violation of the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not less than five nor 
more than twenty-five dollars, 

| Nore—This bill was amended by providing fora child 
labor commission of five members, to be appointed by 
the governor, whose duties are to see that the law is 
enforced, We also secured a labor bureau calling fora 
labor commissioner whose duties will also include the 
enforcement of this law—G.,. Y. Harry, Pres. Oregon State 
Fed. of Labor}. 





KENTUCKY. 

AN ACT to make it unlawful to employ a child less 
than fourteen years of age in workshops, mines, mills, 
= factories in this Commonwealth, and fixing a pen- 
alty. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky: 

Section |, That it shall be unlawful for a proprietor, 
foreman, owner or other person to employ any child less 
than fourteen years of age in any workshop, factory, or 
mine in this state; that unless said proprietor, foreman, 
or owner shall know the age of the child, it shall be his 





or their duty to require the parent or guardian to furnish 
a sworn statement of its age, and any swearing falsely to 
such by the parent or guardian shall be perjury and pup. 
ishable as such. ; 

Provided thatif the parent or guardian and the county 
judge of any county may consent in writing for such em- 
ployment, then in that event such employment may be 
made subject to the approval of the county attorney of 
said county, in the event of any complaint, and if he 
thinks after investigation of such complaint that it is 
against the best interests or moral welfare of such infant 
child, he may so notify said employer and then this act 
applies as if no consent was given. 

Section 2. That any proprietor, foreman, or owner 
employing a child less than fourteen years of age in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act, except where such 
proprietor, foreman, or owner bas been furnished witha 
sworn statement of guardian or parent that the child js 
more than fourteen years of age, shall be guilty of a mis 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not les 
than twenty-five dollars and not more than two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Section 3. That the grand jury shall have inquisitorial 
powers to investigate violations of this act, and that 
judges of the circuit courts of the state shall especially 
charge the grand jury at the beginning of each termofl 
the court to investigate the violations of this act. 

Section 4. That this act shall take effect ninety days 
after the adjournment of this General Assembly. 

Approved March 12, 1902, 











LABOR LEGISLATION IN WASHINGTON STATE 


First. An eight-hour law, declaring that it is the policy 
of the State of Washington that all work done by orfor 
it, or for any of its political subdivisions, shall be in 
work days of not more than eight hours in any calendar 
day. This law requires that every contract for such work 
shall contain a clause providing for its cancellation 
unless it is executed in accordance with the policy of 
the state, and it further makes it the duty ofany state 
officer connected with the supervision of such work to 
“ancel any contract for work that is being peformed in 
work days of more than eight hours each. 

Second. A law requiring the protection of dangerous 
machinery. ; 

Third. A law which relates to the voluntary arbitr- 
tion of industrial disputes through a board of arbitrators 
jointly selected by the parties to the dispute and presided 
over by the labor commissioner of the state. The law 
further provides that in case the parties to the dispute, 
one or both, refuse to arbitrate, that the labor commi> 
sioner shall have authoritv to ask for a sworn stale 
ment of the reasons why arbitration is declined, and ol 





the causes leading up to the dispute. This statement }s 
for publication. This feature of the law will put the 
whole subject before the public as the court of last resort. 
It will prevent the misrepresentation of facts by new* 
papers, and will prove a very powerful instrument ! 
the hands of organized workingmen who have a good 
‘ase. The law can not compel an employer with @ d 
cause to lay it before the public, but a refusal to either 
arbitrate or swear to the facts of the dispute would plac 


such an employer ina very bad light before the —_ 
Fourth, A law which requires the closing of bar 


shops on Sunday. : 
Fifth. A law requiring the inspection of bake shops 
and the maintaining of clean and healthy conditions |! 
such shops. 
Sixth. A law forbidding the employ ment of females 
messengers for the telegraph or similar service wae 
under the age of eighteen years, and_ prohibiting We 
employment of children of either sex who are under 
age of fourteen years in factories, mills, vo 
stores, except upon temporary permits issued bya “- 4 
of the superior court upon a showing that the labor or 

child is necessary for its own support or the suppor 
an invalid parent. , , 
‘raternally submittec ‘ 
Fraternally mit " S. W. HARMON, 

Chairman of Executive Committee 0 
Wash. State Fed. of Labot. 
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American Federationist 


OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DE- 
MANDS OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
—AT — 
423-425 G Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Correspondents will please write on one side of the 
paper only, and address 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, Editor, Washington, D. C. 
Allcommunications relating to financesand subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary, Washington, D.C. 


The publisher reserves the right to reject or revoke 
advertising contracts at any time. 

The American Federation of Labor is not sponser for, 
nor interested in, any souvenir publication of any kind, 


Entered at Washington, D. C., post office as second-class 


matter. 
SUBSCRIPTION : 
Per Annum, - - - - - $1.00. 
Single Copy, - - - . - 10 Cents. 


Executive Council A. FP. of L. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President, 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
MAX MORRIS, Fourth Vice-President. 
THOS. I. KIDD, Fifth Vice-President. 
DENIS A. HAYES, Sixth Vice-President. 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 








Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1903. 
To All Affiliated Unions: ’ ; 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
Wween the organizations at interest and the— 


KNOXVILLE WOOLEN MILLS; 
Hoop RuBBER Co., BosToON, MASS., 
having been reached, whereby the said concerns now 
operate union establishments, the same are removed 
m our “We Don’t Patronize List” and placed upon 
our FAIR LIST, 
merretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
lings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A, F. of L, 





We Don’t Patronize. 


T 
Jaton ee einemen and workingwomen and sympa- 
ion Ad th labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
en y the following firms—Labor papers please note 
g¢s from month to month and copy. 


2 Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

tad-—MeK inney Bread Company, St, Louis, Mo.; Na- 

Cigars onal Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ii. 

. hen arl Upman, of New York ‘City; Kerbs, Wert- 
ae m & Schiffer, of New York; City; The Henry 
s€orge and Tom Moore. 


Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oysters.—Narragansett Bay Oyster Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 


panies. 

Whiskey.—John Miller & Co.’s Game Cock Whiskey, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

CLOTHING. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Cu llars.—Unived Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, 
N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Shoes.—Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas 
Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn, 

Si/ks.—Skinner Silk Cuo., Holyoke, Mass, 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Genessee. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Rookbinders.—Geo, M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Ill. 
Newspapers. — Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; B. Conkey Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, I1l.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe 
and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C, W. Stine 
Pottery Co., White Cottage, O. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING, 


General Hardware.— Landers, Frary & Clark, Atlas 
Works, of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio; Computing Seale Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Iver Johnson Arms Co., Fitchburg, 
Muss.: Kelsey Furnace Co,, Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown 
& Sharpe Tool Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Jron and Steel.—\llinois Iron and Bolt Co., of Carpenters- 
ville, Ill.; Davidson Pump Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Carborundum Co., Niagaia Falls, N. Y.; Casey & 
Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Elizabeth, N. J., and South Bend, Ind.; 
Gurney Foundry Co., Toronto, Ont,; Sattley Manu- 
facturing Co., Springfield, Ohio; Page Needle Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Franklin Needle Co,, Frank- 
lin, - H.; American Circular Loom Co,, New 
Orange, N. J. 

Tron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros , of Chicago, IIL. 

Quarries.—Mount Airy Granite Co., Mount Airy, N.C. 

Stoves.—Herendeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gaso- 
line stoves, Cleveland, Ohio; Germer Stove Co., 
Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant Home” Stove, Ranges and Hot 
Air Biast, Erie, Pa. 

STREET RAILWAYS. 

Terre Haute.—Street Railway Co. 

Wood AND FURNITURE, 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Co., New Orleans, La., branch Bemis 
Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, la. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Coo; erage.—Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati,Ohio, 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Brumby Chair Co., Marietta, Ga.; O. Wisner 
Piano Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Co., New York, N. Y.; Andrew 
Keeves, Chicago, Iil.; George Reeves, Cape May, 
N.J.; Hastings Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Typewriters.—U nderwood Typewriter Co., Hartford,Conn, 
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Lumber. ey Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. Solomon, Baltimore, Md; Huttig 
Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Himmelberger 
Luce Land and Lumber ( 0., Morehouse, Mo. 

Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co. of C hattanooga, Tenn.; 
Wagner Leather Co., Stockton, Cal.; Kullman, Salz 
& Co., Benicia, Cal.; "S$, H. Frank & C 0., Redwood, 

Cal.; A.B. Patrick & C 0., San Francisco, Cal.; 3 Santa 
Rosa Tanning Co., Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Paper Boxes,—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavi ia, N. Y. 

ltubber. ae rson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 


Mas 
Watche —Key stone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co.; Jos. 
‘ahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Co., Sag Harbor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Co., Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, 


State of Employment in MARCH, 1905. 


Of the 565 unions making returns for March, with a 
total membership of 36,293, there were 2.1 per cent with- 
out employment. In February 735 unions, with a mem- 
bership of 49,790, reported 6.1 per cent without employ- 
ment, 














Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, cor encing January, 1902. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1903; the 
lighter line for 1902. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., April 15, 1903. 
To Officers and Members of Organized Labor, Greeting : 

The American Federation of Labor has received two 
appeals, one from the Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway Employes and the other from the Inter- 
national Union of Journey men Horseshoers of the United 
States and Canada. You are earnestly requested to heed 
both _ feeling confident that they have aroused 
your interest, your sympathy, and deserve your 
assistance. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor has approved the applications, and urgently re- 
quests our tellow-unionisis every where to contribute 
generously to the support of the men engaged in these 
a 

contributions should be sent to Frank Morrison, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 423-425 G 
street N. W., Washington, D. C. All checks and mioney 
orders should be made payable to him. 

Upon receipt of the contributions they will be equally 
divided between the two organizations and promptly 
forwarded to aid the men engaged in these contests. 

R again urge prompt and generous compliance with the 
above, 

By order of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

test: AML. GOMPE 
President, American Adoration of Eben. 

FRANK MORRISON, 

Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS.. 


CENTRAL BODIES. 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 
ON Ae aE. ¥ 





Charters Issued for March, 1903. 


Machine Textile Printers Association of Americ 
International A senanest Weavers Union of ‘America 






No. 7330, Bootblacks’ Protective, Louisville, Ky, 

No. 8510, Soda and Mineral Water Workers, "Neb. 
land, (al. 

No. 8685, Iron Molders’ Helpe rs, Memphis, Tenn, 

at 1es12, Quarrymens’ Protective, Parke ersburg, 


No. ions, Elevator Operators, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

No. 10814, Laborers Protective, Dunkirk, N. . 4 

No, 10815, Paper-Box Makers, ‘Los Angeles, Cu. 

No. 10817, Telephone Operators, Asheville, N, (, 

No. 10818, Railway Expre ssmen, Waco, Tex 

No. 10x21, Laborers Protective, Emporia, Kans. 

No. 10823, Slate and Tile Roofe rs, Paterson, N, J. 

No. 10826, Laborers’ Protective, Sme thport, Pa, 

No. 10827, Hod Carriers’ Protective, Columbia, Pa 

No. 10828" Galvanizers’ Protective, Philadelphia, Pa 

No. 10829, Laborers’ Protective, Bu rnside, Ill, 

No. 10830, Water- r-Pipe Caulke rs, Newark, N.J. 

No, 10831, Laborers’ Protective, Rome, N.Y. 

No. 10833, Suspender Workers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 10834, Pavers, Toledo, Ohio. 

No. 10838, Keg ‘Candlers and Poultry Dressers 
Springfield, Mo. 

No. 10889, Hod Carriers, Coatesville, Pa. 

No. 10840, Hod Carriers, Newark,, Ohio. 

No. 10841, Pavers’ Helpers, St. Louis, Mo. 

No. 10842, Laborers’ Prote xetive, Fremont, Ohio, 

No. 10813, Building Laborers, Rome, N. 

No. 10844, Hod Carriers’ Protective, Phoenixville 


Pa. 
No. 10845, Railway Jexpressme n, Cedar Rapids, la. 
No, 10846, Laborers’ Protective, Bowling Green, Ky 
No, 10818, Lead, Paint, and Oil Workers, 8, Sav 
Francisco, Ca’. 
No, 10349, Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Teo- 
ders, San Francisco, Cal. 
No. 10850, Hospital Nurses and Employes, Williard 
IY 


N. t. 

No, 10851, Gill Net Stringers and Helpers, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

No, 10852, Hod Carriers and Mortar Mixers, Wil 
mington, N.C. 

No, 10858, Spring Bed and Mattressmakers, Dallas, 
Texas. 

No. 10854, Spring Bed and Woven Wire Mattress 
makers, Chicago, Il. 

-. 10855, Companite Hoard Workers, Niagara Falls, 


No. 10856, Pound Net Fishermen, Huron, Ohio, 

No. 10857, Quarrymen’s Protective, Stoney Creek, 
Conn. 

No. 10859, Cement Workers, White Cliffs, Ark. 

No. 10860, Stock Clerks and Packers, Dec vatur, Ill 

No, 10861, Cement Workers, Omaha, Neb. 

No. 10362, Shipping, Receiving and Order Clerks 
Porters and Packers, Portland, Ore. 

No. 1us869, Iron Bed Makers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 10870, Can Workers, Chicago, Ill. 

No, 10871, Bootblac ks and Newsboys, Akron, Ohio 

No. 1087 2 Composition and Papier Mache Worker, 
Boston, Mass. 

No. 10875, Crown Cork and Seal Workers, Balti 
more, Md. 

No. 10877, Brewery Laborers, ees, Ill. 

No, 10878. Store Porters, C hicago, ql 

No. 10879, Coal Yard C lerks and Yardmen, Chicago, 


Ill. 

No. 10880, Masons’ Tenders and Building Laborer, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. E : 
No. 10884, County School Teachers, Santa Clara (0, 

Cal. 
No. 10885, Porcelain and Fire Clay Workers, Tre 
ton, N. 
No. 10886, Sewer Cleaners and Repairers, Chicago, 
10857, Quarrymen’ s Protective, La Crosse, Wis. "1 
No. 10s8¥4, Luborers’ Protective, Ogdensburg, N 
No. 10845, Washwomen, Durham, N.C. 
No. 10896, Dye Works’ Employes, St. Louis, Mo. 
No. 10899, Hod Carriers and Building Laborers, Eri 


Pa. 
No. ‘10901, Novelty Leather Workers, Coshoeto® 
hio. 
a 10902, Chemical Workers, Philadelphia, Pa. " 
No. 10908, Hospital Attendants and Nurses, Eig! 
Ill 


No. 10904, Paper-box Makers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
No. 10906, Telephone Operators, Elgin, il. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


forthe month of March, 1903. 
priated thus: j, 1, m, a, m, ete.) 


2 Intl typo UNION, tax, fED.............ceerrereeereeee 

Coke workers 7324, tax, j, f, 0 d f, $6.60...... 

Federal lubor 8901, tax, mar. 

Federal iabor 10260, tax, n, a aT , 08, $3.40; 
III scat cicipshitcanieainineesishaiodenestnaliatedi Gite 

Hard- -wood fore ae layers and pes — eae, 

$1.25; d oon 
rede labor $160, = }, i “a, 02, ce. a 03, 
f, 








40 
i carriers oe 10015, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, 
$1.60... 


Laborers ‘prot 7351, jax, “nov, 402, $i. 25; ‘a f, $i. 25 
Greenhouse workers 10205, tax, feb, $1; a f, 
Federal Jabor 9165, tax, jan, , $5; d f. $5. 

Federal labor 8087, tax, jan, $2.45; d f, $2.45... 
Building laborers 10679, tax, feb, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
Foundry helpers 10406, tax, ‘feb, $1. 95; df $1.95 
Brushmakers p and b 7394, tax, feb, $1.05 f, 









#. 
Tri-ity labor con —_ aeens Island, Ill tax, 


n, d, ’02... 
pO clerks 10645, tax, feb, 70c; d 
Quarezmene prot i0197, tax, a’ 02 j, '08, $5; 

I ciikescscchaiiniediegseg enngndadbianinaaecninsentientmaere, 
poicral labor 8162, tax, feb, $2.25; $ f $2.25..... 
Icemens 10049, tax, dec, 02," $1.80; d f, $1.80...... 
Shingle weavers 10591, tax, feb, $2. mM d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 7295, tax, J. f, $1.40; d 
Railway clerks 10688, tax, feb, $i. 90; a f. $1.90 
Ordnance mens 9585, tax, feb, "$i. 25; 4 f, $1.25.. 
Federal labor 10677, tax, feb, $7.50; -50.. 
Stone quarrymens 9722, { tax, ‘feb, Bis: ‘a £,$3.80 
Federal Jabor 9621, tax, feb, $1; 
AC Cattermull, refund on ba ng eX..... 
Federal labor 10603, tax, mar rr 35; d f, $1.35.. 
Federal Inbor 6482, tax, I, | kama 
Pederal labor 1050), tax, a, "02, 4, " $1.05; d f, 





, $1.60. 

Federal labor 7187, tax, d. § $13; d f, $13. 
United hatters of 'N A, eb an 
Laborers prot 8436, tax, ‘teb, $3 35; d f, $3.35..... 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, feb, ot 30; d f, $1.30.. 
Quarry mens 9748, tax, feb, $3; d f $3. 
Quarrymens prot 8615, tax, jan, 85e: d f, 35c... 
Laborers prot 10208, tax, et, 02, $2 0; d f, 





Central op hy ~yenmmaand N Y, tax, d, ’02, 
j, f, $2.50; sup, 25c 

Federal labor 9508, sup..... 
Intl brotherhood of papermake , SU 
Federal labor 9626, tax, feb, $5; sup, $2; af % 
Coal yard laborers and trestle workers 9089, 
tax, dec, 02, $1.85; sup, 50c; d f, $1.85............ 
cia aaa tax, j, f, m, $2.70; sup, 






Federal labor 10248, sup... 
Federal labor 10236, sup. . 
Stone derrickmens and helpers 10715, sup..... 
Stone derrick mens 6721, sup ee 
ederal labor 9633 sup.......... oe 
St __ yt “Ee 
Hod carriers, mortar mixers and building 
laborers 10782, SS eee 








Freight handlers, 7556, sup.. # 
ederal labor 8720, SUP..........c0cc.sscsseseeseseeeeseeees 
Tale mill operators and laborers 10656, sup.. 
Suspender workers 9768, SUDP........-.-..-+-.e002 ++. 
Solar printers and ope rators . 
lvery and undertakers stable employes 
0742, tax, mar, $4.10; sup, $2; d f, $4.10 
ilway expressmens 10735, sup 
Orse-nail makers 7180, sup......... “ 
Suspender workers 10620, SUD............csmscssox 
1am and cement concrete workers 8172, 








Railway clerks 9967, sup. 
uarrymens prot 16812, sup. 
levator operators 10813, su 
athine textile printers asso of America, 





Marbie imosaie and granite workers 8902, sup 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


8. Federal labor 10547, tax, mar, $7.50; d f, 2 


be laborers 8478, tax, o, n, d, 02, $1.50 
Foddrated trades council, Portland, Oreg, 
IT. Te, Wiis Diocecennnsnncossncnnuttonsnocecssomammessensvennsens 
Shinglers prot 10467, tax, feb, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 
Federal labor 10739, tax, apr, $1 50; d f, $1.50 
Coffee, spice, and baking wader workers 
9605, tax, o, n, a, 02, j, $2; f, 
Composition and gravel eae ra tax, 
apr, ’02, to and incl feb, '08, $6.25; d f $6. 25.. 
Federal labor 10555, tax, feb, $2.25; df, $2.5... 
Federal labor 8198, tax, dee, 02, $250; df. $2.50 
Shingle weavers 10331, tax, jan, $2; d f, 
Iron, steel and nail workers 9238, tax, feb, 


50; d f, 
Federal labor 721i, tax, feb, $3.80; d f, aay. ene 
Weeed f employes asso 10087, tax, b, 


Hod carriers 8058, tax, nov, ’02, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
Central trades and labor, "Hagerstown, Md, 
IN ccicithianeininanstasainmmetabaiiiniatbisibasmeseeeninneers 
Paper-box makers 10815, sup. 
Federal labor 10816, sup............ 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, su 
Soda fal4, 2 a water bottlers and work- 
ers 
Federal labor 10764, sup... 
‘ diggers ¥821, “tax, feb, é5e; sup, 
Laborers prot 10814, sup..... 
——- prot 10713, tax, feb, $1.55: sup, $4.65; 
Marble, mosiac and granite workers S003, 
tax, j, f, $2.50; d f. 
Federni labor $625, tax, 8, 0, '02, $1.10; sup 














Foundrymens helpers 10387, su 
Hod carriers and mason tenders 10773, sup... 
Glass bottle blowers of America, _ 
Federal labor 6697, sup........... 
Federal labor 10086, sup....... 
Trades and labor assembly, 
Federal labor 9300, 8UP.......sseeeeeeereerereeeees 
Centra! labor, Penn Yb ae 
Central labor, Penn Yan, N Y tak, apr, 03, 
a 






. Federal labor 8198, tax, feb, $15; d f, $15......... 


ate and shove boys 75838, tax, j, f, m, 

Coal and ice handlers 10128, tax, f, m, $1; df, $1 

Janitress prot 10647, tax, feb, 1 a f, $5. 

— calkers 6846, tax, n, d, "v2, j, 08, $2.85; 
BS. 


df, $ 
Federal labor 9724, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Laborers prot 9549, tux, feb, $2.60; d f 2 60 .. 
Federal labor 982i, tux, dec, 02, $12.50; d 
| eee 
Federal labor . ta ‘af 
Slate and tile roofers 703, ‘ax, d, 02; j, f, 08, 
$1.50; a f, $1.50 
Lumber handlers 8449, tax, jan, Tbe; d f, 75e 
Gas workers 8951, tax, feb, $4.15; df, $3.15... 
Federal labor 814, tax, feb, $1. ob: dt, $1.20..... 
Planermens prot 10305, ‘tax,’ feb, $2.45; 4 t, $2.45 
Laborers prot 9145, tax, jan, $5.50; d f, $5.50... 
Foundry workers 10037, tax, j, f, $1.45; d f, $1.45 
Machine blacksmiths helpers 8168, ‘tax? feb, 
 _L_t Sees 
Laborers prot, stone, 9454, tax, jan, 65c;d f, 65e 
Cot labor, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, Oo, D, 










d f, $15 
Laborers prot 10.91, ta. , $5; a£,%.. 
Federal labor 9587, tax, “feb, $3. 05; sup, 82; 








d f, $3.05. 
Foundry he helpers ‘10012, ‘tax, “dee, “02, “$7. 4 
sup, * Tie scsessatee sopnssvennapeeenapnennneaineye 
Hod ‘eurriers Tone, tax, f, m, 90ce; sup, 25c; 





, 4 

Rollérmaikers By 9600, tax, mar, $2. 50; 
sup, $1.2 f, $2.! 

Cement ik — 10458, tax, j f, $2.10; 
a 

ae me p and b 5783, tax, mar, fe SOR 
sup, 60c; d f, faiaieeaacad 

Bolt’ workers 9198, “tax, feb 


__ Ses 
Porters prot 10691, $1; sdf, 
Beer drivers and ektcenion tonal 234, sup.. 
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4. 


. Telephone operators LO8I7, sup .. 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


American societ, 
Federal! labor 1073 
Federal labor 10506, sup. 
Federal labor 10744, __, 
Porters and bootblacks 10701 sup 
Laborers prot 10031, su 
Granitoid and cement workers 81 
Dust pressers 10784, sup . 
Federal labor 10546, _ == 

wet poets 9515, amag dec, 02; ‘8 x 08, $. 25: 


ao engravers 9008, sup.. 













Machinists Soins 
feb, $1.35; sup, $1; -35.. 

Lanerere prot 106s, ay mar, “gio; ‘sup, "82; 

yodersh isbar ‘B2I, tax, dec, U2, $23.50; sup, 
LR RRECRR ea rR 






Railway expressmen 10818, sup.. 
Federal labor 1819, sup........... 
Federal labor 10820, sup ..... 
Laborers prot 10821, sup .... 
Federal labor 10822, sup 
Laborers prot 9395, tax, sept, ’02, to and incl 
mar, 08, $2.45; d f, $2.45 
Federal labor 6697, tax feb, 2. 90; d f, $1.90...... 
Paving cutters of the U 8, 
Rolling mill helpers and babelees 10145, tax, 
feb, $2.50; 
Federal labor 10234, tax, feb, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Building laborers 10668, tax, feb. 0c; a f, 70c.. 
Iron rie drillers and tappers 10258," tax, feb, 
85e; d 
Machinery fezem and erecters 10347, tax, 
feb, $1.50; d f, 
United metal’ workers inti of America, tax, 


Intl wood carvers assn of N A, tax, feb...... 
a es me New aacen, Ii, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 





lax, 0, n, d, 02, j, f, m, "Ui ; 
Cloth examiners prot es: > 8383 
d f, $6.20 


Mechanics ‘helpers ‘R841, “tax, ‘feb, $1.25; d f, 
ie cchietenlcschaiuemssieaapeiceniniaaniaaisitideiamatibaal pisiahaminceniionns 
Hospital nurses and employes 10507, tax, feb, 
SNE OF its MIT sess siidnnsesinaiiiintnieieh sanenenpasannnecsene 
Trades coune il, y ogy City, Pa, tax, july, 
02, to and incl dec, ’0: 
Federal labor 10278, tom feb, $1. 40; da f, wid 40... 
Federal labor 8874, tax, fe eb, $l:d , $1... 
Federal labor 9927, tax, feb, $4; d f, $4............ 
Millwrights and machinery erecters and 
helpers 8331, tax, feb, $1.45; d f. $1.45 ..... ..... 
a fibre dressers 10577, tax, feb, $1.95; d f, 
Fibre pressmens 9331, tax, mar, $1. 7; df, o 80 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, mar, $1.55 d f, $1.55 
Federal labor 8732, tax, feb, boc; ry f, ec.. 
Federal labor 9905, tax, mar, $10; d i, $40... 
Rockmens prot 106381, tax, mar, $50; ‘d f, $50... 
Federal labor 9861, tax, mar, $6.65; d f, $6.65... 
Federal labor 8539, tax, ots! f, i a f. $i: 


Federal labor 9918, tax, J, f, $5; di f, $5............. 
ae fishermen 10171, tax, jan, $3.40; d f, 
ILI helt teaselahi dasahioniieati: Gelties - amemudignnatadaaedudnitiaditensen 
Public school + ones 10619, tax, j, f, $4.80; 
OL Ee | er 
Domestic prot 10146, tax, n, d,’02, 85c; d f, 85e 
Briarwoo smoking- ipe Inakers 10566, tax, 
feb, $5.75; sup $3; d 
Car wheel molders and Gaaae 7229, tax, feb, 
$7.50; sup, $1; d f, $7. 
Iron and heavy oan yam 10582, 
tax, jan, $1.45; sup, $4; d f, $4.4 
Hod carriers and mortarmakers 10415, tax, 
ke SLL eee 
Sawmill employes’ and erro 10000, tax, 
feb, $11.50; sup, $2.90; d f,$ 
Federal | labor 10104, tax, ‘jan, $15; sup, ‘be; 


ah shia els sac iene ienensebepiemetinininiaginene 
Federal he labor dani 
Stereoty pers and électroty pers local md -~ 


Federal labor 8170, sup ........... _ 
Intl union of steam engineers, ‘sup. 





Federa! labor 10758, tax, mar, $3; sup, $5.85; af, 


Federal labor 9374, tax »Mar,70c; sup,35c; d f,70¢ 
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* 





Gardeners and . onsen tax, feb, $5.35; 







Federal labor 10600, sup .. 
Federal labor 10602, sup 
Egg candlers and butter workers 

feb, 85c; sup, $1; d f, 8 
Plumbers e's Ah sewer builders 9926, 

tax, 0, n, 4,’02, $1.30; d f, $1.30. 
Janitors prot 10247, tax, yan, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
wr yt x tunnel mivers 10096, tax, feb, $7.50; 


Federai labor 8769, tax, feb, $1.80; d f, $1.80..... 
Federal labor 9401, tax, jan, $1. 10: d f, $1.10... 
Natl alliance bill posters and billers of A, 
SRI. ii ME neistiienendapniontnsngneininmineiapnnes cpt 
Glass shearers 9678, tax, feb, 95c; df, ae 
Federal! labor 10023, tax, feb, $3 «5; da . & 65... 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, jan, 218.25; f, 
TTT ciccsincisiegninniiduneninnbnni>sniieiiiiehtiaiiendimeaenanetontanicn 
Slaters 9684, tax, j, f, m, $6.75; d f, $6.75 
Boilermakers an machinists Bem 9156, 
TE, SI i, See GS GB Bi ccc oc ececes voscensnssaccnsesine 
Suspender’ workers 8144, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, 
$1.7 


Leat tobacco sorters and packers 10697, tax, 
feb, $3.55; d f, $3.55 

China, croc kery ware and glass packers wn, 
tax, feb, $2 50; d f, $2.50... 

Axle turners and wheel borers 10375, ‘tax, f, 
ee J OL Sf eee 

nee workers prot 7023, tax, mar, $2.75; d f, 


is 
Clot + cas ket tri 
d 2.90 


»b, $3. 

Laborers prot 10217, tax, feb, $5. 5; d f, 
Federal labor 9079, tax, feb. $1 -75; af, $1.73 
ee whitewashers 10539, tax, feb, 0c; af, 
Federal labor 10019, tax, feb, $1; d f, $L........... 
ar a> labor 10694, tax, mar, 75c; sup, 50c¢; 
Central wapes and labor assembly, Giens 
Falls, N Y, su 
Central trades and labor assembly, Glens 
‘alls, Y, tax, apr to and incl sept.......... 
Slate and tile roofers 10823, sup............ 
Federal] labor 10824, sup......... 
Federal labor 10825, sup... 
Laborers prot 10826, sup...... 
Hod carriers prot 10827, sup. 
Foundry helpers 10740, sup 
we yd expressmens 10681, tax, feb, $1; sup, 







$1; d f, $1 
Oil ‘cloth linoleum printers 10530, tax, jt 
$41.25; sup, $2.50; d f, $4.25 ........ ove 
Federal I labor 10059, tax, feb, $1.75; ‘sup, 50¢; 
Federal cn 10279, tax, mar, on sup, 
$10.85; d f, $20.35... 
Newsboys prot 9904, tax, n, d, 902, j, 103, $3; 
Se APRs ai ee a iat BOER 
Laborers prot 10439, tax, feb, $2; sup, $l; d f, $2 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, fe b, $1.85 a sup, 50e; 
24. - See Ree sens" 
rk workers 7442, tax, feb 









f, 
Federal lubor 10245, tax, feb, 
Ff, $5 15 ......000 saeiniaaaniootaa 
Laborers are 7351, tax, d,’ 
sup, 50c;d f, $ 
Federal hahoe 10199, sup. 
Federal labor 10654; sup .. 












Federal labor 9508, sup..... 

Federal labor 9860, sup ....... 

Galvanizers prot 10828, su P pecacacessenaetonnanees “ 
Laborers prot 10182, tax, feb, $5.35; sup, $1.25; 


i EIEN < sndtinndnssmintcnsaeupaticieiiamasmanill 
Federal labor 8311, tax, mar, $2.15; d f, $2. 
Federal labor 9732, tax, feb, 75c; d f, Tbe. 
Hod carriers 10007, tax, feb, 75e: d f. 75c.. 
Federal labor 10683, tax, feb , $6.45; d f, $6.45... 
ree workers 10618, tax, jan, $6.50; 
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9. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Federal labor 10554, tax, mar, $3.25; d f, $3.25.. 
Federal labor 7087, ‘tax, feb, $7.50; a f, $7 ; = 
Gealtery y porcelain potters 10094, tax, feb, 
SIRI TT Tt Ti nconkcsnnsmiinaibohasnempaintannmenenenene 
Sand a 9774, tax, mar, $3. ry: d f, $8.25..... 
Federal labor 8306, tax, j, f, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 9986, tax, jan, $1.85; ‘d f, $1.85..... 
Stablemens prot 10663, tax, feb, $i. 50; ‘d vee 50 
Federal labor 9793, tax, feb, 65e; d We. 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, feb, $3; d f, 
Federal labor 10214, tax, feb, $1.80; d f, ees 
Suspendermakers 10342, ‘tax, feb, $2. 85; an a2. 
Federal labor 10474. tax, feb, $5. 55; d 1 $5.7 
d f, 


Federal labor 8786, tax, 8, 0, 02, $2.25; 

Iron chippers prot 8589, t tax, mar, $l; 

Labor council, Manistee, Mich, tax, 
f, 03 


Distillers and yeast Sha vi17, eng heen. 
$2.70; d f, $270. 

Federal labor 7600, ‘tax, < ‘m, 70e; a f, 7c... 

fron molders and helpers $471, wan aug,’02, 
toand incl mar,’J8, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Brotherhood of painters, decorators, 
paper hangers of A, tax, j, 

Slate and tile roofers 994, tax, d,’02, j,’03, $1; 


and 


af, $l 
redcral labor 9875, — jan, $7.50: d f, $7.50... 
Laborers prot 10829, s uP 
Hod carriers and build ng laborers 10275 am, 
jan, $1.95; d f, $1.95. 
Some d workers 9882, sup 
rl button cutters 10789, 









Rammermens prot 9120, sup .... 
Central labor, Shelbyville, Ind, 
Suspender workers 8144. su 
Egg candlers and packers 9230, sup.. 
Tile layers union local 2, sup 
Federal labor 9133, tax jan, Bs sup, 25e 
Water pipe caulkers, 10830; ‘up 
Laborers prot 10831, sup.. 
Federal labor 10832, su 
Suspender workers, 10833, sup . 
Pavers 10834, su 
Machine blacksmith helpers $48, su 
Intl badge and novelty co, Newark, 
Central labor, Owasso, Mich, sup. .................. 
Assorters and packers: 8316, + eeunegenens 






p.. 








Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, sup.. 
yj 10659 tax, feb, $1.75; sup, ! Be 
RTiici ionalhlisianiatiteeceeiamioineienietinntin 
Federal labor 9765, sup .. —— 
Federal Jabor 10116, tax, feb, $22.50; ‘sup, $10; 
SRA EEA AER 
Cement workers 10273, su 
Query yao 10157, lax, feb, $3.95; sup, 
TT nncshcssivvacienieminciatsidsbusinenithmanaeimuaien 
Bill posters and billers 9517, sup ooo 
Central labor, Emporia, Kans, sup 
Tradesand labor council, La Crosse, Wis, sup 
Federal labor 10753, sup 
Hod carriers 9683, su 
Laborers prot 10807, Sup.......... 
Furniture packers i UP enon nnnne 
Milkers 8861, tax, mar, $9.49; d f, $0.45... 
Laborers prot 9396, tax, oct, $4.95; d f, $4.95... 
Intl brotherhood of papermakers, tax, feb.. 
American society of plate engravers 9008, tax, 
feb, $3.65; d f, $3.65 


tax, 0, n, d, ’02, j, f, m, 03. 
Composition’ roofers 8712, tax, feb, 40c; d f, 40c 
Feratare helpers 9745, tax, n, d, 02, $1. 25; d f, 
Federal labor 9900, tax, feb, $5.15; d f, $5. 
Central labor, Malden, Mass, tax,n,d, 02, " 03 
Railway expressmens 10642, tax, fe b, $4; d f, $4 
Federal labor 8328, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1 
Warehousemens prot 9228, tax, f-b. $10; d £,$10 
——s ng me signalmen 10088,tax, Jan, 

ie 
Saw smiths, tax, j, f, 
Horse-nail workers ia5aa: mar, $1.35; d f, $1. 85 
Ballding laborers 10240, tax, f, m, $2.60; 


















Lumpers, boxers and derrickmens 9584, tax, 
mar, $7.40; d f, $7.40. 
od + Aa oy and masons tenders 10773, tax, 
I I sass a acncectecasenimnionain ee 
hd carriers w and building laborers 8043, tax, 
Federal labor 10632, tax, feb, $4; d f, $4 
satral labor, St Petersburgh, Fla, tax, d, 02, 
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9. ~~ mechanics 9238, tax, f, m, 08.06; d f, 
Central ‘labor, ‘Fremont, ‘Ohio, > sUp.. 
Federal labor 10835, sup... one 
Federal, labor 10836, su ae 
Bootblacks prot 7330, sup... . 
Bootblacks prot 7330, tax apr, “Ge: a f, “Jc... 
Federal labor 10307, tax, feb, $2.40;'d f, $2.40... 
Bedding and cushion workers 9908, tax, j, f, 

$1.45; d f, $1.45... 
Federal labor 8673, tax, i, t $3; ‘su D, ‘40e: ‘a f. 8 
Bloat workers p “and b sup, tax, jan, 
Federal labor 9686, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 60c 
Mery! 7 buttonmakers 7546, 3 feb, 
$3.20; d 3.20 
PL, aoe rs 8854, tax, n, d, 02, j, 08, 
$3.75; d f, $3.7 
Steel and coe plate cleaners 8810, tax, apr, 
60c: d f, 6c 
Ice handlers prot 9567, tax, nov, '02, { 
90c.. 









ZG 








Nutmakers ‘9351, ‘tax, ‘mar, $6.50; d uae 
Derrickmen 9499, tax, feb, si. —_ ‘a f, rs oo 
= wel hel pers 10081, tax, feb, hone 


Gas workers. 7493, ‘tax, ‘feb, $l. hat 
Federal labor 8326, tax, mar, 750; d i, Tbe... 
to labor 10480, ‘tax, feb, $10.70; 


$1. 5; a 
ree Seer’ aes, tax, dec, "02, $1.55; d f, 
Laborers prot 10390, tax, feb, $4.60; d f, ar rt 
ot Pst fishermens 9519, tax, n, a, 02, j, f, , $83; 

i Tit cedatnciatintaialiesciscegiiacnth etiam iiaaiaatatibiiainiin 
Federal labor 10501, tax, feb, oe d f, $1.50... 
Federal lubor 8620, ‘tax, mar, df, $3 sepeemenete 
Federal labor 8337, tax, j, f, $156. a f, $1.50...... 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, feb, $3 40; q) f, $3.40... 
Federal labor 10553, tax, feb, $l. 50; af, $1.50... 
Federal labor 10870; tax, jan, $3.75; d f, $3.75... 
by? + < cable workers 9902, tax, Jj, f, $8. 40; 








Federat ies 7174, tax,j f, $1.10; d f, $1.10..... 
Federal labor 10556, tax, feb, $1.95; d £, $1.95... 
Fur dressers 10717, ‘tax, ‘mar, $2. ry! d t, $2.35... 
Federal labor 9705, tax, ~~. <4 eee 
Federal labor 9594, tax, feb, $1.45; a f, $1.45.. 
indormed fibre workers 7185, tax, feb, $5; 
c D .ccccccccceccoccs  soece-cocce 
Ivory workers 10693, tax, feb, a 75; d f, $1.75.. 
Feder «l labor 9087, tax, jan, $2; d 
ae | eo ‘watchmens +a tax, feb, 


Shingle wen vers i tax, j, to and incl d, '02, 
$4.0; d f, $4.50 
Ruliway expressmens 10728, tax, feb, 85c; d f, 





house 
workers 10767, tax, mar, $2; sup, $2; d f, $2 


2.60 
Fruit. packers and commission 


Salt packers 10543, tax, JF, f, 80; sup, 70c; a f, 
Sve 


nder and neck rx workers 10368, tax, 
>, $1.95; sup, $1; d f, $ 
Picture frame workers’ 10361 tax, feb, $30.35; 
sup, 50c; 35 
—" mine workers 10137, tax, mar, 75c; 
sup, ec; d f, 7 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, j, f, m $6.90; 
sup, 
Natural food o 
Federal! labor up 
Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, sup... 
Federal labor i0128, sup 
vinermens 10637, tax, feb, $3.05; sup, $2.50; 





CUI aciuiititinsin Zhtcucieiat: invnitceaenineselidantininabiainiottn 
Federal ae 10702, su 
Sten a 10675 5, tax, feb, $1.95; sup, $3; 


Bottiers and carbonators 10301, su 
Local 356 united textile workers of A, sup.... 
Hospital employes 10768, BUP...........cccccreeeeeeeee 
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9. 


. Federal labor 10587, tax, feb, 60c; d f, &c.. 





Mineral mine workers 8549, sup......... 
Suspender workers 9768, sup..... 
Paint workers 10002, sup.. a 
Industrial council, Pittsburg. Kan, ‘sup. coanens 
Local 42 Washin.ton press feeders and as- 
III sass ccinsctaslametaitins sdeunntitanninensneneseunuee 
Federal labor 9781, sup ..... ee 
Central labor, Wy anc tte, Mich, sup.. 
Federal labor 10787, sup.............ccses00000 
Telephone operators 10633, sup...... . : 
Railway eras 10729, tax, » mar, $2.50; 
sup, $7.85; d f, $2.50...... 
Federal labor 382, sup... 
Laborers prot 9784, tax, nov, i $2.25; d f, $2.25 
ae 10372, tax, n, d, 702, j, f, 08, $4.85; 
Ee ° 
Federal labor 10076, sup..................c.0000 


















Hod carriers 8501, tax feb, $2.25; d f, $2.26...... 
Hie ital employes 10088, ’ tax, feb, $7.20; af, 
Trades assembly, Marseilles, Ill, tax, june to 
and incl nov, Ob SL easntanshiniinanabionsvermmaanmieneien 
Machine shearers and punchers 9630, tax, 
mar, $1; 
Federal labor 10818, tax, feb, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 
Firemens 9629, tax. jan, $1. SU; d f, $1. |“ yeeaatl 
Quarry mens 671, tax, feb, $1.75; ‘d f, $1.76...... 
Federal labor 9723, tax, feb, 40c; d f, 4Uc......... 
Hod carriers 10716, tax, feb, $1. 50: da ,, $1.50..... 
Shingle weavers 9618, tax, feb » $1.25; ‘d f, $1.25 
Shingle weavers 10310, tax, feb, $2. 70; df, L¢. 70 
Masons tenders and concreters 10159 ; 
feb, $1.60; d f, $1.60 
Federal labor 9650, tax, O, n, 02, $5; d f, $. 
Express messengers 10717, tax, feb, $1; df, $1 
Milk dealers prot 8226, tax, feb, $2; df. $2...... 
Weiss beerand orterand ‘soda workers 8581, 
tax, nov, "U2, 85c; d f, 85c. 
Stablemens 9026, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50 .... 
Glass bottle — a of the U 8 and deepen 
tax, o, n, d,’02, j, f sia 
Green gluss ihceere ‘$723 tax, “mar, ‘$1.70; 
d f, $1.7u.. ... 
Laborers prot 9788, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $4.50..... 
Stablemens prot 10671, tax, feb, $5; d i a 
Su ply house clerks 10210, iax, feb, $9.15; d f, 











Federal labor 10441, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Sandstone quarry workers 8061, tax, mar, $3; 
SII ins dias oataddianenienmategien comaleibietinenantees 
Federal labor 6308, tax, j, f, $1 50; d f, $1.50...... 
Trades and labor ‘assembly, Muse atine, ™ 
tax, nov,’02, to andinel apr,’08............... 
Machinists helpers 10552, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1.. 
wr mill employes 9987, tax, feb, $i. 60; ‘d f, 
Ee PR RI IS 
Federal labor 9865, tax, f, m, $6; d f, 96. 
Railway expressmens 10616, tax, feb, $2.30; 


d f, $2.: 
Federal labor 10518, tax, feb, $5; d f, $.......... 
Metal polishers, buffer ’platers brass mold- 
ers and brass workers of N oe tax, feb........ 
Slate and tile roofers 10498, tax, mar, 45c; df, 
be 






Gold pen makers 8030, 
Gas workers 10781, sup 
Hod carriers 8020, ‘sup Sai dneaieainetnink Susemaneoncsnuceien 
Hat and bonnet frame makers 10783, sup...... 
Federal Jabor 10019, Sup.........-...-2.. 0.0006 
Livery and undertakers stable employ es 
10742, tax, apr, $1.05; sup, $2; d f, $1.05........ 
Labor and trades ¢ ouncil, Marion, Ohio, sup 
Hod ¢ vat wm tax, d, U2; j, f,°03, semen sup, 
82; d f, $2.35 _ eee 


ouae layers 9061, tax, jan, $3.75; sup, 75c; 





iit I ictitinienaniimnendn: speuiniinhanptecuies: ingen 
Hod’ carriers and ‘bidg laborers ‘10130, tax, 
dec, 02, j. f, $#; sup, Suc, d f, Q................000 
Federal labor 7600, tax, a, m, $1 - =, 
Ti. | aa 





Federal labor 9736, tax, feb, 3; ‘sup, ‘Oe; d f. 8 

Cutting die workers 10573, tax, feb, 5c; . mp, 
25c; d f, Sie. 

Laborers prot 10136, tax, ‘feb, $l. 20; sup, Tie: - 
SNE cen snsdnins seseadsannptunioeceeniiiedinnumnmmiawennen 

Federal labor 9449, tax, mar, $1.60; sup, 30¢c; 
(| |S ERRREEES “ARR SIE Peae a PEE ati ea 

Novelty advertising workers 1(548, tax, feb, 
$12.50; sup, $5; d f, $12.50 

Machinists helpers 10445, tax, feb, 7 


45c; d f, 70¢ 
Distillers —. L eunanonata 1074, tax, mar, 60c; 
sup, $5; d f, 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


10. Federation of labor, Atlantic City, N J, sup 


_ 
_ 


Federal labour 6620, sup .... 
a labor 10837, — 
ay coneeese and poultry dressers 10838, sup 
Federal labor 7479, tax, Teb, $2.65; d f, $2.65... 
Central labor, Rockford, ul, tax, nov, ’U2, to 
RD eee 
Shingle sawyers and bunchers 9699, tax, feb, 
ES UT onic arcuiateatinkvmetiiee Siiitaien: See aiatinnne 
Belt lacers 10196, tax, mar, $1.70; d f, $1.70...... 
School teachers assn 10515, tax, feb, 80c; d f, 








etaseenrt building laborers yt x, 
e 

Paper carriers assn 10509, “tax, ‘feb, $5; d f, S.. 
Table knife grindeis nati, tax, j 

Order of commercial he tax, j, 2. 
Amal! leather workers of A, tax, o, n, d, ’02... 
Central labor, Danbury, Conn, tax, dec, "02 j, f 
Fn g10 labor 9902, tax, jan, $1. 10; sup, 5c; 
Federal co 7231, tax, mar, $5; d f, 6. 
Intl glove workers of A, tax, fi 

Int! brotherhood of electrical workers, tax, 





j,f, 
Journeymen tailors of A, tax, n, d, 02, j, 08 
Federal] labor 7155, tax, j, f m, a. $1.80; a f, $1.80 
Hod carriers 9144, tax, j. f J $6: d f, $6. 
Federal labor 10209, ta’x, J, f, $8. {53 ¢ f, $3.95... 
Federal labor 8818, tax, ‘feb, $3.75: df. $3.75 
Federal labor 10651, tax, feb, $8.40; d £ 8. 40... 
United gold beaters natl of A, tax, mar........ 
Submarine divers 10449, tax, f, m, 50; 








Federal labor 10593, tax, mar, $7; d f. $7 
Gas workers 10166, tax, mar, $1. 0; d 'f, $1.10.. 
Iron ship drillers and tappers 10317, tax, feb, 
ELS) es oa eR aN 
Federal labor 10143, tax, feb, 75c; df, a 
Federal labor 9611, tax, feb, $14.55 - da’ f, $1 
Ice mens 9990, tax, jan, $1.15; d f. 31 15... va 
Federal labor 9661, tax, feb, $5. 50: df, $5.50..... 
Wholesale drug house employes 10276, tax, 
feb, $13.15; d f, $13.1 ie 
uarry mens 9789, oo ‘feb, 8. 75: “af, 2 
Federal labor 8720, tax, feb, $2.35; d t. 






Paint workers 10686, , tax, mar, 5c; d f, 5 oes 
Sewer and tunnel’ workers 7319, tax, feb, 
Lt) eee ee 


Trades and labor assembly, Jacksonville, 

EO ee aa 
Riggers prot 8919, tax, jan, $1; d f, $1.............. 
United cloth, hat, and cap makers of N A 





Sa Us inhicch-seidaaiialteedide ddentaneda iv cibiaaiaiusciesineasiiiinnal 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, mar, $1 
Flour mill workers 10172, tax, mar, 75c; 

SEs IT sietsn.csabadleds ahd idebapnibtattiditabednbinliaasiginaimiunpamainiigs 
Cement a and helpers 9884, tax, mar, 

_ ¥ ) 2 SRS ere 
Federal Naw $180, tax, f, m, 70c; d f, 70c...... 
Boilermakers and machinists helpers { 

tax, feb, $2.40; d f, 2.40.............. 






Gas workers 9840, tax, mar, $19; 
Bootblacks prot 9196, iax, jan, $1. 15: d f, ‘$1.15 
—— eee assn 641; tax, feb, "$6.05; 
Oe Ga anteccits ssek-cieneseininsnsteneineeninn «commana 
levator’ operators 10324, tax, feb, $7.95; 
GD by Db DOncccccccccccccccccccccccnccccocs cco-sccceses+ + seesesees 
Cement masons 10389, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2...... 
— molders helpers 10791, tax, mar, 40¢; 
c —_ ee ree 
Central labor, Bristol, Conn, sup...........-...+ 
Machinists helpers and handy men #818, tax, 
mar, $5.25; sup, 50c; df, $5.25 ..............eceeeeeee 
Industrial council, Pittsburg, — tax, 
sept, 02, to and ine feb, 03, $5; sup, 60c .... 
T 4 sand labor asse mbly, La irande, Ores, 
Federal labor 10404, sup... se 
Federal labor 197038, sup........... 
Cutting diemakers 10650, tax, f, m, 
$1.50; d ff, $1.2 
Gas workers, SGI, sup..... 
Federal labor 10712, sup..... 
Sawmill workers 8377, sup 
Suspe rx ? ge 10620, tax, mar, $8.60; sup, 
$3; d f, $3.60. ; 
Chippers prot. oss, ‘tax, d, 1 102,35 103, $13.55; 
sup, Sve; d f, $13. . 
Federal labor aoe, sup.. 
Soda and mineral water workers 8510, sup.... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Il, Hod carriers 10839, SUP..............:ccceeeeeneeeeeeees 


Hod carriers 10840, sup.. 
Pavers helpers 10841, sup. 
Laborers prot 10822, sup —— 
Building laborers 10843, sup .. evita 
Hod carriers prot 10844, —- siaioahinneinie 
Railway expressmens 10845, sup 
Federal labor 8.93, tax, j, f, $1; d f 
Cotton mule spinners asso, tax, j, f, m. 
Whole-ale boot and shoe einployes 10464, | tax, 
feb, $6.80;  f, $6.80 ‘ 
Federal labor 841, bal tax, o, ‘n, 702, $4; d f, ‘#4 
Tar felt and waterproof "workers 7565, tax, 
Jan, $2.45; df, $2.45.............:cceeeereee ; 
Laborers p1 ot 9576. tax, feb, $8; d f, $8 
Hist tip printers 9631, tax, n, a, 02, $6.50; df, 










$6.51 

Hod carviors oe mortar mixers 9910, tax, 
mar, $1; d f, 
Federal! labor Soa tax, ‘jan, 7 Se: d f, 7. 
Sewer diggers und shovelers S602, tax, “feb, #4; 





Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, mar, $8: d f, 33... 
Iron pipe workers 758], tax, f m, 70c; d f, 70c 
Intl brotherhood of maintenane eof way em- 
PlOVEB, SUP.......00.eceerceeseeceeeeeseees 
Cigar fac 7 tobacco strippers 8156, tax, j, f, 
EEE GE Gi, Wii iausneunsnccvsnnicovocasengceconcasecessotuinns 
Machinists helpers 10221, tax, feb, $1 35; d f, 


®t oem workers 1(021, tax, feb, $10; d f, $10 
Federal labor 9687, tax, mar, B0e; a f, ec 
Federal labor 9794, tax, f, m, $2.60; d f, $2.60... 
Laborers prot 438, tax, mar, $1.45; d f, $1.45.. 
Milk bottlers and condensary workers 10286, 
Some, BART, OB.MEs SF, FELD. 20000; 00002020002 -ccceccecerse 
Laborers prot 10807, tax, mar, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Federal lavor 10629, tax, mar, $1.90; d f, $1.90 
Laborers prot 10529, tax, feb, $4.60; d f, $4.60... 
Telephone ope rators 10664, =m, | feb, 45e; da f, 


pederai labor 9348, tax, mar, 


Federal labor 10700, tax, feb, i c "$1.25... : 
Shingle weavers 9107, tux, dec » 2 *40; a f, $2. 


a oe rators 9731, tax, j. f, 08, $1. 70; df, 


| SPR aE Rees ete ae ee See 
Foundry he he ae and chippers 10409, tax, am 

1.25; d -25. : 
House yoo 10720, tax, feb, 60c; 
tm and :rammers 10318, tax, feb, Ht De df, 





Iron molders union of A, tax,n, d, yt >= 
Federal labor 9128, tax, feb, $5. 2% f, $5.25 
Bakers and confectioners intl of A tax, jf. a 
Intl assn ver w metal mechanics, tax, 0, 
35) 2a eee 
Paper-bo makers 9309, tax, mar, $4.50; df, 
Artesian well drillers and levermens 10344, 
tax, mar. $3.75; d f, $ 
Federal labor 6854, tax, mar, $1.90; d f, $1.90.. 
Building laborers 7471, tax, n, d, "02, ha df, 7 
Federal labor 19636, tax, feb, $l. 75; f, $1 73. 
Laborers prot 10597, tax, feb, $l. 60; vi i. $1.60. 
Mattressmakers 9493, tax, mar, $2. "40; d f, $2. 40 
Federal labor 9868, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1 50 
a 4 miners and laborers 9310, tax, feb, $4.75; 
, $1.7. == 
Wholesale groc ‘ery employes 9906, tax, feb, 
III IIIT in sscsctinlmaciacic, acidaisteigaiiaissneseiatiidiaietanisindaahie 
Shingle weavers 9804, tax, $2.25; d f, $2.25....... 
Millwrights and machinery erectors 7473, 
tax, feb. $2.25; sup, $2.25; d f, $3.2: 
Oilers protsv75,tax,feb, $3.70; sup 
Vall paper oe employes 1 
$6.60; sup, $2.25; df, $6.60... 
Railway EXpressmeNS 10756, SUP.........-.00-0000 
Hod carriers und yx tenders 8148, tax, 
feb, $1.10; sup, $1; d f. 
Horse-nail materssesk an feb, $5.35; sup, 
+ Od. 


i af, $3.70 
, tax, feb, 





Natl assn of machine printers and color 
mixers of US A, local 8, sup 
Mineral mine workers 10149, tax, feb, $3. 
om tet lA. ee 
Rockmens 8681, tax. feb, $2.35; d f, $2.35.. 

"eats | helpers 10012, tax, jan, ‘$17.50; df, 





Laborers prot (col) 10846, sup.. ....... 
Federal labor 10847, SUP..........c.0c0.0000000-0-+ am 
d, paint, and oil workers 10848, sup......... 
Barber shop porters and bath house annnnen 
i i Santa as aie a aera 
Hospital nurses and employes 10850, sup....... 
ill net stringers and helpers 10851, sup.. ..... 
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12. Hod carriers and mortar mixers 10852, sup.. 


13. 


Suspender workers 9180, tax, j, f, m, $1.05; 
sup, We; d f, $1.05..............0000 acnitnhnmenivaniinntinn 

“it — 10779, tax, mar, $5; sup, $1.45; 

Federal labor 10279, sup 

Cutting hy: workers 10583, tax, feb, $1.65; sup, 
40c; d f, $1.65, 

Laborers prot 10215, tax, mar, $2.50; sup, $1; 


ma. ‘and t — rr a oi a a 
sup, $2; d f, $5.. 
hapesess prot 8075 








eee 

Fire depi mpgs a assn 10446, tax, ‘mar; ies 50; 
sup, 2c 

Federal labor 9918, sup 

Federal labor 10185, tax, jan, $2.35; oe $1; df, 


$2.i 
Federal labor 10198, tax, feb, $; sup, $2; df, $5 
Granite polishers, quarrymen, and laborers 
a tax, part of mar, $2.30; sup, Cie; df, 


“at $1.06 ..... 
Laborers 5 prot 9290, tax, feb, $1.10; sup, $2. 50; 
df i ncictenkecescenehenemannnsnseianentennteie 
Spring bed and mattress workers 10853, ‘sup 
Spring bed and woven wire mattress work- 
ers 10854, sup.. ........ ..... 
Cement workers 10859, su 
Composite board workers 10855, sup....... 
Pound net fishermens 10856, sup........... 
Quarrymens prot 10857, SUP..........cceccceecseees 
American federation of musicians, tax, mar 
Cigarmakers intl of A, tax, 0, n, d,’02.. 
United brotherhood of carpenters and join- 
UR FE Fi iiernncisctatseccseccincnepteenetn caneneinene 
— : worke »rs 10016, tax, mar, $6.85; d f, $6.85.. 
‘aper-bag workers 10124, tax feb, 9c; ‘a f. 9c 
Re lway clerks 10594, tax, feb, $1. 5; d f, $1.25 
Clay workers 10416, tax, feb, $2.10; a f, $2.10... 
Federal labor 10437, tax, feb, $2.30; d f, $2.30... 
Horse-nail makers 7180, tax, mar, $6.35; df, 
$6.35 











Street laborer x, J, 2.50; d f, $2. 
—_ me ers and at ‘1335, tax, feb, $3.50; 
Re eae 

gitarry workers 9882, tax, mar, $3.80; d f, $3.80 
iano and organ workers intl union of A, 
tax, o, n, d, 02 

Feather SS worker 10113, tax, ‘mar, ‘$6. 50; 
d 

Bootblacks and porte rs 9816, ‘tax, mar, $1; d f, 


Diggers and shovelers 10224, tax, feb, $2.75; 
5 60 see ees neces sores scenes oe secesereeoosseosesssescooes 
Federal labor 8060, tax, mar, $3.95; d f, $3.95.. 
Laborers prot 10192, tax, feb, $1. 40; da £ $1.40... 
Federal labor 10581, tax, feb; $3. 10; b f, *. 10.. 
Federal labor 10225, tax, feb, $1. 75; d - 
aa a mr 947, lax, jan, $40; d t. 316." 
— © meagan ta 
Oe G ©, BEB ~ccvcescvcee 






xX, 4% i OIE: scnaseeesibsenaiirenienneninanianiasonmuememmaaan 

ar ttt undertakers 9019, tax, mar, $3.25; 

ER are 
Federal labor 10066, tax, feb, $1.65; d f, $4.65... 

Federal labor 10516, tax, feb, 90e: a f, 90e 
File Workers 10048, tax. feb, $6.50; d f, $6.50... 

Drillers and tappers 9800, tax, feb, $2.50; d f, 


Postofiice ¢ lerks 8703, tax, mar $17. 75:4 f,$17.75 
Railway clerks 10705, tax, feb, 45c; d f, 4be an 
Masons and — laborers 7448, tax, feb, 
$2.60; d f, $2.66 . oni : 
Federal labor Cita, tax »b, 5c; d f, BAe. 
Federal labor 8581, tax, feb. $3.35; at, $3. 
Porters and bootblacks 10165, mar, tax, $1 35; 





Foundry employes 9188, an, f, m, 75e; d f, 75c 
Bottlers 10218, tax, feb, §5e: d 95e 

Federal labor 7390, tax, J, f, $1.20; d f, $1.20... 
Paving ins c tors and material testers 10579, 


Caner, BBR, GbRs 6 © GOS .cccccccccecccscoccceseccccesssetcovce 
Federal labor 10858, TERRES AES: 
Fishermens _— tax. mar, 8, 0, n, d, ’02, j, f, 

wn, DR, GRASS 6, BEG cococese «++ 0c00c-ccerccessescvessces 
Cement workers ‘orn, — mar. $7; d f, $7...... 


Laborers prot 8012, tax, mar, $1.85; d £,$1.85... 

Federal labor 10601, tax, ; ya $2. 10, d f,$2.10..... 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, feb, $1.75; d f $1.75..... 
Hod carriers 8803, tax, feb, $1.25; d f, $i 
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18. 


M4. 








Stone pavers 10460, tax, mar, 45c; d f, 45c....... 
at sap labor 10434, tax, feb, $5; "sup, 50c; d f, 
. 2 10525, tax, feb, 80c; d f. 
Federal labor 9657, tax, mar, $2 18 a f $2.75... 
Federal labor 102x0, tax, mar, $1. Is, ¢ f, $1. 15 
Feder] labor 10201, tax, mar, $10; d f, $10 aes 
United garment workers of A, tax, o, eed 02. 
Cutting die workers 10073, sup... 
Wire and cable workers 4847, sup... 
Mineral mine workers 8549. sup .... 
John E O’Brien, Chicago, Ill, sup.. 
Federal labor 10796, sup 
Foundrymen 10110, tax, Jj, f, $6; sup, $4; d f, $6 
Shipwrights and Joiners natl, ihc: snideatceoves 
Local 16,T PWIPAof America. Ee 
Federal ‘labor 10730, tax. mar, $2.50; sup, $2; 
ii I sdistiisdeeniodanatimeenemeshinamiaventiaaeaamenen 
Federal labor 8533, tax, feb, $3; sup, $2.50; 


d f, 
Fibre mill and factory workers 9080, tax, fe b, 
$2.85; sup, He; d f, $2.8 
Burlap and cotton beg workers 10648, tax, 
feb, $ 0; sup, $1.50; d f, $10 
Lumber, timber, and trim handlers 10072, 
tax, d, ’02, j, 03, $5.20; sup, $2.25; d 
Trunk and’ bag workers intl of A, ‘tax, ,£ 
m, $21.24: sup, fOc...... . ..... 
Brushmakers 1€262, tax, feb, $2; ‘sup, $1; -d f, $2 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder worke rs 
9605, tax, f, m, $1.30; sup, 40e; S f, $1.80. 
Fire dept emp &816, tax. $2.30; d f, $2.30... 
Paper box workers 10021. su 
Federal labor, #466, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5 
Florida state federation of labor, tax, d, ’01, 
to and incl n, 02 ; 
Federal labor 10407, tax, feb, $2.20; d f, $2. 
Federal lnbor 10672, tax, mar, $15; d f, $15 
Gill net | mmmanee 8054, tax, m, a, m, $5. 








[SSE ERE Sa ee ERR ARN 
Quafryineis 9551, “tax, feb, $15.45; d f, $15.45.. 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, feb, $2.50; d f. $2.50..... 


Trades ane labor assembly, E Chicago, Ind, 
tax, d, ’02, j, f, 03. 
Fe -deral labor 8149, tax, feb, $13.05: a f. $13.06. 
Federal! labor 10356, tax, feb, $1.35; d f, $1.35.. 
Federal labor 10261, tax, feb, 85e; d f, i, 
Porcelain workers 10293, tax, feb, $3.85 
$3.85... 
Stone planermen 10604, tux, ‘feb, $4; d f, $4... 
Railway expres» mens 10661, tax, apr. & 













Federal labor 10207, tax, feb, $1; .$ 

Quarrymens prot 10197, tax, feb, $i. 50; one. 0 
Amal rubber workers of A, tax, d, 02.5; f. » 08 
Pi . ane boiler coverers 10551, tax, feb, 40; 





4. 7, $2 b0; d f, $2.60 
Federal labor 9710, tax, dec, oy df, eee .. 
Federal labor 10685, tax, feb, 65 34 rr 
Natl print cutters asso of A, ta 

varry mens prot 10144, tax, feb, si if dt f, “. 05 

ederal labor 461, tax, f, m, $8. 


soft beer —— and peddlers 8034," 
$1.80; d f. 
Federal Lice wast, tax, feb, $1. 5; d f, $1.7; 
Wool sorters and ‘graders 10102, ‘tax, » a, "08, 
w; f, m, ’03, $1.40; d f, Lan 40... saneninies 
‘Od carriers 9168, su 








ik 
Federal labor 8997, tax, f, m, $6.60: d f, $6.60 .. 
eX labor 9872, tux, feb, » 04.00; sup, 50c; 


Federal labor 8166 sup 
Die workers 10F 26, tax, feb, $1.25; sup, 25¢; 

isa idllcaai lieth si hdiwachsbiixeelesdedid aimakcadenie 
Laborers prot 10’#5, sup.. ie 
Fed era! labor 9368, bu 





Pp 

Fed eral labor 9020, tax, a, 02, to and incl f, 
08 , $5.10; sup, 5e; ‘a f, $5.10. 

Dept store ee — emp! 10070, tux, 
jan, $5.60; sup, $1.1 f, $5.60. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


16. Boomers 9410, tax, mar, $2.20; d f, $2.20........... 
$1 


Federal labor 10489, tax. f, m, $1; d f. 
Watch-case makers, 10101, tax, mar, $2: f, $2 
E 40-4 workers hel pers 10510, tax, feb, se: 


TI nijaioibnacensnnscbiinsihstebbiet ohoseuienesiemiation 
Amal asso of st rwy emp of A, tax, feb 
Stoneware poiters 7117, ax f, m, $i1; d f, $11 
Federal labor 8203, tax, d, 62, j, A $15; d f. $15 
Intl union of flour and cereal miil employes, 

tax, feb 
Federal labor 10171, tax, feb, $2.20; d f f, $2.20.. 
Laborers prot 8663, "tax, ‘feb, $1.23; d f, $1.25... 
Hod carriers 9531, tax, ‘dec, "U2, $2; a f, $2 .. 
Railway expressmens 107: 27, feb, $2.50 -d f, 








$2.50... 
Paper-box makers 9883, ‘tax, feb, 3he; ‘a f, he 
Federal labor 9598, tax, feb, #6: d f, $4. 
Watch workers 6961, tax, feb $32.55; d f, $82.55 
Federal labor 9508, tax, feb, $3.15; d f, $3.15... 
Federal labor 10702 tax, feb, $23. 05; d f, 23.05.. 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, 0, n, d, ’02...... 
Feier«! labor 10527, tax, fe ab, $2. 80; d f, $2 80... 
Federal labor 9620, tax, feb, $l i; d f, $1.50... 
Trades council, Cumberland, Md, ry f,m,a 
Federal labor 7481, tax, feb, $5: d f 
Elevator conductors and starters 046, tax, f, 
m, $10; d f, $10... 
I ’aper-big 1 mill workers 10658, tax, fe b, $11. 95: 
d f, $11.9 
— polishe rs 8642, tax, 
$3.1 








aceeeanan prot 10176, tax, feb, $1.90; d f, $1.90.. 
Federal labor 7145, tax feb, 85e; d ’,, 35¢ 
Trades and labor coune il, ‘Port H uron, Mich, 
__ * \& & 5 SR aaa 
Asbe-tos workers 10040, tax, feb, $2; df, $8 
Feberal labor 9572, tax, feb, "$l. 505 d f, $1.50... 
Hod — and laborers 103: 36, tax, d, 02, i, 
f, $9; d f, $9 ......... . 
Wire workers 1032! q ‘tax, ‘feb, "$8.70; a f. $3.70... 
Pile drivers 9601, tax, feb, $4; d f, $4 
Firemens 9629, tax, feb, $1.85; d f, $1.85 .......... 
Federal labor 10166, tax, mar, $4.05; d f, $4.05.. 
aoerry, mens 9666, tax, feb. $82.40; d f, $32.40... 
Federal labor 10299. tax, feb, $1; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 8327, tax, f, m, $2.40; d f, #2. 40... 
Gas workers #637. tax, ’t, m, 60c; d@ f, Bi'e......... 
Natl union of shipwrights joiners and caulk- 
ers of A, tax, n, d, 02, j, f, U3 
Federal labor 7145, tax, mar, 50c; 
Car wheel molders and helpers 
mar, $2; d f, $2. 
Federal labor 10505, tax, feb. 
Cement finishers and helpe 
$12.50; df, $12.50 
Beltmakers, cutters and hely 
YA ee ae ae 
Granite polishers 9181 ‘ix, feb, 65e; : f, 65c.. 
Grinders 9651, tax, feb, $1 75; d f, $1.7 
Asphalt pavers 105 13, tax, jan, $3 60; “a f, $3.60 
Mattressmakers 6899, tax; jan: $5; d f, $5 
Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, tax, 
may, 02, to and incld apr, °3...............000006 
Jewelry and silverware casemakers, 10448, 
tax, feb. $5; d f, 
Quarrymen’s prot 8178, tax, j, f. om d £,35.50 
Pipe layers 9744, tax, feb, $i 50; d f, $1.50 
Insulators and’ asbestos workers 9065, tax, 
feb, $3.15: d f, $3.15 .. one 
Hod carriers and masons helpers. 10268, ‘ta 
mar, S5e: d f, 85c, : 
Federal labor 8805. tax, j, f, $1.10; d f, $1.10...... 
Insulated wire workers 10391, tax, feb, $4.50; 

















HINTING Zacks: oconidbainns aatniemnah vidigiteintacmsibis, halla 
Cemetery employes 10631, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5 
C rts — stock workers’ 10154, tax, feb, 85c; 


mh selectors 9932, tax, feb, $2 50; d f, $2.50...... 
Ship yard riggers’ 10082, tax, mar, 75c; d f, 75¢ 
Newsboys prot 10114, tax. asaatnepedeiaiiee 
Central labor, Trenton, Mo, tax, d, ’02, J, f.... 
Ase saleand tent workers 97 708° tax, mar, 
$1.10; d 
Hod carriers and laborers 8280, tax, feb, and 
acct mar, $1.50: d f, 75c.......... 
Federal labor 10087, twx, Dov, "02.87.20; d £87 ‘20. 
Composition and gravel roofers 10216, tax, 
mar, Ste; d f, £ 
Federal labor 10611, tax, feb, $1.85; df, $1.85... 
Stone derriekmens and helpers. 10715, tax, 
feb, $4; d f, $4 
Mail bag repairers 10523, tax, feb, 0c; d f, 50c 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Steam pipe and boiler coverers 9514, tax, 
OS RR 
Window shade painters 10537, tax, feb powssens 
] © GBI. .002. cc00e- v0vcesc000-- cecces cvesoesceces 
Federal labor 6415, tax, jan, $4.50; d f. ‘$4.50... 
Paper house employes 8299, tax. feb, $3: d f, $8 
Federa! |abor 8564, tax, feb, $3.25; 4 és a ae 
Glass Pc. tmakers 9453, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1....... 
Straw hat operators 9591, jax, "feb, SL, 60; d f, 
TD chanson estes tppeinuabeenteenvessncsrenesegunnnaneeeneunes 
Hod carriers and mortar mixers 9786, tax, d, 
egy TT < < pees 
Mechanics’ helpers 10179, tax, jan, $1: 4 f, $1 
Federal labor +491, tax, jan, $1. 25; d f, $1.25... 
Federal lnbor 9843, tax, jan, 1 75; d f, $3.75. 
Lumpers 10255, tax, feb, $2; di £, $2........00..-0 
Seip + prot 10298, tax, 0, n, d, 02, j, ” 
i £. 96 








Federal labor 10340, tax, feb, $1.05; d f, $1.05... 
Trades assembly, June tion C ity, Kans, sup.. 
stock clerks and foashe wa gene 
Cement workers 
Shipping, receiving and order clerks, por- 
ters and packers 10862, BUP...............c..cccceeeee 
Federal labor 10863, sup = 
Federal labor 10864; sup.. 
Federa: labor 10865, sup.. 
Federal labor 10866, sup.. 
Federal labor 10867, sup... 
Federal labor 10868, su p 
Cloth spongers and relinishers, 10354, sup..... 
Horse-nail workers, p and b, 6170, | _ ae 
Sanarees | ees 10635, tax, f m, $1.55; sup, (5c; 
SITE inzesbsseensh eines suiantes sens segeteeenetsonenpentceeinves 
Foundry - mployes 9975, sup sesiaihieineaii vai 
Janitors and elevator = 8814, sup.. 
Hod carriers 10803, SUP oose-eeseeeesenees 








=p 

Granitoid and cement workers 8172, tax, ‘feb, 
$20; sup, 25e; d f, $20.. 

Federal labor 9764, tax, jan, $1.25: ‘sup, 50e; ‘d x 
NE: Siciialisianehanssanisenshanunseiieenitimets mieesuen 

Federal labor 10763, sup.. 

Federal labor 10820, sup 

—— labor 9730, tax, mar, $3.30; sup, 





Railway clerks 10792 sup .................006 
Central trades and labor union, St. Augus- 
I I linia ccnallitiieis eile tnlieatines ge 
Federal labor 9646, tax, mar, $4.95; d f, $4.95... 
Pastemakers 10567, tax, feb, $2.25; sup, 25c; 
Ee I biisivecensesseoidgaansanasnnednts -connouiamiunnnenediens 
Hospital employes 10588, .. «, feb, $1.45; sup, 
IITs shania tisceincaneticneademniacinhiotesiduaniontes 
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17. a oo! bed and mattress factory workers 


tax, mar, $1.80; d f, $1.80............c0see-eeeees 
<1 5 ah temperers 10413, tax, feb, 75c; 
d 





Wire o ones cable workers 9847, tax, feb, $10.10; 
sa iiscsshiciininieansieiiibeaniincridindentbniedibeaiehnate 
mI prot ee 
Cement construction floor and sidewalk 
layers 10289, tax, feb, $10; d f, $10 
American wire weavers prot assn, ‘ta; x, 0, DR, 
3 3 5 Seat. negra 
Quarrymens prot 10142, tax, feb, 85c; d 5e 
Baggage and mail handlers 10069, tax, jan, 
i. 1 fA * pees 
Federal labor 10873. tax, feb, $i. 30; a ft $1. 30... 
Federal labor 9876, tax, leb, $8.2 a f, $8.25 om 
Bricklayers and enene lendovs 10721, tax, 
Os I ani acl serceettnatneasis andnmenet 
Mineral n mine a 1009 tax, mar, $1.90; 
Sali sschicaateicnisiaansathiniaetaibbniasinsiiaetataatesdiiiiiaiaatie oem 
Freight handlers and interior warehouse- 
men 10243, tax, feb, $2.70; d f, $2.70 .. 
aoe employ es 10436, tax, mar, $1.85; d f, 





Federal labor, 9835, tax, J, f, $4.60; d f, $4.60... 
Federal! labor 8568, tax, mar, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 
Pipe calkers and tappers 7348, tax, i, f, $8; 


Shingle weavers 9159, tax, ‘feb, $3.75:4 f, $. 5. 
wet attendants oat 8007, tax, f, ma, O8 70; 
f, $4.7 apts 
Laborers prot ‘10466, tax, ‘feb, tie; d ,6 sagupeue 
Federal labor 10723, tax feb $1.45; d e $1 4... 
Federal labor 9445, tax, feb, $1; d f. $1......... 
Cork workers 965, tax: feb, 9e; d f. 95e 
Stable employes, tax, jan, $10; 4 f, $10... 
Stoneware potters Rot tax, fel, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
= weavers 10288, tax, mar, $1.05; d f, 
1.05 . 


Hod carriers prot 10045, tax, feb. $1. 50: da f. H ‘50 
Suspender workers 10628, tax, eb, £2.10: df, 
> 

















Hod carriers 9301, tax, jan, ry) 55; “a iz ai. 55... 

Stablemen 10671, sup.. “ 

Furniture pac kers prot 10699, sup... ; aa: 

Federal labor 10407, sup. ...................sesssseeeees+ 

on? prot 10297, tax, mar, $9.45; sup, 2; 
c . 

Railway ex pressme ns 10741, ‘tax, ‘mar, $2.65; 
eke we a A _ nS 

—— labor 9457, tax, feb, $8.60; op, On 
d f, $8.60...... 

Slate and tile roofers RO2H, “tax, re : d, f, ‘$i 

Sewer and water pipe ~L-UT 4, feb, 
$8.75; sup, f0e;d f. $&.75......... 

Galvanizers, retinners, and helpers “I "10164, 
tax, f, m, $1.50; sup, f6e; d f,$ 

Federal } labor 9839, tax, mar, $1.15; sup, ‘Be; 

| LCL PR ALLTEL LE RAL, 
Federal labor 10076, tax, mae, sup, 2; a t. 
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Federal labor 
$2.50 


















sash eaiidaaniaaasiniapeseeaieaaiens 6 00 $Y... 

Central labor, Creston, Ia, sup 50 Federal labor 7310, ‘tax, f, ‘m, “$i. 20; sup, ‘HOe; 
Laborers prot 10765, sup............ 2 00 | _ a ae 2 90 
Federal labor 10487, sup............ 3 60 Federal labor 10612, j, f, m, $5; sup, $3.25; df, $5 13 25 
Federal labor 7520, ‘tax, feb, 0c; sup, 50c; d f, Laborers prot 9951, tax, nov, ’02,75c; sup, 35c; 1s 

ciation: .  -siamaeamesemesiniaatennnins: dabeatenee 170 Ti ceniliniatieiietes tettinctn 

Expresemens ig toed 10643, tax. mar, $2.50; Rockmens prot 10631, lh 10 00 
“Yo | =e 9 60 Federal labor (873, sup.. es 10 00 
Asp at, tar, gravel and slate vectors 8528, Federal labor 10-74, sup..... 10 00 
tax, a, 8. 0, n, 02, $2.40; sup, 28e; d f, 2.40... . 5 08 Crown cork and seal worke rs "10875, »*Up ae 10 00 
retoral labor 8227, tax, feb, $1.20; ‘sup, Toe. af, Federal labor 10876, sup st pee 10 00 
LR cg oa anise Adie aie aaa 2 50 Brewery laborers 10877, #up........ 0... cece cceeees 10 00 
Hod saniiene Scns anes aimeemmeiilidamaenidienmeen 150 Federation of labor, Yonkers, NY, sup snneone 10 00 
Slaters and tinners helpers 9742. tax, f, m, a, Btore porters MK7K, BUpp..............0...0.000-seecesenees 10 00 
$3.60; snp, $8: d f, $3.60..... 10 20 Coal yard clerks and yardmens 10879, sup... 10 00 

Federal labor 751% a sichesinicidamatemnidaaatiniiemidnate 1 00 18. Amal society of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
Coffee, spice and baking powder workers i Gia Eiinestmaienak setisioecistiosie ‘<ehectinieies: aintiinaen > aamunenetene 60 00 

at atta cine aie ae Raat a aie 30 00 Siate, metal and gravel roofers 10229, tax, f, 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup .. 48 00 m, 90¢; d f, 90" a 1 80 
- Iron bed makers 10869. sup .. 10 CO Laborers prot 7458, tax, ‘jan, $10; d f.$10 | 20 00 
Can workers, ladies, 10870, sup ........... 10 00 Federal! labor 10033, tax. feb, $1.80; d f, $1.80... 3 60 

tblacks and newsboys 10871, sup... 750 Ceramic, mosaic, encaustic tile layers and 
Composition and papier mache workers ene 12 27 
RET es. cea ERS 9 85 Federal labor 9719, tax, mar, $1; df,$1.. ...... 2 00 

Intl stereoty pers and electrotypers, tax, feb 10 98 Interior freight handlers and warehouse- 
Railway clerks 9967, tax, jan, $10.55; d f, $10.55 21 10 mens intl of A, tax, feb.. vi ni 16 38 
Building laborers 9436, tax, mar, $3.80; d f, Intl ladies garment worke rs, tax, J. f, a 45 00 
Sara tna liaaaity etygkegeibadenalin 7 60 Laborers prot 8654, tax, mar, 75c: d f, 75c. 1 530 
Federal labor 9465, tax, feb, $6. 10; af. $6.10... 12 20 Ball bag wn prot 8626, tax,mar. $1.89: d £.$1.50 8 #0 

Federal labor 6876, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2 ........... 40 ail Aad workers 10304, tax, j, f, m, $1 50; d f, 
xeavators prot 10630, tax apr, $125: A f.$125 2000 — $1.60............ ..... . 3 00 
Rai ee expressmens 10506, tax, feb, $1.50: machinists’ helpers 10056. tax, mur. ti 20; d f, an 

f, & 00 Se 

Pederat labor 8179, tax, feb, $1.0° 210 Federal labor 9989, tax, fel, $4: 4 f, $1. 8 00 





410 


= 





Clay miners and laborers 8503, tax, vd. f, $8; 
nt sitsiae: . _.ccsscmentmioes 
Federal labor 9916, tax, -d 4 
Federal labor 9870, tax, Jan, $10, 35; d , $10.35.. 
Intl broommakers, tax, fe 
“ tallic bedinakers 10306, tax, mar, $1.50; a f, 
SN cihass, skéhiesanjitie abadstastianinediiadediniiins doused atenantes 
Federal labor 9613, tax, f, m, $4.15; d f, $4. 
Public school teac hers assn 10303, tux, i 
SE Ie, III soca cnaeeaitiensntabinsaediiinninn-naendentonnene 
Reed ys rattan workers 9467, tax, f, m, $ 4 
ices: <icenenstetibaimeiidatentinnsianeiaseeenenene 
Ice comes and peddlers 8580, tax, feb, $5; 
Sirti sadssntcoktsinipcethnuitdaitndncadelalisimatiadetadedadedutdaeaxan 
Central trades and labor council, Brazil, Ind, 
ee) Ue 
Baggage, me ssengers and transferrers 
tax. jan, OT 6) Eee 
Federal labor 6098, tax, mar, $3.70; d f, $3.70.. 
Cut-nail workers prot 702), tax, a vine 50; 
2 gt SRR eee 
Federal labor 10213, tax, feb, 3 20; df $2. 
Mica insulators workers 10308, tax, feb, $3. 75; 
Tas SE snc caitanenconnennccantenenensen 
Federal labor 8821, tax, feb, $1.75; « 
Hod carriers 10302, tax, mar, 90c; 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, feb, $1.65; d f, $1.65.. 
Foundrymen and iron workers he lpers 
DRT, Ba Be Oe GS By Bt cececetsccccccesngecnsccncnsceces 
Paper carriers 9675, tax, mar,70c; d f § 
Federal labor 9583, tax, feb, $3.75; d f, 
Stablemens 10663, bal of feb, = df, 300 . = 
Trades and labor Pe, = New Philadel- 



























phia, Ohio, tax. J, f, WM. ..........-ceceeeeeeeeees 
Laborers prot 10820, Shey ‘feb, $5. 85; o% $5.85... 
Federal labor 9717, iax, j, f, $1; df, $1..... a 






Federal lubor 9575, tax, feb, $12. ae i 4 50. 
Federal labor 9504, tax, feb, $6.30; ‘d £, $6.30... 
Soil pipe and fitting moulders 8816, tax, mar, 
DR ERG G 6, BEB. .cccce cccnsencses -crcesscscconnscccccesoossocse 
Bl: vests at 6931, tax, feb, $11.25; d iz, 
11.2 








Hod carriers and laborers 10099, tax, 3. £ m, 
$3: d f, $ anteneee 
Hod ¢ A. rs ‘10827, tax, “apr, ‘65e; ‘d f, 65c 
Federal labor 10764, sup ch cealelindatnins -idniabiiesien oa 
Suspendermakers 10342, GUID scorcvvegnvosccsvasennceezs 
Laborers prot 9750, tax, aug, ’02, to and incl 
part of mar, ’08, $7.50; sup, $5.50; d f, $7.50... 
Federal labor 9762, tax, feb, $1.60; sup, $4.50; 
d f, $1.60. ..... 
Needlemakers 99 
Oe Be iene uiincs: Sateihninininincnblintiits Gbiin siiimammniitons 
Lastmakers 9771, tax et f, $5.45; sup, $1; d f, $5.45 
Cloth examiners an ae © 10429, tax, feb, 
S2s wap. Sls A £, $2.......cco-cccccece --- 
Federal labor 9898, ta 











4 
poaseal labor 10822; sup y 
Federal labor 9659, tax, mar, $1.40: ‘sup, 2 

Se sides chtiaainnd wiginartiagttiiateccaanciete 
Hod carriers 10162, tax,feb, $8; sup, $2; df, 35. 
Federal labor 8921, sup. 

Felters prot asso of hot and cold insulators 

BE TEED sent, snete-anennscentocccscosnccnenepeesesnsavatnevese 
FPoedoral labor 1OTU7, GUD).........000.<ssccvessvessecesss0see 
Granite polishers, quarrymens and laborers 

10806, tax, apr, $1.40; sup, $2.22; d hy . 
Blacksmiths helpers 9151, tax, Jj, 

TEE Uh Ui cknsdnannensevantn.. cbnen. seencostappevenntoe 
Masons tenders and building laborers 10880, 

NN iecthr crate nicl atae, iui Nlinpalloheniapana oneninilees 
Federal labor 10881, sup .... 

Federal labor 10882, sup .... . 
Federal labor 10883, sup................++- 
County school teachers 10884, sup.. 
Newsboys 10952, sup.. 

. Scalemakers 10°83, tax, feb, $ii. ‘25; a t Si. 
Distributers 10828, tax, "feb, 60e; d f, 6 : 
Bolt and rivet makers 10223, tax, Any $3. 

i is SE ncsnnscnnincngmmabinediaiuasd shale ‘sismbninies: sneaesovee 
Furriers 9791, tax, feb, $1.20; d f, $1.20 .... 
Federal labor 9869, tax, feb, 90c; d f, 90c ne 
Millemployes 10272, tax, f, m, $1 60; df, $1.60.. 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, Jj, f, $7.50; a f, $7.50. 
Embossers prot 103821, tax. mee, x ‘(4 Cee 
Millwrights 99381, tax. mar, $5; d esalaiediciatelt 
Flour mill laborers 8263, tax, J, me m, $1.05; d f, 

























SUcoibnd, scecietinis’ sethnscanendebhie inasubutninessohnnineinieseinase 
Actors ‘natl prot union of A, tax, 0, n, d, ’02, 
iniecnsenise sniibbiedininn edie: stashumsenaccehdinanitrens 
Federal labor 9819, “tax. “feb, $4.30; d f, .. L csi 
Negative cutters 8176, tax, mar, 50c: ‘a f, 5 
Granite polishers 9543, tax, mar, $1.85; d T3, 85 


. Pound fishermens 8456, tax, mar, $1.70; d f, 
$1.70 ‘ 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 








Central la H, tax, d, "02. V3 
Quarrymens prot W136, tax, feb, ‘$155: d f, $1.55 
Central labor, Lawrence, Kans, tax, Jt f,m 
Stone * nate rs’ 7314, tux, ma 8, 0, "02, Wd i. 
At 
Milime ns 1 004, ‘tax, mar, ‘$1; ‘a f, ‘$i. = 
Federal labor $308, tax, jan, $1.5 55 d f. $1 55. 
Gas workers 10678, tax, feb, $2.70; d Py &. 70... 
Stablemens prot 8760, tax, + f, $50; d f, $50.. 
Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, ‘jan, $17.50; a'rsi7. ww 
Domestics 10146, tax, jan, 4U0ec: d f, 4 me 
Federal labor 9614, tax, dec, 02, $5. mt d f, 3.30 
Laborers prot 9627, tax, d, ’02, j, f. ” 103, 2. 40; 
Oe A canicienissoctitateneniasncchinntiamnemnnetagitineteitnpes 
Sawmill employes 10039, tax, mar, $2.05; d f, 
2. 














Hod carriers 9683, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1. ‘50... 
Wardrobe tenders 10617, tax, mar, 45c; df, 45¢ 
Shingle weavers 9161, tax, feb, 2.50: a f, $2! 
Stablemens 9859, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 
Federal labor 9757, tax, f, m, $5. oe d f, $5.80... 
Suspender workers 10093, tax, apr, $l. 35 d ai, 





$1.35 
Carpet upholsterers 7597, tax, jan, $ $1; da f. 3 
Laborers prot 10608, tax, sup.. aiidieanan 
Federal labor 10651, tax, ~* 
Federal labor 10677, tax, st 
Machine molders’ Relparsand foundry labor- 
I A ccncnencansnentnsinsatncatnsionsnuinteineinciens 
Iron ship drillers and tappers 10317, sup....... 
Federation of labor, Atlantic City, N J, sup.. 
Federal labor 10279, sup 
Laborers prot 7359, sup 
Federal labor 1077s, sup 
Federal labor 10629, sup... 
Federal labor 10356, sup 
Saw machine knife grinders 10368, tax, mar, 
$1.10; sup, 25c; d f, $1.16 
Building laborers 10668, tax, mar, $1.50 me, 
$1.60; d f, $1.50...... ..... 
Newspaper and mail de live 
$42.50; sup, $2; d f, = 
Federal labor 6906, tax, <= “$l. 25; sup, 50ec; 











| ae - 
Coal handiers 9754, tax, oct, ’02, $ 
| 1 | SR Cie 
Hod carriers and mortar mixers 10609, tax, 
feb, 90c; sup, 45c; d f, 90c 
Federal labor 9867, tax, 
$1.70; d f, $3.20......... 
Laborers prot 9011, tax, “mar, 
35. 











Central labor, Clay City, Ind, sup......... 
Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, sup... 
Quarry mens prot 10887, sup....... ......... 
Federal labor (col) 10888, sup. 
Federal labor 10889, sup....... 
Federal labor 10890, sup.. 
Federal labor 10891, _ ——= 
Federal labor (col) 10892, sup.. 
Federal labor 10898, sup.. .............+. “s 
Porcelain and fireclay workers 10885............. 
a eens prot asso 10179, tax, feb, $i. 10; df, 
Hod carriers prot 8020, tax, feb, $1.85; d f, $1.85 
Drain layers 9995, tax, f, m, $1. 50; d f, $1.50... 
Toe), assembly, Fort ‘Worth, Tex, ‘tax, n, 
03 
Federal labor 9083, tax, “mar, $2.20; “a f, 8. 20... 
Federal labor 7336, tax, feb, $2; d f, 
Federal labor 9765, tax, j, f, m, $3.2 ‘ 
Uphoisterers intl union of N A, tax, at esveees 
Iron chippers 7573, tax, feb, $5; a ©, GB ..ccce 2000 
Brotherhood of holders-on 8224, tax, o, 1, d, 
02, j, f, $12.50; d f, $12.50 ..... 
Milk bottlers 9639, tax, feb, $1.70; d f, $1.70...... 
Laborers prot 9147, tax, feb, $4.15; d f, $4.15..... 
Bootblacks 9801, tax, Jj, f, m, $1.05; d f, $1.06..... 
Cloth spongers ’and refinishers 10354, tax, d, 
702, J, T, $3.90; G, £, $3.00 20... 200 -crveeee 
Laborers prot 9619, tax, mar, $2; 4 f, $2 
Janitors and window washers — 
10345, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5 ‘. 
Shovelmakers 9617, tax, feb, 35c; ‘af, 
Lace finishers 8948, tax, mar, $3.10; af, a. 10. 
Laborers prot 10235, tax, mar, $2; d f, et 
Oystermens prot 10417, tax, fel, $7.50; d f, 
Federal labor 7010, tax, feb, a df, deine 
Federal labor 9267, ‘tax, j, f, 90c; d f, ‘We... 
Building laborers 8893, iax, “ ft, m, $3; d f, $.. 
Florists prot LO3LI, tax. mar. $2. 70; a f, $2.70.. 
Machinists helpers 9891, tax, sept, $2.50; sup, 
li 
Newsboys and bootblacks 10105, tax, feb....- 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


», Federal labor 10200, tax, feb, 85e; d f, 86e.... ... 


Par enerer, tax, 8, uv, n, d, "02, J, 08, $1.75; 
“fF oe : 

Household einpioyes 9838, tax, n, d, "02, j, 03, 
3 2 eee 

Federal ar 41s tax, feb, “Bue; sup, ! 
80c 









Freight hand 292, tax ot j, 02, 323d f, 
Laborers prot 97 ), tax, bal mar, 74c; d i, 75¢ 
Mosaic worke rs 5143, ta x,s. 0. n, d, 02, J, 1,310; 
d f, $10..... - 
Central labor coune il, ‘Reno Ne v, tux, 
- 






d, (2, 





Quarry mens 9748, tax, mar, $3; d f, $3.............. 
Foundry employe s 1975, tax, d, 02, j, f, $17.40; 
ff Of eee be 
Federal labor 10808, tax, jan, $12.3 ; ‘a f, $12.30 
Fish handlers and ‘dressers ios76, tax, teb, $1; 
Si ll sintinstdineen saisuapininciaeteaneaatinaighememesrenmenetinian 
Hod carrier 10196, tax, jan, $1.25; df, $1.25... 
Paper. vx makers 10154, tax, mar, $15; sup, 
$1; icieniecaenibienbabaha: Siassmnmalinns tencaambanbinaiin. “oun 
Ceme — ae kers and helpers 9884, sup... 
Icemens 9561, tax, feb, $1.35; sup, $1; d f, ‘$i. 35 
Federal labor 10622, tux, fe b, 45¢; sup, 10e; sdf, 








CBD ccaccsccocecocccncscescoccssosocesse cocconcenspoece coven cnceesess 
Expressmens 10595, tax, feb, $2. sup, wi. -” 
, $2.30 .. 
Intl brotherhood of —- ‘sup. 
Federal labor 7520, sup............ 
Federal oad 10696, tax, 4 
SII ss icckintaapiiaanitatigicenspesinanmienninin:dacsedanies 
Pb he age 1067; 
RIEU TINK 0 chaiaatdttteansisistliobuetepnbacianebunshiekenninaions 
Cement cee kers re 
Laborers prot 7148, sup...... 
Federal Jubor 10261, SUP ...........+0se0s-2ese00+0 ve 
Federal labor 9373, tax, feb, $1.2/ f, $1.25..... 
Federal labor 7118, tax, feb, $6. 253 sup, $1; df, 
TT taints saci dnteapsinaeinsihiansihiiieleanbeeinngeitttaiiinns 
Hospital employes 10492, ae 
Central labor, Waltham,Newton,and W ter- 
town, Mass, NT ssususastewntesscrnsneneienccinsarenianian 
Federal labor 1073¥, sup.. ra ; 
‘BW Lee, E Stroudsburg, Pa, sup.. 
Laborers prot 10804, sup........ 
Washwomens 10895, GED 20000 
Dye works employes 10896, he 
Federal labor ieoF I cccuoninienin 
Federal labor 10398, a ei 
Laborers prot 8858, tax, f, m, $2; d f, $2........... 
Hod carriers and building laborers. 10899, sup 
2, Federal labor 8217, tax, mar, $1.50; ¢ i $1.50... 
Federal labor 1019, tax, feb, $7.35; d f, $7.35... 
Federal labor 9944, tax, mar, yl aft $13.05 
Laborers prot 7326, tax, feb, $1.85; d f, $1.85... 
Interlocking switch und signalmens 10088, 
NE £4 eee 
Poultry and game dressers 10055, tax, d, 02, 
J, f, m, 03, $10.80; i f, $1U.8D...... ....0200---csecereee 
Quarry mens prot 10034, tax, mar, $3.10; d f, 


















ama ye ‘operatives of America, 
SES ent eam Ra Ree estat, 
Icemens jp» rot asso 10049, tax ,jan, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Laborers prot 10655, tax, mee, 7 The; f, TBC ..reee 
Hod carriers 8489, tax, if, , 89; d f, __ Se 
maa labor 8288, tux, mar, $i; sup, 50c; 





, af, = 
Slateand tiie roofers 10557, ‘tax, ‘feb, “BUe; “d f, 60c 
Federal labor 1(214, tax, mar, 35c: df, 35¢..... 
Riggers prot 10815, iax, feb, 2°70; df, #2. 
Way expressmens 10660, tax, mar, $2.50; 


SII Ccictactbeetiin, shcmmiuniomtesanéeswanenndaddcaien 


Federal : labor 8786, tax, n, d, 02, j, 03, $2.4 





orse-nail AP ng 7078, sup .. 
Federal labor 10748, sup....... “ 
Slate workers 10016, SUP......+.sss-s0..sc00.cecorseeseses 
Vers, curbers, and rammers a tax, d, 
na 03, $4.50; sup, $1; d f, $4.50 
& ilway expressmens 10669, sup .. incon 
Uspendermakers 9480, SUP.............-s-sesereeeeeees 
2. Pesca! "eT 
toffice clerks 9834, tnx, j, f, $2.60; d f, $2.60 
= laborers, derrickmen and pointers 
13, tux, j, f, m, Ses . See 








23. A D Manger, Washington, D C,sup............. 60s 
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Steel cabinet workers, 7204, tax, mar, $11. 
d f $11.75 : ies 

Marine firemens prot 20 0. ‘tax, ‘f.m \$7; d ft $7 

ft ederal labor 9943, tax, feb, 80c; d f, wae 

Federal labor 1H190, aX, nar, $5. i; d f, $5.50 

Street and building laborers 8138, tax, mar, 
Ff Pt a | Seppe 

Federal labor 9221, tax, feb, $2. ib: d f, $2.2 

Central labor, Chattanooga, Tenn, tax, o, nD, 
d, "02, j, t, ma, 'O8.. : 

Railway expre ssmens 9965, tux, feb, $7 7. 50; 
Oe Te iiccarinnsduints eiiiinuieniaanenne 

Bolt ‘and hutmakers “g2i, “tax, J, fm, $2.70; 








2.7 sees cerns 

PF ne rs 888, tax, d, 02, i, f, $3.15 o af, $3. 15 
Federal labor 903t, tux, jan, $14.50; d i, $l4 
Hod carriers 10808, tax, mar, &¢; a f, We 
Federai labor 952s, lax, nD, a, ra f, $2; df, 
Sawmill workers 8377 ” tax, feb 80; d f, 5% 5 
Bottle caners 10535, tax, feb, $2.45; df, $2. 5... 
Chainmakers natl union of Us ‘A, tax, jan.. 
Federal labor 10086, tax, feb, $10; d f, $10........ 
eo and cordage workers 10125, tax, feb, 

TL 5 | RE ee 
Ship carpe eters R511, tax, j, f, "$6; d f, $6......... 
Hod carriers 9766, tax, nov, 02, $2.50 d f, 





Laborers prot 10713, tax, mar, $1.95; d f, $1. 05 
Hod carriers 9534, tax, feb, $3.80; d f, $3.80....... 
Ship drillers prot 36, tax, mar, 80c; d f, 80.. 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 10833, tax, 
mar, $2.65; d f, $2.65...... 
Federal labor R281, tax, jan, “$s: au,$ “nina 
Tack makers 8557, tax, feb, $1, 80; d % $i ‘80. 
Federal labor 10484, tax, mar, $5; d 4 =a 
Federal labor 9706, ‘tax, feb, $i. « 2 ft me 10... 
Federal labor 9616, tax, feb, $8; d f, $8...... 
Federal labor 10 92, tax, feb, $2: a f, $2 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, jan, $20.65; d f, $20.65 
wi rs and tenders #931, tax, mar, 65c; 
65e 
Federal ia labor "$806, tax, “d, 02, jt, “03, $10. 50: 
Te IIIT s tecccissncieactcddnenniannainiamaitheinindaaseliisins 
weediauaes 10893, ‘tax, ‘feb, We; d f, 90e ........ 





Sailmakers prot 8232, tax, a, 02, j, f, m, $3. 85; 
ee ee ea 
General engravers, cutters and die sinkers 
10658, tax, mar, 950; df, BBC ........::ccecrceceeereee 


Embossers. and pa per-box makers =n 6 tax, 
f, m, $2.95; d f, $2.95.. ..... 
Vermont state ‘federation of ‘jabor, sup. 
Novelty leather workers 10901, sup 
Chemical workers 10902, sup. - 
Hospital attendents and nurses 10908, sup... 
Paper-box makers 10004, 8UP..........-..:ccc00 00 
Federa! labor 10905, sup.............. sa 
Telephone operators 10906, sup.. nm 
Federal labor 10907, Sup................+.c0++seseseeeeeees 
Federal labor 10008, sup .............-+++ rennin 
Telephone operators 9887, tax, mar, $3; d f, $8 
Gum engravers, designers, and emboss cut- 
ters 10624, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 60€..................6 
Poets employes 9975, tax, mar, $15.35; d f, 



















Federal labor 9087, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2.. 
Granitoid and cement workers $8173, tax, mar, 





f, 

Laborers prot 9645, tax, mar, $6.80; d f, $6.80 
Laborers prot 10865, tax, mar, $19 9;'d f, $19 bidet 
Warehousemens prot 9228, SUP...............00000++. 
Wire and cable workers 9962, mp - = 
Federal labor 10818, 8up................00-.c-+-eeeeeesennes 
Federal labor 9986, tax, feb, 

AS nn en 
Federal labor 8033. tax, feb, $3.30; d f, $8.30..... 
Federal labor 10258, tax, mar, $4.30; at f,$ 
Federal labor 10760, sup nae 
Federal labor 9504, 8UP...........-.00. <:ceeeeeceeeseeeeee 
Intl assn of glass house employes, tax, f, m, 

SEALs GUD, GEMB.........000.cccercccverececrcceccvsrerecesosees 
Federal labor 10471, 













SAMO, DUC 2005. eee cewenerreescenenssneeneensnanneresennes 


Federal a 10622, tax, mar, 45c; d f, 45c...... 

Federal Jabor 10611, tax, mar, $2, '30; sup, $1; 
YS RRR AER ee 

Bricklay ers and masons helpers 9704, tax, 
mar, $1.20; sup, $1; d f, $1.20 

Federal labor 10809, sup...... 

Gas workers 10910, sup...... 











23. Newsboys prot 10911, SUP............-ccsseeeseesseeeeres 


Watchmen, janitors, and elevatormen 10912, 
sup etovs 


“dd f, $1.35 
Hod carriers Tx building laborers 5026, tax, 
dec, '02, $1; d 
Federal labor o6, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1............ 
Millwrights and mac binery erectors 7473, 
tax, m, a, m, $12.50, d f, $12.50 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, rh ey, $3; d f, $..... 
OT duro. ns prot 10183, tax, jan, $2.20; 








50c; a f, (eat ciate tare dilate 
Natural food operatives 10044, tax, d, ’02, j, 
aE Fe tee CS eee 
Beer pump workers 8671, sup. ~ 
Laborers prot 8062, sup.............. 
Paper house employe 8 8299, s 
Central labor, Batavia, N Yy, a, july, ’02, to 
and inel part of m, en, 
Granite polishers 9289, tax, m, $2; sup, $1; 
Ube sanetinninisnanianetasine Anmatelinietastaniaen 
Laborers prot (stone) 9454, tax, feb, 65c; d f, 65c 
Industrial council, Kansas C ity, Mo, i. 
Gill net fishermens 10473, tax, apr, $1.15; 
sup, 50c; d f, $1. 
Lumber mill on —. \ se n, d, 02, j, 708, 
$3.70; sup, $1.50; d f, $5.7 
— labor 10692, tax, ‘feb, $5.85; sup, 45c; 
1 i i ienicensicriiininscouinduinenenvennconsneseses 
Federal labor 8836, sup 
Hod carriers and masons Hae 10062, tax, 
m and a, $1.10; sup, - df 
le ea carriers 9776. tax, d, ’02, 
CS EER eae 
Iron molders helpers 8685, sup . 
Paper workers 10913, Sup..............ss000e8 
Blue printers and color copiers 10914, s 
Sheet metal workers helpers 10915, sup. 
Horn, comb, celluloid and novelty workers, 
tax, mar, $16; d f, y- aii cece tates itemeareiatininialiaan 
Milkers 849, tax, j, f, m, $7.50; d f, $7.50.......... 
He shan tool finishers 10430, tax, feb. $1.20; 
¢ Sei iadiaaiacea nan a tiaediiigita bbe nanelniionne 
Nail wilt eres 9987, tax, m, a, $5; d f, $ 
Reed and rattan workers 8693, tax, mar, 55c; 
SUI itinsiciinteeiinsdeiiiitat sheila, einieeidsiiaiabieaimentenaiinn 
Central labor, Middletown, N Y, tax,a.s,0,’02 
Te papeee operators 10633, tax, j, f, $1.60; d f, 








3 — $1.40; df, 











$1.60 
Pile drivers ane ouge builders 9078, tax, Jj, 


f, m, $22.40; 
Labor ya tN ay “Rosa, ‘al, tax, d, 02, 






Boilermakers and iron ship bullders helpers 

8465, tax, mar, $2.75; 4 f, 62.75 . .......... ... scenes 
Hat tip printers 9273, tax, feb, ‘gi: [4 = 
Brushmakers 10262, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2 
Foundry helpers 10887, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5...... 
Hod carri: rs and masons tenders 7343, tax, d, 

_ SES TY 0 2 SRRsRERRE SE eRe 
Intl — of marble workers, tax, 0, n, d, ’02, 





ia 
Glass pac kers 8752, tax, feb, $1.10; d f, $1.10..... 
Hod carriers 8058, tax, dec, 02, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
TY ei ppers "and ‘cleaners 8878, tax, mar, 

15; is cianeneutnss:. chinlinhnn stexveianhtemeebienesabenees 
Federal labor 8444, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 10636, tax, mar, s. bo; df, $2.80 
Federal labor 9672, tax, f, m. $3; d f, $ 
Tron molders helpers 10790, ee 
Ship keepers prot 8970, sup........... ae 
Laborers prot 10817, supp...................--s0ssreecseces 
Masons tenders and concreters 10159, ‘sup ..... 
be eer back tenders and reelers, 0777, 








Federal labor 9887, tax il. f, $5; sup, ec; df, $5 
ey +e 10497, tax, pH 4 $12.05; sup, $2. 25; 
Millwrights and helpers 9960, tax, mar, $7.50; 

Fs ere NeT eee 
Quarry workers 8238, tax, Jj, f, $13.50; d f, $13.50 
Slate and tile roofers 9547, tax, apr, 95e; § sup, 


7 f, 95c... . 
Baking powder workers 10794, sup. 2h SORE 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, 
ete, tax, feb. 
Federal labor 1049, tax, feb, $83; d f, $88 .......... 
Laborers ro hod’ carriers’ 8811, tax, mar, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25. 
Excavators and rockmens prot 10916,sup ..... 
Ee INN SIGs WI ccscncn sonssdnsncansnsemndsensss 












AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 



















$1000 25. Federal labor 10918, sup.................ccccceeseeeeceeeees 
Federal labor 10019, Sup...............s0.sseeseseerees ' 
10 00 Central trades and labor council, St vane :, 
Siti NI ciscnainenine-tiy neongenidceneiininiaidatanebe oe 
3 70 Wholesale grocery clerks 10920, sup.. i 
I SSD Hes GIO cencncecasenere. acuesescceseovee 
2 00 Federal labor 9982, tax, feb, We; d f, 50c.. 
2 00 Federal labor 9563, tax, mar, $1 10; , f, $1.10... 
Cork workers 7321, tax, mar $3.30; d f. $3.30... 
25 00 Pearl button cutters 10789, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5 
6 00 Expressmens 10623, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
ae wx Ty gure rete and tile workers 10277, tax, 
440 k: | | 3 ES eN aS 
Street and building laborers 7507, tax, j, f, m, 
14 10 V |_.___ Stetina RACER SSRIS eter taite 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, mar, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 
41 90 Natl assn of steam and hot water fitters and 
1 00 a gf RO eee 
60 Federal labor D715, ‘tax, feb, $2.15; d f, $2.15... 
25 Sawmill workers 10450, tax, f,m, $3.90; d f, $3. 90 
Laborers prot 9549, tax, mur, $2, 05; df, $2.05... 
7 2 Wholesale drug house employes 10276, tax, 
EL UAE eee 
5 00 Stablemens 49, tax, feb, $2.75; d f, $2.75........ 
1: Central lnbor, Gardner, Mass, tax, d, '02,j,f 
3 60 Iron a abip drillers and tappers 10317, tax, mar, 
2 80 Fur cutters '0521, tax, feb, $1.05; d f, $1.05....... 
Federal labor 10135, tax, feb, $2.30; d f, $2.50. 
12 90 Federal labor 8785, tax, f, m, $3; d f, $8 ..... ..... 
Flat janitors 10251, tax, feb, $3.50; d f, $8.50..... 
12 15 Paint aes C02 tax, d, ’02, j, f, U3, $14.75; 
3 60 Sr nt TTT since iccladtencashuiasescimmmmmabianecueiiisies. anehe 
Feder «| labor 30, tax, d, ’02, j, f, 03, $15. 25; 
270 | 5 aeeaeie cae ieriee 
Ship drillers 9087, tax, j, f, m, $9.75; d f, $9.75. 
2 80 Federal labor 9841, tax, mar, ‘2. 40; ‘d f, "$2.40... 
5 00 Hod carriers and’ masons tenders 9542, tax, 
10 00 SSNS RS eee: 
10 00 Federal labor 7241, tax, mar, $2.15; d f, a. 15... 
10 00 Federal labor 10106, tix, mar, 83c; d f, S5c ...... 
Federal labor 9733, tax, ‘feb, $1. 75; "d 4 "gi, 6 ad 
32 00 Federal labor 10068, tax, mar, $1 65; d f, $4.65.. 
15 00 Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, mar, $4; d f, $1... 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, mar, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
2 40 Federal labor 10801, ‘sup sia sididieaalcaniiiahcacsnts 
10 00 Federal labor 10287, tax, f, m, $1.30; d f, $1. 30. 
Twine stringers and helpers 10922, I cacacnees 
1 10 Fire department employes 10923, sup .... 
2580 — labor 8426, tax, d, ’02, j, f, 03, $15 5: ad f, 
lich cscnicineea tails pepndaiasanainaasenaibiaeanagantjubnssannizmsdios 
3 20 Central labor, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, j, f, m..... 
Stove mounters intl, tax, Oe 2 eae eae 
44 80 Federal labor 8536, tax, j, E31: sup, 24e; d de 
Composite board workers 10855, s 
250 Federal labor 10279, sup............. 
Laborers prot 9512, sup..... sini ‘aibsininaantpaannidii 
5 uarrymens 9666, SUP.............000 sailed ieee 
2 S Can, workers 10372, tax, mar, $3; sup, 50c; 
| i | Se ee eee 
10 00 Federal el 10680, tax, mar, $2.50; sup, $12; 
6 00 Federal labor 10285, tax, mar, $4.60; sup, $5; 
25 00 Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, feb, $3. 30; 
2 20 oan, 50c; d f, $3. 8, sositenisibiadesdieasadeibbieiians: Gommmulnonenen 
8 30 
30 00 
3 00 
5 60 
6 00 mar, %c; sup, 40c; d f, 90c 
3 1 Federal labor 9267, sup.. 
50 Laborers prot 9290, tax, mar, ‘$i. 50; 
10 00 a A iclintninscniiiemnstingdsatacsmieniatansiiinneinianee 
2 Laborers prot 10136, sup.. ............ 
18 —s ae 7150, tax, j, f, $4.80 
ginte com | tile roofers 10421, 
11 50 (> =e 
10 50 Stee! cabinet workers 7294, SUp...........-.:++2+ 
Central labor, Middletown, Conn., tax, d, 02, 
26 35 Di tis TE icsicieintaidaninisininshidniiiasiiceneiaseneianeartete 
Federal labor 9477, tax, f, m, $20; d 
15 50 Laborers prot 9670, tax, o, pn, a, ‘ue, wi 8 
27 00 UIT casi saie: sieteienseunaniaitosmiisis 
Ship caulkers 6816, tax, f, m, $1.80; ‘a f, ‘gi. ‘30. 
2 40 Federal labor 9621, tax, mar, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 
5 00 ak prot 10180, tax, f, m, $2.50; 
Sis casdqevesehnedsdontgeenisedcgsenbtntnssrevevicasecesentee 
173 43 Granitoid and cement workers 9546, tax, feb, 
6 00 5 IRE TE IE 
- Frei zht handlers 9323, tax, d, ’02, j, f, 03, 
10 00 Quarry mens prot 10165, tax, feb,$9.25; d f, $9.2 
10 00 deral labor 10540, tax, feb, $1; d f, Dicncutes 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


gua? ——— 7219, tax, feb, $1.25; d f. $1.25.. 


Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, tax, 
d, 02, j, f, 03, $10.95; d f, $10.9,5................ 000+. 
Fishermens prot 10637 tax, mar, $3.05; d f, $3.05 
Federal labor 9358, tax, j. f, $3.20; d f, o* Lead 
Hod carriers 9991, tax, bs f, m, a, $3.20: d f, $8.20 


Fishermens prot 9423, tax, f, m, 70c; d f. 70e.. 
Hospital employes 10641, tax, mar, $6.05; 
SI iss cisinnidenariginnemhebeoimenebuinananiareenninnmitaeiden 


Wire workers 10825, tax, mar, $3.70; d f, $3.70 


Trades and labor saeee il, C harlottetown, 


ya OU eee 


Window- shade makers "10536, ‘tax, ‘apr, $2.85; 


nonce leita vesnciisdieietiohindsiiibaeiiinis 
Federal labor 9638, tax, f, m, $4: d f. $4 





Federal labor 8921. tax. j, f, $46.60: d f, ‘ita 


Foundry mens 9692, tax, f m, $1.50; d t. $1.50.. 
Federal labor 9353, tax, 4d, 2. $2.20; d f, $2.20.. 
= “punnaed prot 10095, tax mar, $1.25; d f, 


Laborers ment 10292, tax, feb $3; d f. $ 
Federal labor 6729, tax, feb b, $1. 90; d f, 
Clay minersand laborers 9810, tax,mar,$4.50; 
Central labor, Kane, Pa., tax, d,’01, toand 
Si IIIT «sardenoenmiinnonmveteninbeetobumntuansenticnmeess 
Adams express co, refund, sup..................... 
Mechanics helpers 10179, tax, f, m, $1.20; d f, 





SI zsin' adey\ serie: xirdaeds ~ siildnbbadilisiapeimnitihdambneatiios 
Central labor, Bridge port, Conn, =? 
Laborers prot (Italian) 10924, sup... 
Iron bed workers 10925, sup......... 
Federal labor 10926, sup ....... 
Hod carriers prot 10927, sup... 
Federal labor 10928, sup.......... a 
Baseball makers 10929, sup..................ccccceseeee 
Hod carriers, brick and mortar tana 

building laborers 10930, sup 
Federal labor 10858, sup............ 
Bleaching powder workers 10520, tax, mar, 

es GO, BOTs Gf, BRED... cccccsccosccvsocccese cc 
Frank Hurtt, secy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, sup 
Federal labor 10546, SUDp..........cccccccreccssseseescceeee 
Store porters 10878, sup .......... 
Hed carriers prot. 10827, sup . 
Federal labor 993, sup...............000++0- 
Federal labor 19887, tax, feb, $5; sup, $5; d f, $5.. 

Federal labor 9862, tax, mar, $5; sup, 5°c; d f, 










Coffee, “pi aki gone art 
9538, tax; mar, $1.05; sup, 50e: $i. 
Stone saw yers 10103, tax, feb set 





Hod carriers 8776, tax, feb, 90c; sup, 50c; d f, 


Laborers prot i 10842, ‘tax, “apr, $l. 10; sup, $2.60: 
Egg candlers and ‘poultry ‘dres: 
Dust pressers 10784, RUP............000- scscssseessesenee 
Tobacco assorters 10775, SUP......... ....0. ne 
Laborers prot 10F08, SUP ... .....ccc0-20+ ceeeeceeeeeeees 
Natlasse of moc hine printers and color mix- 
a era ae 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
fax, apr, 80c; sup, $8; d f, 80c............... 000 
Federal labor tL sae 

ea labor 10418, tax, feb, $1.55; sup, $2; 











_ gia ae workers of Ave i 


Federal labor 8901. tax, apr, $2; d f. ‘32. ¥ 
Laborers prot. 9817, tax, feb’ $9. Ab; . f, $9.55... 
Federal labor 7106, tax. j. f, $2.60; d f. $2.60. 
Shingle weavers prot 7099, tax, feb, $7; d f, $7 
Central labor council, Waco, Tex, tax, may, 
for and incl apr, NB ..............-.-c00--ssessere, 
Packers +r flour mill employes 9852, tax, 
Pedergs labor 9295, tax. j, f. m, $8: 4 f. $ 
—_ {ron molders and el pers 7413, feb "e876; 
Sable empioy es 10041, tax, feb, $20: d f $20. 
ing chippers 10408, tax, feb. $2.25: a f. $2.85 
j rers prot 9627, tax. mar. 80c: d f, 80c....... 
ath and finishers 969, tax, mar, ‘$50: 
guarrrmeig prot 8615, tax, feb, $5e: d f, ae 
lders prot 8980, tax, mnar, $4.50; d f, $4.50...... 
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27. on quasrymens 9722, tax, mar, $3.80; d‘f, 


f, $2 

Federal labor 8877, tax, j, f, $2 10; ¢ f, ‘$2.10...... 
Federal labor 9999. tax, j, f, om aft $2.80...... 
Shingle weavers 10294, tax,'f. .m, 2.50: df, $2.50 
Machine stone planermens 9608, tax, d, ’02, j, 

, ¥ YT F 4 SG nae 
Laborers prot 9756, tax, feb, $31; d f, $81... 
Federal! labor 8162, tax, mar, $2.10; d f, 


Building laborers 10737 ‘tax, a r $10; d f, $10 
Federal labor 9764, tax, feb . $1.5 :@ f, $1.25...... 
Lobes rot 8962, tax, i. f, $8; ad _ 
Federal lx bor 8037, tax, j, f, $6; d f, $6... “a 
Federal labor 10931, SE sdietncienieianenene 
Federal labor 10982; SUP..... a 
Tar and gravel roofers 10988, sup. inane ma 
Cellar diggers and shovelers 10934, SUP.........0 
Hospital attendants and nurses 10935, sup... 
Quarrymens prot 100B6 SUP..........0. cece ceeeeeeee 
Labor council, Houston, Tex, tax, m. a, m.. 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, 0, n, d, 02, Jyand 
BOE Boadeccccrcncccnssescxsessccece s0s00: sence - 
Intl asso of mac ‘hinists, tax, bal feb.. 
Federal labor 9925, tax. feb, $2.50; af, 2. 
Oyster shuckers and selecters 10440, tax, j, f, 











$3; d f, $3... 
Saw grinders ‘and toothers $942, ‘tax, “d, 02,4, 
i SOE ETE ID nn.5- snsccteepulisianbiinanmmenaamness 
Bt SL 8 inners 10399, tax, mar, $1.30; sup, 50c; 


Horse-nail makers Ee 
Reed and rattan workers 10508, tax, d, ’02, j, 

f, m, GB, $14; BUp. 750; A f. GIF.......ccccccccsccesesees 
~ 4 wa helpers 8903, tax, Jj, f, $4; sup, 


df, 

Federal ia labor 9739, ‘tax, feb, $1.50; sup, “50c; ‘df, 
Hod carriers and ‘bidg laborers 10275, tax, 
feb, $1.25; sup, $1; d £, $1.25 ...........cccceeceeees 
Federal labor 10554, IRD. ncavennegnennevesensseonsacrenesene 
Mineral mine workers 8549, sup.. 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 

ers 8514, sup... sacienenetvuiapiiin . 
Federal labor 85: 33, ‘sup. Silene eaceptenmaiinatdimumniiae ; 
Tin plate workers intl poet assn of A, sup..... 
Laborers prot 1088], SUP............ccccsescscereeseeeeeees 
Federation of labor, ‘Atlantic City, N J,sup.. 
PROCRMRONS BEDE, BU Beccecscccceescerevccesesessensensesovsosse 
Scalemakers 10283, sup ... 
Tron chippers 7573, sup .. 
Federal labor 10819, sup.. 
Federal! labor 10185, sup... a 
Federal labor 9465, SUp.............s0cssessssseseereenees 
Granite polishers, quarrymens, one laborers 

10306, Ag act apr, $1.40; d f, $1.40........... 
Soapma kers and helpers prot ior, SUP.....-+ 
Harry Lewis, organizer, 8UP................000.000 












. Canvassing agts prot. 8725, tax, J, f, $3; d f, $3 


ae helpers 10545, ‘tax, ‘apr, $1. ‘75; d f, 
Brick layers tenders ‘281, tax, j, f, “mn, $5.25; 
€ , | EE A I Me i CER ee 
Trades eamneaty, Se maennnneatinde N Y, tax, m, 
Jj, J, a, 8, 0, '02... 
Baggage messen| yers and transferrers 10167, 
tux, feb, $1.20; d f, $2.20. 
Railway expressmens 10727, tax, mar, ‘92. 85; 
Trade s axsainibiy, Ui ica, N Y, tax, 0, n, 4, "02, 
j,f,m . . ; 
AL SP and helpers, 10987, 7, sup. 
Federal labor 10088, sup 
Federal labor 10939, sup 
Federal labor 10940, sup. 
Laborers prot. 10941, "1087, 








eae council, Meridian, Miss, tax, 0, n, 4, 

_ tf) ee 
vas 9606, tax, dec, '02, $3.10: d f, “. 10 

aX ye tenders 6901, tax, j, f,m, $3. 15; d 
nena cutters 10047, tax, mar, ec: d f, 50c...... 
Cattle feeders 10538, tax. mar, $2.80; d f, $2.80.. 
Fish dressers prot 7416, tax, j, f, m,: 

oe OY 5 tO 
Laborers prot 10829, tax, apr, $12.50; sup. $6; 
Laborers prot 9798, tax, j, f, 70c; sup, 5c; af,70c 
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rote - wmed 10639, tax, feb, $5.15; sup, $ 





IT isialici-ranid nisi lesestessasebdaihedaemte=atiagnanaaone ‘ 
Federal inbor 10206, ~ n, d, ’02; j, f, m,’08, 
$3.75; sup, 90c; d f, $3. 
Felters prot assn of hot rs cold insulators 
10400, sup . ‘ : 
Horse-nail workers 10582, ‘sup. jana 
Federal labor 10847, sup 
Porcelain workers 10298, tax, mar, $5. 
ee IIE ncctindinoati-stscetnsnncenscnsonsnonvantensooentens 
Laborers prot 10365, sup.. cahaeiaie mie 
Laborers prot 10826, sup 
Diggers and shovelers 10224, sup 
Laborers prot 9145, sup...... sccisinniateieitiaiiabeasnistiiede 
Federal labor 9384, tax, Jj, f, $2. 50 a t $2.50... 
Fibre mill and factory workers $930, tax, 
mar, $2.95; sup, 85c; d f, $2.95...... 
Central labor, rain, Ohio, tax, n, \d, 02, j, 308 
Icemens prot 10049, tax, feb, $1. 80; d f, ‘$1 BU..... 
Lastmakers 10478, tax, d, 702, 3, & U3, $3.75; 
Stam, Tes £, GB.7B ..........ccccccccssecesscccescsesereresees 
Dyers and cleaners 10168, tax, d, v2, $7.50; d f, 











Fe deral labor 9924, tax, nae, $2.60; d f, $2.60.. 
Ice handlers 8467, tax, 0, n, d, ’02, $3.85; sup, 
i) =e 
Hod carrie rs 0858, , sept, 3c; 5c; d £,35¢ 
Central labor coune sil, Keno, Ros, tax, m, a, 
m, j, j, a, $5; sup, — fpebesieeaatea 
Whitewashers 9021, sup 
Telephone operators 10664, tax, mar, 4 
$e. 00000 sscccvccsevescscesscoceessescescossssconescscesessecessccess 
Wool sorters and graders 9025, sup.. nee 
Bootblacks prot 10424, sup 
Car wheel ears and helpers 10163, weenie b, 
FS Lk ‘ 
Millmens WoT, sup... 
Horse-nail makers, 9 me 
Machinists he Ipers 10586, 8 
Federal labor 8867, tax, j, f ‘tl 90; d f, $1.90 
Federal labor 10051, sup 
Laborers prot 10292, sup. 
Saltmakers 10080, BUDP.................0cceceeseeeee 
Hotel restaurant emp! intl alliance, et 
Iron molders helpers, 8685, sup......... 
Hod carriers 8898, sup ............ 
Medicine workers 9702, sup.... 
Trades assembly, Greeneville, 
Laborers prot 8079, sup 
Federal labor 7155, sup 
Federal —¢' 9185, tax, o, n, d, ’02, j, f, m, a, 
$2.70; sup, 25c; d ’,, $2. - 
Machinists helpers 9st, 
sup, $l; d f, $2.50. se 
Insulators 9963, i cinis: snsanceunseiiiiniiinisieues deaeeeuens 
Trades and labor council, Hammond, Ind, 
su vee 
Laborers prot 9756, sux 
Federal labor 7118, su 
Local no 5, glove workers, sup. 
Gill net fishermens 8034, sup ....... 
Federal “and 10603, tax, apr, $3.1 
A fy BBN cesses crcseseeee cones 






































Federal eer ya 


. Central trade and labor council, Hartford 


re 
Trades aud labor assembly, Springfield, 
Ohio, tax, apr, to and incl dec 
Trades and labor easombly, Springfield, 
SIRI diciesncsisdbhdhinlighsobeieectencodiaunetouiaeinpiawctaue 
Federal labor 10! 2, su 
Tin, steel, iron, and p meaner ware workers 
aM icciviaiitisisincinigatniadsriinapapritotientiededestenees 
Gardeners and florists 10044, _/ ‘ 
Federal labor 10945, sup.............. 
Federal labor 10016, Bup.................cccescsseseess. os 
Hod carriers and mortar mixers 10947, sup... 
rey "\nasmnean 10638, tax, mar, $1.45; 








I sialic adie ihetehiscsiiilbiecihe antes Camabwnsisten 
Federal Bear 9824, tax, d, ’02, j, f, $1.50; d f, 
Si iatnciiadiesadiionsiaiica tasisbiaasnlieiimabnieicahinetinaeradetuolane 
Federal labor 8464, tax, jan, 70c; d f, 7 
Central labor council, Niagara Pela N Y, 
tax, {aly to and inel dec, ’02.. 
Cent eo Linton, Ind, tax, ‘feb, to and 


incl july, ” 
Intl steel ey copperplate printers union of 

fF & 44 eee 

uarrymens #166, tax, f, m, $2; a f, $ 
Gravel roofers 9893, tax, feb, $2.10; dt $2.10.. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


30. Hod carriers 9668, tax, f, m, $2; d f, $2.......... 


Boxmakers 10067, tax, july, 02, to and incl 
feb, '08, $3.65; d f, $8. 65 sabi chaetlciibidiaiacaisbaiaieidlsimesiaeaitaheln 
Livery employes 7026, tax, j. f, $4.20; d f, $4.20 
Virginia state federation of labor, tax, June, 
‘U2, to and incl may, ’03.. aos 
Newsboys 10141, tux, feb.. 
Boat buliders prot 9072, tax, i 
Coachmens ox ste iblemens 6327, tax, n, on 
02, j, f, $8; d f, $8 
Trades and labor C7 em New Bruns- 
wick, N J, tax, n, d,” 
Federal labor 7187, ‘tax, aa $6.50; d f, $6.50... 
Federal labor 9857, tax, f, m, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 10242, tax, j, .. gr. $n; d f, $2.90.. 
Labor council, Hansford, King b ‘o, Cal, tax, 
oct, 02, to and inel NE Wil icsiektedetnictundiiinaat 
Federation of trade s, Atlanta, Ga, tax, n, d, 
, 00 pe pnenusenia ee, 
Can workers 10584, tax, j, f, m, $7.30; d f, $7.30 
Tackmakers 8557, tax, mar, $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 
Central labor council, Manitowoe, W is, tax, 
oct, 702, to and incl mar, ’03.. 
Central labor, Chelsea, Mass, ‘tax, ‘nov, 02, 
to and ine! apr, '08 ...... 
Builders laborers 9548, tax, “d, 02, 4; f $6; a £, 36 
Federal labor 10419, tax, mar, $7: d ft ae 
Coffee eet and helpers 10280, tax, f, 
$8.50; d f, $8.5 0 .. 
Watch finishers 








ITT ciciehi aneieeniactines atnebaciiienninion swingirariceses sited 
Warehouseme ns 10508, tax, feb, $3.75; d f, 
. 5 PTTTITTTITTITITITITIT TLL 
Laborers prot 9568, —y aug, 02, to and incl 
DOM, “GE, GRE. 0Bs GT GIGI 0.000 -ccnresssenssssscserescoves 


Central trades and i: om assembly, Centralia, 
Ill, tax, oct, 02, toand incl mar, . po 
Central labor, Henderson, Ky, tax, dec, 
ST [er 
Shingle weavers 9080, tax, j, f, $16; d f, $16...... 
Central labor Montpelier, Vt, tax, oct, 02, to 
and incl mar, 1903 
Tar. felt, and waterproof workers 7. 
feb, $2. ‘10; Oe Fi i ikcneniccntneseentnsiiteaenntencnmmerist 
Federal labor 8592 tax, j, f, $1.70;d f, $1.70... .. 

Suspender workers 10620, sup...... “we 
Central labor, Cres'on, Ia, sup.. 
Suspender workers 10093, su ‘ 
Trades council, Marinette and Menomir 2, 
Wis, tax, n, d, FOB, J, OB....crccosccoccccersoeccccsosenees 
Tobacco salesmen 10194, tax, feb $2.40;d f, $2.40 
Stablemens prot, 10358, ‘tax, feb, $2. 50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 10480, tax, mar, $10.60; d f, $10.60 
oe carriers prot 10045, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, 
1.50 .... 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers inti, ‘tax, “mar, 
Stable empl _ 9878, tax, Mar, $2. 75; sup, 
50c; d f, $2.7. 
Intl united Teiesst of leather workers 
on horse goods, tax, j, f, m... 
Central —e trades council, “Gorning, 
N Y, tax, f, m 
Saw tooth’ drop forgers 10043, tax, mar, 60c; 
Shingle weavers 9005, tax, j, f, $i; ¢ f, $7. 
Federal labor 10121, tax, feb, #2; d f. $2 , 
balanig my yy prot 9021, tax, j, f, m, $1. 50; 
sup, 25c; 50 
Hod pdm Bly 5512, i cccosmaniosen . 
Central labor, Shamokin, Pa, tax, o, n, d, 02 
Milk peddlers prot 6933, tax, 3.¢ $6; a f, $6 = 
Building Se and hod carriers 9782, tax, 
mar, $1.50; d f, $1 
United assn journeymen plumbers, gas fit- 
ters, steam fitters, and helpers of U 8 and 
Canada, tax, oct, 02, to and incl jan, ’B...... 
Amal wood workers intl U of A, tax, oct, ben 
to and inel jan, ’03 
Bolt and nutmakers 9198, tax, mar, $2; d'f,82 
Central trades council, Mobiie, Ala, tax, n, d, 
02, j, 03 
Federal labor 10401, tax, mar, $3; d f 
Hod carriers prot 7341, tax. j, f, #2. 155 i fi $25 
Federal labor 10605 tax, feb, a f, $1.. 
Quarrymens prot 9911, tax, n, d, i) $2.50 af, 
2.50 ‘ 



































Horse-nai b 

Bottlers 10222, tax, feb, 50c; SUE , $1.75; d f, 50e 

Laborers prot 1L068, tax, jan, 2. 50; aup. $1.25; 
d f, $2.50.. 

Horse-nail makers. 10550, tax, ‘apr, § 
25e; d f, $1.75 

Mano prot 9557, tax, feb. $ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Cloth examiners, spongers and refinishers 
* "10780, tax, m, a, $12; sup, $10.10; d f, $12........ 
Federal labor 10683, SUP........... sceccceeerrenes ” 
Federal labor 10484, sup... 
Federal labor 8203, sup.. 
Federal labor 7087, 4 
Masons tenders and building laborers 10880, 








washerw ns and domestics prot 10468, 
tax, apr, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 
Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, f, m, 
$1.30; d f $4.30. 
Bottlers 10222 tax, mar, 60c; d f, 66c................ 
Railway expressmens 10488, tax, bal f, m, 
TY *§ Tt | =e 
Federal labor 10651, sup.... ae seta 
Federal labor 9087, su 
Linemens helpers !0673. su 
Laborers prot 10319, tax, 
sup, $1; d f, $6.4é 
Federal labor 8087, tax, feb, $2; sup, $1.7 













;af, 
siesta elena lectins ealeoieiogian 
Weiss beer, porter and soda water workers 
8581, tax, d, 02, j, f, 08, $2.40; sup, $1; d f, $2.40 
Laborers prot J0G4G, BUD...........ccccecre-ccorsseeesesees 
Porcelain and fire clay workers 10885, sup..... 
Federal labor 7231. 8up.................c000000 =e 
Central labor. Ashland. Ky, sup. 
Laborers prot 10203, su asve 
Trades council, Texarkana, Tex and Ark, 











Gold pen makers 8030, tax, mar. $4; d f, $4 
Cloth spongers and refinishers 9100, tax, .j, f, 
IE Oe Ui incndin sncsennsséenienbiansnetacnanasinte : 
Centrallabor, Wilkes Barre, Pa, tax, n, d,’02, 
j, f, m, a, 08 
Amal asso elastic goring weavers, tax, 0, n,d, 
0, j. f, m, "0B... . 
Federal labor 9457, tax, mar. , af,$ 
Ieemens prot 924, tax, mar, $1.75; d f, $1.73... 
Washerwomens prot 9228, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5 
Laborers prot ¥2v0, tax, bal mar, $1.35; d f, 





Central trades and labor assembly, Okla- 
homa City, Okla T, tax, 0, n, d,’02, j, f, 03 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, feb, $17.15; d f. $17.15 
Federal labor 9886, tax, f, m, $5; d f, $5......... 
Cracker factory shipping and receiving room 
employes 1043, tax, feb, $12; d f, $12.............. 
Iron, steel, and nail workers $233, tax, mar, 
iia et eA 
— labor 8065, tax, d, 02. j, f, m,’08, $2; df, 










Federal labor 10948, sup 
Federal labor 10949, sup....... 
Federal labor 10950, sup.......... 
Quarrymens prot 10951, sup.... 
Laborers prot 10921, sup........... 
Teachers (school) 10798, sup.. 
Furworkers prot 10431, sup..... 
Quarrymen’s prot 10812, sup.. 
Federal labor 10874, SUP ...........-...0+ + 
Iron molders and helpers 10791, sup... ove 
Central labor, Rochester, N Y, sup............... 
Cement and rock asphalt finishers 9751, tax, 
4,02, $6.75; sup, $3; df, $6.75..........:ccececeeveee ; 
Car wheel molders 10117, tax, jan, ’03, $1.05; 
ET 4 eae 
Federal labor 9573, 








Horse-nail makers 8658, tax J, £ m, $4.50; sup, 
$1.02; d f, $4.50......0.0.00. enadtafsekertittea 
Lithographing, stone and plate preparers 
l0714, tax, mar, 50¢; sup, 87c; d f, 50c............ 
Te aepavers 10709, tax, feb, $1.70; sup, 80c; 
‘ PM Voccrcrcccccccccscsecces seccccqoneceoneeoocoecs eccescecs 
Platers helpers and metal scrubbers 8096, tax, 
ar. $250; sup, 5c; f, $2.50 
Federal labor 8193, tax, I 
Small supplies 
Advertisements, AM FED.. 
Subscriptions, AM FED.........0.0..s00c00s00-0-. 
temiums on bonds for local unions... 


— a — 






EXPENSES. 
Mareh, 1902 
& aad month’s rent in adv, W M Garrett........ 
. nizing expenses, Jas Leonard ........ 
A 02c stamped envelopes, P O dept 
PirePriation to Texas state branch for leg- 
lative expenses, C W Woodman............... 
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$150 00 
26 25 
256 80 


50 00 


415 





“IT STANDS THE TEST” 














ITIS VERY 
SIMPLE IN 
CONSTRUC- 
TION AND WILL 
NOT GET OUT 
OF ORDER 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO., Elmira, N.Y. 





IF YOU WANT A 
COASTER BRAKE 
THAT IS RIGHT 
IN EVERY WAY 
GET 
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. Organizing expenses, Albert Comstock 


. Telep 


Organizing expenses, Charles Cole 
Organizing expenses, ( A Dobberthein....... ‘ 
Organizing expenses, John B McDonough... 
Organizing expenses, Jas Kreutzinger......... 
Room rent and janitor’s service, R J Coulson 
Organizing expenses, TH Flynn 
Organizing expenses, F Hunt................... me 
Expenses to Chicago attending conference, 

I Te I acentcecencenenantinmeizeneiverssencsanmn 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Son 
Organizing expenses, J C Wheeler..... 








. 1,000,000 monthly due stamps, $x3; 15,000 8 


pp book lets,$52.50: alterations,$7: 1,000 copies 
labor press and official journal, $10.50; 10,090 
organizers reports, $25; 10,000 local secre- 
taries reports, $22.50; 10,000 64 white envel- 
opes, $17.50; 10,000 10 white envelopes, $27.50; 
5,000 agents circulars, $8.75; Henry EK Wil- 
kins Printing Co. 
powmnngonnars magazines, Hugh McGregor 
one rental Chesapeake and Potomac 
telephone CO,.........::cceeee000 inihisianehtakanattnandied 
Newspaper clippings (FED) the Inter-moun- 
tain press clipping bureau.,...............0006 cc. 
Contribution to AMER FED, Mrs L M Holmes 
Organizing expenses, CW Baxter..... ............ 
Organizing expenses, Reuben Forker............ 
Organizing expenses, H R Bates 
Organizing expenses, CW Kleckmer.... 
Organizing expenses, Wm Warren. 
Organizing expenses, Fred Julian a 
Organizing expenses, Daniel V Shea............. 
Organizing expenses, Adam Menche .......... 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard......... 
Printing labor bulletin,theCampbell printers 
Refund fee coffee roasters 10600, check retd, 
J Fitzpatrick........ 





. Printing 35,000 con and outlines and cover, 36 


pages, printing 20,000 application 
blanks, : printing 2,000 stamped envel- 
opes, $2.50; printing 1,000 repts and order 
blanks, $4.25: printing 10,000 endeavors, $30; 
printing 10,000 greetings, $30; printing 10,000 
aims, $21; printing 2,000 stam ped envelopes, 
$2.50; the Trades Unionist................cc000000+ : 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............ 


$525; 
26 





641 25 
75 00 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





Your patronage is 


invited by the 


MCNELIS AND RILEY 


PROPRIETORS 


IND. 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists; 


the United States 





6. Legislative expenses, T F Tracy 


10. 


. Contribution to AM FED, Hugo Poets« 


. 2 sectiona 







Organiz ng expenses, Clarence E Sautters.... 
Apomooneion to ladies garment workers 
Braff a 










Organizing expe ns L Hal 
Organizing expenses, Sam P Hob 
2,000 I-c stamps, AM FED, PO dept....... 


Contribution to AM FED, Thomas Reece ..... 
1,005 record books, $190.95; 1,008 10U-pp day 
books, $280.81; 25 ledgers, $118 (5 euch 700, 
800, 900, 1,000, and 1,500 pp); 1,005 treas cash 
books, ” $isv.s0; 987’ warrant books, $74.03; 
995 treas receipt books, $74.63; 983 100-pp 
ledgers, $294.90; Globe printing’ co.. 
Organizing expenses, John H King .. 
Organizing expenses, Ray Davis........ 
Refund of amt er for labels to susp 





nder 
workers no 10379, Miss Florence Redhead.. 
Organizing expenses, J J Keegan ..... ........... 

. Binding convention proceedings, 609 vols, 
$426.80; printing 10,000 certificates of mem- 
bership, $37.50; printing 5,000 circulars natl 


state brane hes, ete, $26. 50; printing 16,500 
letterheads, $49.50; printing 2,000 circulars 
brewers exch contro, $4.75; printing 2,000 
letterheads (7 changes), $10.50; printing 1,000 
duns, no 3, per capita tax, $2.75; printing 
2,000 duns, no 2, per capita tax, $5; printing 
10,000 duns, no 1, per capita tax, $25; print- 
ing 2,000 circulars regarding anti-scalping, 
$10.75; Law repOrter CO ...... .....cccscceeeessenereeeee 
1 box rubber bands, 


1 stick sealing wax, 10c; 
75c; 2 doz lurge oe Sevenieen, 40c; 44 lb no¥ 
bands, 75c; boxes, 144%x9%, $12: kg 
boxes, lixx, $9.50; 100 | boxes, 11x8%4x4, 


$3.50; 100 boxes, 11x884x1, $4.25; 44 Ib ma hia 
bands, 75e; | wire letter basket, “Moc; 60 blot- 
ters, 4 sheet, 75e; 1 perforator, 60c; 3 bottles 
Higgins ink, 50e; 2 gross pencils, $10: 4 let- 
ter baskets, "$l; "1 doz sheets corrugated 
board, $1 80: 1 box McGill fasteners, 25c; 1 
wire busket, 30c; 1 ideal copy holder, $2; 4 
doz blotters, $1; 1 bottle Higgins ink, 25c; 
1 qt muc ilage, The; 4 doz copying c loths, 
$2.40; 1 favorite file (cloth), 75e; 1 doz blue 
lead pencils, $1; 100 star staples, 60c—$56.25 
Cr by \% part of basket returned, 50c; Law 
reporte T Be cincscncccssngunncsonscocenseccescaqancsanequecees 
Organizing expenses, H T Utley 7 
Toilet supplies, Columbia towe 
Legislative expenses, T, F. Tracy .. 
Organizing expenses, O R Jarrett.. 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett....... 
Organizing expenses, James McMahon 
Organizing expenses, C J Duke................cs00+ 
book cases, $42; toilet set a 
looking glass, $5.40; W oodward & a 
Express, U S XPress CO............eccccscsssseesseeeeees 
Bac ges, C C Dariing & Co enon - 
Buttons, Whitehead & Hoog Co......... 
Telegrams, Postal telegraph cable co ........ 
500 univ carbons, $11.25;6 bottles oil, 90c; irm 
no 4 letter paper, 80c; 1 no 22 Davis chair, 
$7; repairs totypew riter, $14. 50; 100 cobwebs, 
$4: 8 reams no 0 letter paper, $1.80; 1 doz 
erasers, $1; 100 mss covers,$1; repairs to type- 
writers, $23.95; Sinith-premier typewriter co 
1 paragon ribbon, 75c; 1 cylinder and adjust- 
ng typewriter, $1.70; | cleaning brush, 15c; 
1 paragon ribbon, 75c: Wyckoff, Seamans 
OE Te ncncnncnncconannessconsecseenecesstsie, coosscece 
Electros forAMER a Joyce engraving co 
2sheets neostyle silk, $1;6 rotary neostyle 
rads, 20c; 1 pound neostyle ink, $2.25; John 

















(fi ea Ep a a PL Re ETN 
Labor and material pAEnS lights and tel- 
ephone, John C 
1 purple my - seamed ribbon, hetapaaases 
machine co.. aa weneosnnsberee 


ot Base at 
Sssses NS 


1,214 25 
18 00 


ll. 


12, 


1 


be 


_ 


16. 


17. 


19. 


Cleaning windows, Natl window cleaning co 
TE ae 
Toilet supplies, Fowler mfg co nN 
Translating, Bernard H Lane .. 
Clippings for AMER FED, Natl pr s 

SEED TOU <ncinan nassamnen snsee einecs retecucnenentecssntennentectes 
Electros for AMER FED, Natl engraving co.. 
Telegrams, West union telegraph Co............. 
Supples for files, Library bureau ia 
Organizing expenses, K C Johnson................ 
Organizing expenses, Will F Miller... 
Organizing expeuses, Jas I Hawk .... 
Organizing expenses, C W Baxter....... oe 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Inglesias...... 
Organizing expenses, A E [reland 
Organizing expenses, W H Muliler.. 
1,000 2-c stamps, P O dept................. 
Organizing expenses, E ESmith ....... 
Organizing expenses, Frank L Parker. 
Organizing expenses, C L Hall 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 
Refund of amount cr to tax shipw vights and 

caulkers union 9162, Y W Bishop... 
Organizing expenses, Will F Miller. 

1 glass and mut, $1.75; framing pictu 

frame to order and mat, $1. 75; W HO ooper 
Organizing expenses, Jose ph Rutledge leans 
Organizing expenses, Albert. Comstock........ 
Organizing expenses, G N Egnor....... ........... 
Appropriation to Tennesse- state branch for 

egislative expenses, Clarence E Swick...... 





















. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid.................. 


Organizing expenses, Herman Kobinson 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt. 





Organizing expenses, E E ncn 
Special investigation brush workers rs strike, 

fb gy EE eT: 
Printing 1100 letter heads, $3.50; printing 300 


cards, $1.75; printing 500 envelopes, $2; 
printing 2,030 cards, $14; Eagan printing 
RE NR Se ee a 
Organising expences, Frank M Carth - 
Organizing expenses, Jas McGill 
Contribution to AMER FED, Dr U M Weide- 
III spin chain Sntechtinties incaetanaciuedianigeaiasnieiaiinatiaanaainediel 
Organizing e penses, JW Adan 
Organizing expenses, Jas I Haw} 
Organizing expenses, A W Koo! 
Organizing expenses, W E Woo: iraansee. 
Commission of feb advt, J Morrison 
Organizing expenses, Louis J Hyde.. 
Organizing expenses, J © Kellar... ” 
ye meee expenses, Albert ( ‘omstoc k nme 
Appropriation to intl union of journeymen 
10rseshoers of the US, Roady Kenehan... 
Organizing expenses, Geo C Campbell... 
Organizing expenses, P H iY ummins 
Organizing expenses, L.J Luey...... 
Newspapers, FC Lord .................... 
Organizing expenses, T P Menton .... 
Organizing expenses, Henry Sabel... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. .... 
Organizing expenses, Jno A Flett..... 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke... 
Organizing expenses, Thos H Fiynn. 
Organizing expenses, J J Keegan...... 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith ... .. 
Organizing expenses, H L Vanderhoof.. 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar .. 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall... 
Organizing expenses, Fred Julian.. 
Organizing expenses, A E [reland.. 
Organizing expenses, F W Habel... 
Organizing expenses, G Y Harry. 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard. 
Organizing expenses, C W Baxter .. 
Organizing expenses, W O Thompsc 
Organizing expenses, Harry Abrams... 
l bucket o' paste, H H Stricker & co. ove 
4,000 2-c stamps, P O dept............ce0:eeeeeeeeneee 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





CONDENSED 


Compt. 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 


PRICE 


A CAN 


6 


PORTIONS OF 





See 
— 4 SOLD 


20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 











19. Toilet supplies, Fowler mfg CO...........s0e-0-+0 
Organizing expenses, Wm H Ross . 
Organizing ex penses, Geo C Campbell 

#, Organizing expenses, O P Smith... ...... 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford...... 
Organizing expenses, Edw W Jones.. .. an 

2. Organizing expenses, W E Auldridge............ 
Exp as umpire in dispute between carpen- 

ters and joiners and amalgamated wood 

8 ee 
Organizing expenses, k' W Habel. 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce .... 

%. Organizing expenses, Ge» W Harris.. ne 
Organizing expenses, Will F Miller.............. 
Repairs for graphophones, Columbia phono- 

BEAD CO ....cccccccecce cccvcccssocce cocccsccsccocccccosocoosecs 
Organizing expenses, UC E Joneg_............. - 
Organizing expenses, J H Huddleston......... 
Orgauizing expenses, Frank H McUarth 
Organizing expenses, Chas F Ceilly 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid... 
Organizing expenses, W H Mullen.. 
Organizing expenses, F C Wheeler.... 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun. 

4&4, Organizing expenses, Fred Julian........ 
Organizing expenses, Gustav Mechan.. 
Orgauizing expenses, Chas H Blye....... 
Organizing expenses, Frank L Rist...... 










Organizing expenses, August Klenke........... 
Contribution to intl metal trades council, 
ELLIE EAL TINEA 


Expenses to China, Ed Rosenburg .. 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay......... aa 
Organizing expenses, Geo W Harris.............. 





\ upplies in excess 
ofamount forwarded, C W Harrington..... 
Organizing expenses, Joe Vasey..............0.+ 
Organizing expenses, Reuben Foraker... 
Organizing expenses, A L Weems............ om 
Organizing ex pense, _l i een 
%. Printing 500 iangers for feb, printing 500 
hangers for mar, Law Reporter C0............. 
Printing jan FED, $857.55; printing feb FED, 
$54.82; printing mar FED, $1,028.22; Law 
ee, _ ES EAN ceeececcoece 
Printing and binding advertising dummies 

44 pages, 16 copies bound in full, r 
leather, stamped in gold, Law Reporter co 
Sharpening 2 knives, 50c; 2 memo books, 70c; 
2doz copying cloths, $1.20; 3 doz pads, 60c; 
1,000 star staples, 60c;2 bottles ink eradica- 
tor, 0c; 100 small blotters, 35c; 1 doz Gillott 

pens, 0c; 1 bottle Higgins ink, 25c; 1 600- 

8 e ledger, $4.50; 1 perf cal pad and stan 
Toe; 2 calendar pads, 20c; sharpening 3 
knives 75c; 6 Ibs heavy twine, $1.20; 1 calen- 
dar pad, 10c; 1 qt Carters ink, 60c; | calendar 
pedand stand, 75¢; 12 doz box » atches, $2; 
china mucilage cups, $1.50; | doz Dix- 
on’s blue pencils, $1; 100 blotters, 35c; 4 doz 
Scratch pads, 80c; 50 oil sheets, $1.50; | bottle 
ep nk, 25c; 1 scrap book, 75c; 1 bottle 
nk eradicator, 25c; 1 gt mucilage. 76c; 1 pr 
Shears, $1.50; 200 small blotters, 70c; 2 doz 
Scratch pads, 80c; ram silk fibre wrap- 
ping paper. $5; | doz Dixons best blue pen- 
cils, $1; 44 doz balis twine, 60c; 44 doz balls 
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. 4 weeks’ salary, Geo B Squires, book keeper.. 


twine (hvy), 60c; 1 bottle stamp-pad ink, 
25c; 50 envelopes, 0 e manila, 50c; 2 doz 
bank pen holders, $2; | doz biue blotters, 
50c; 1 bottle ink eradicator, 25c; 1 12-inch 
segarated edge rule, 35c; framing z pictures, 
$1.39; 1 Jar paste, 35c; 1 lb pad ink, 50¢; 1 lb 
no 4 pins, 75c; | qt Carters ink, t0c; sharpen- 
ing 2 knives, 0c; 3 sheets bristol board, 30c; 
12 doz small blotters 60c; 2 doz copying 
cloths, $1.20; | favorite file cloth, 75c; sharp- 
ening 2 knives, #0c; 1 gro spencerian pens, 
$1; 1 no 7 sterling fountain pen, $)—$0. 0. 
Cr by return of 1 fountain = (Water- 
mans), $1.25; by return of | fountain pen 
(Sterling), $3.50—$1.75; Law Reporter co...... 


26. 4% rm silk fibre wrapping paper, $2.50; 3 


; 
rm 30x40, 100 no 1 manila 15x20, $2.50; 
balls Butcher twine, $1.20; | doz eagle 
drafting pencils, 40c; 1 rm 100 lbs manila 
wrapping paper, $5; 1 doz ball cord, $1.20; 
1rm 100 lbs manila wrapping poner, $2.50; 
1 rm 30x40 no 1 manila, 15x20, 100, $5; 1 
steel ink eraser, 0c; Law Reporter co........ 

Printing 1,000 manuals of common pro- 
cedure, $13.50; printing 10,000 app! for cert 
of affiliation, $88.20; printing 3,000 receipt 
books (6), $21.30; printing 3,000 warrant 
books (6), $21.30; printing and engraving 
500 cards ( Maffett), $¥.75; Law. Reporter co.. 

600 folders for file, library bureau...... ........... 

One 1903 business atlas, Rand, McNally & co 

Telegrams, Western Union telegraph Co ...... 

Badges, C C Darling CO..............00:.:sssss00 ssisiaiat 

Electrical work and repairs, J © Rau. 

Organizing expenses, John F Dillon... 

Organizing expenses, P H Cummins.. 

Organizing expenses, L. J Luey......... 

Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard............. .. 

10,000 1-c stamps, $100; 200 3-c stamps $6; 300 
4-c stamps, $12; 100 1l0c stamps, $10; 2,000 

SY ff ae 

4, l-c stamps, $40; 3,000 2-c stamps, $60 
i, 8, | See 

Organizing expenses, C W Baxter.... aus 

Organizing expenses, H A Harder.......... 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce....... 

Organizing expenses, Albert Comstock ........ 

Organizing expenses, Walter Thomas........... 

Organizing ex penses, Horace A Duke........... 










. Organizing expenses, Arthur E Holder........ 


Organizing expenses, A W Turner..............-- 
Refund of money cr to warehousemens 

union no 7606; Miss B Easterday.... ovine 
Organizing expenses, Oley Kriss....... 








4 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, yn 
4 weeks’ salary, PS Edmunds, bookkeeper.. 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk.. ........... 
4 weeks’ salary, 8 W Dickinson, clerk.......... 
4 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, clerk...... san 
8 weeks’ salary, L V Robert, clerk ................ 
5 days’ and | hour salary, B Towles, clerk ... 
5 days’ salary, M Rumley, clerk............. «+... 
5 days’ and 2% hours salary, B M O Holtz- 

TRBER, GEGIRE cocococcccapsnsoenepncocoscosanpesvqpecencoscocesese 
5% days’ salary, A Z Coblentz, clerk. san 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk.. 
4 weeks’ salary, Jas Brown, clerk...... ine 
4 weeks’ salary, C H Roderick, clerk............ 









10 CENTS 


ONE CAN MAKES 


DELICIOUS SOUP. 
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80. 2 weeks’ and 5 days’ salary, A S Boswell, 









IIIT io cecnsiibaiasiaieansasitts quligtadaldeeasidipiietmammnidaaaaaeaeinabnianien $25 50 
5 days’ and 2 hours’ salary, M Thompson, 

i ccnnsicécensiicsinesernen ctgestanbounuite. ceuamceineiussmnensoves 7 88 
5 days’ salary, Mabel Maloy, clerk...... sins 750 
5% days’ salary, Mrs lL. Kendall, clerk 8 25 
5% days’ salary, M P Fritts, clerk.......... 8 2 
144 days’ salary, M J Darlington, clerk......... 6 75 
5% days’ salary, Gertrude Boswell, clerk...... 8 25 
4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographert........ ‘ 72 00 
4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer.... 94 45 


4 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, stenographer 60 10 
8 weeks and 4 days’ salary, K Carey, stenog- 


FAPNET ........0cccccccessvescoresseccescreorsesscoscorssssoosecees 47 10 
4 weeks’ salary, C B Milligan, stenographer 52 00 
4 weeks’ salary, L McCallen, stenographer... 52 00 
4 weeks’ salary, D L Bradley, ee. 52 27 
4 weeks’ salary, A L McCoy, stenographer.... §1 19 


4 weeks’ sulary, L M Withers, stenographer 57 67 












4 weeks’ salary, N Harris, stenographer........ 84 31 
4 weeks’ sulary, J Gallaher, stenographer..... 68 58 
4 weeks’ salary, A Robertson, stenograptier.. 72 89 
4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 42 17 
4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer.. 56 382 
= 4 weeks’ salary, Guy H Oyster, stenographer 78 36 
8 weeks and 5 days’ salary, Mabel Kipp, sten- 
SIE oc ncerecoceessesssensnenesentsoneneossonemnensccosncese 46 00 
38 weeks and 5 days’ salary, Caroline Osborne, 
- stenographer ............+ sopeoseveesoeconesoocosessoocoese 46 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A P Boss, stenographer........ 54 43 
} 4 weeks’ salary, E M Valesh.............. 94 00 
tie 4 weeks’ salary, B 8 Thomas, clerk.. 40 88 
4 weeks’ salary, DJ Neilsen, clerk.... 42 93 
2 weeks’ salary, C D Phillips, clerk. 18 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A Holmes, clerk.... 42 00 
4 weeks’ salary, Geo H Broady.......... aed 20 20 
Organizing expenses, Wm Burleigh.............. 6 60 
‘ 2 doz rolls paper, Standard adding ma- 
; chine co... OLE, 3 00 
; Organizing expenses, John D Jones... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Gustav Mechan. 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Chas H Blye..... 5 00 
81. Postage on AM FED, P O dept................. . 52 55 
One month’s salary, 8 Gompers, president... 250 00 
One month’s salary, F Morrison, secretary... 208 33 
j R R fare and expenses for feb and mar, 8 
ES Le 236 55 
Seals,J Baumgarten & sons . 201 
192 34 







Expreas, U S CXpress CO.............c000e000 
Organizing expenses, Gustav Mecham. 
| Organizing expenses, J J Mack.......... 


——_—~ 


S am 
ess 


Refund of amt Ford and cr as tax t ip- 
wrights and caulkers 9162, G W_ Bishap...... f 
-, Printing for AM FED, Henry E Wilkins co.. 33 6 
y Repairs, Donaldson & Heisley..............000 000+ 17 65 
| . 1 addressing machine, AM FED, the Elliott co 64 35 
Repairs to typewriter, $6.50; 2 doz ribbons, 
$10; 5 doz erasers, $5; 4 oilers, 65c; 2 rms no 
1 4 letter paper, $1.50; 2 no 22 Davis chairs, 
he $14; 2rms no 2 letter paper, $1.20, 1 brush, 
1 & lie; I special cabinet, $35; 1 gro note books, 
4 $5; 3 oilers, 0c—$79.60,. Cr. jan 24,03, to cash, 
} ai $14.50: Smith premier typwriter co.......... ; 65 10 
2 no 2 typewriters, Smith premier typewriter 
1) EEE ERI Re eee eee eee 197 50 
j Express, $7.68; tickets, $6; cleaning rugs, 50c; 
1 sending m 0, $2.58; screen, 85c; org ex, OR 
} Wallace, $7.75; newspapers and magazines, 
| $2.14; messenger service, $1.92; expenses 
recovering seal, lic; refund of amt, cr to 
} federal labor union 6803, 3c; Geo B Squires 29 60 
j Hauling FEDERATIONISTS, $8; tickets, $2; 
q commission on sub, 50c; Geo B Squires..... 10 50 
| Stamps received and used, mar, Frank Mor- 
I siiscinnmenanienbetaanatiitstantigin. Seinetmentantemesessente 19 72 
j Commission on adv, John Morrison............... 2,046 61 
| $24,662 73 
i RECAPITULATION. 
; Balance on hand March 1, 1908..................... $52,690 11 
| Receipts for month of March............00...-0:0 21,993 56 
| 
; Ee ee 74,683 67 
Expenses for month of March..................... 24,662 78 
Balance on hand April 1, 1908...................... $50,020 94 
NII TI siren casseinnniaitsiacimeaneseemapveunatin . $44,278 31 
I I tichinnisiichiscsietiiviotasinnnbinbeiibinenseicietss 5,742 68 
Ee ee ee ae ee ee $50,020 94 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 

















A delightful surprise, a 
charm to the palate and 
cheer and comfort tothe 
inner man is found in 
the perfection of 





Hunter 


* Baltimore 


Rye 


D D 
“ U ~ Its secret is: 
ANAM AN & SO It gratifies and 
BA OR always Satisfies 


Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers, 
WM. LANAIAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


| | 


Be 

















pairs * 4 rs 

Easter Greetings express the joys of living, and our 
pleasure at the approach of spring. 

Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 

make a welcome change in food. They are so quickly 

prepared and so easily served. Each pieceis U.S.Gov- 

ernment inspected and wrapped in white parchment. 

Swift's Silver Leaf Lard— America’s Standard. 

Swift @ Company,Chicago, U.S.A. 
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= Plumbing Goods 











ers: = 














make it possible for every home to have a dainty 

modern bath room at a moderate cost. = 
They combine the purity and cleanliness of 

china with the strength and durability of iron. 





free on application. 


‘Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














llteed’ Se eee THE BEST 
PAVING BLOCK 
MADE 


FOUR FACTORIES 
DAILY OUTPUT 


300,000 


gulitlag wots tstorenation to heme celtics stat The Metropolitan Paving 
Brick Company, 


CANTON, 





OHIO. 


























INSERTED fOOTH 


Nar 


¥. 
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, CLASS More Sawin g 


CIRCULAR SAW at kes: Cost. 


The Class Inserted Tooth Circular Saw 
— will save 34 in cost of your sawing. 

'  Youcan do more work, with fewer 
| teeth and less power than you can with 
y «any other saw. Any size mill; any kind 
feed; any sort timber. Send for circular. 


CANTON SAW CO., Canton, O. 
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Write us for Prices on the 
=—=MATCHLESS=—— 


Miller Organ 


NO BETTER ORGAN 
CAN BE MADE. 


Sold all over the world on its merits alone. 
Get our SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES 
onour KEYSTONE PIANO 


Address, Miller Organ Company, 
LEBANON, PA, 








When writing mention this magazine. 


T. D. EVANS, 
Architect. 


OFFICE: 
Lewis Building, Smithfield Street and 6th Avenue, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
. 





Telephones—Bell 520 Grant. 
P. & A. 355 Main. 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLY e« 


COMPANY 
RASS 


¥ 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








AND 


PIANOS 


Before the Public Over 


30 Years 


Absolutely guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. 


- WEAVER ORGANS 





WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
Manufacturers, YORK, PA. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


$1.00 PER YEAR 








Highest Award 
World’s Fair, 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 











a Chicago, Illinois, 189) 


: 





BAR-KEEPERS 





er 9 
" Z Sold by more 
Guay 
pinch Geenmanene eae than all other 
BAR FIXTURES, Metal 


DRAIN BOARDS Polish 
ANO ALL 
Tin, Zine, Brass, Copper. combined. 
Nickel and all Kitchen and 
Plated Utensils. 
Class, Wood, Marble, Por- 
celain, Etc. 





1 Pound Box 25 (ea 














CEORCE WM. HOFFMAN, 
seshaelineenetee sortree 

THE BAR-KEEPERS’ FRIEND, j SO!d by Druggists LI 
sass «6nd Dealers 


“_ 


—— 





wnt eee KEYSTONE. BADGE. CO. ==""" 


We know that it 











we would advise you 
to write to the— 


622-624 Pine Street, 


THEY USE — 


READING, PA. THE LABE 
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Se for Cottin, oe . Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sample Pair. 
Lemme REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES lesen 





All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SME The Name is 


yes “gy 


WG 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 



























5, 189) 





‘Last 








LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





W HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 
see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it. 
The Genuine Union Label is a on the four edges 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 

loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President, 
Orange, N. J. 


JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
797 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 








“0 San 


—< 


MORRIS Overalls, 
MORRIS Work Shirts & 
MORRIS Drawers 


are made for the best workmen's trade. 











They are large and roomy, perfect fitting, 
well sewed and excel in every point. Made 
by union operators exclusively, under most 
modern conditions. 

They are sold at popular prices everywhere 
in this country. Every garment is made and 
guaranteed by 


MORRIS & CO., Baltimore,Md. 







“ee, 


na @. -wgte ge te 
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Rae ta et ae a, —— 











Man ARROW ts 
| enarch rob, Sats-nso aso "Sea ) 
Collars & Cuffs ORIENTAL 


Alaane PEABODY C0." 
VAN ZANDT, JACOBS 8 CO: Collars Cuf, 


Marked ot F en OR 





SHIRTS, COLLARS and other 
Goods made by the 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 


act oF TROY.N.Y. 




















Seno To C.E.NORDECK , Box 10*Sta I= Troy,NY FOR CataLoaue g LisToF MANUFACTURERS ADDRESSES USING OUR UNIONLABEL| 

















DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS?P 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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All Union Men 


Know that SWEET, ORR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 
are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, 
a statement which admits of no exception. 

The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily in ‘reasing, and there 
is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. 

You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 
money back from any dealer who sells our goods. 


SWEET, ORR & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. NEWBURG, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 





Awarded Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900{ 
Awarded Highest Award by The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
For the National Export Exposition, 1399 


Henry H. RoeELors & CoMPANY 


SOLE Manufacturers 
of the 


American Improved Pressed Hats 








Amencan 
PRESSED 
FINISHED AND CURLED 
FACTORIES: ‘ HAT 
'Y H. ROELOPS & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Roelofs, Pa. ————oo 








SALESROOMS: 
Leah Street, Boston, Mass. HOME OFFICE: 

Broadway, New York City. 
Adams Express Building, Chicago, Its. BROWN and TWELFTH STREETS, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Braw OVERALLS 


MADE IN BINGHAMTON 




















RE cut right, sewed right and fit right. 

The goods are right, and the prices 

are right. In fact, everything about them 
is right. 


Yes! they bear the Label, 


So do the Working Shirts, Bar Coats and 
Vests, Shop Aprons, Butchers’ Coats, 
Drivers’ Coats, Carpenters’ Aprons and 
about 25 other garments made by 


SMITH, CRARY & DAVIDGE, ! 

















-_——<— - 


~ Seas ee at 


SS 


Send 2 cent Stamp 
for copy of 
Union Label Directory. 


Successors to 


BENNETT MFG. CO. 


174-176 WATER ST., BINGHAMION, N. Y. 























ee 


ARE STRICTLY 


Suspenders and Garters 








“UNION MADE' 


And every pair is guaranteed to give at least six (6) months’ perfect wear. If your dealer does 
not sell them, send us 25 cents or 50 cents for sample pair by mail. 


LEWIS OPPENHEINMER’S SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


627 Market St. and 618 Commerce St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


—— 





PAPA BROS. & CO. 














The Goldsmith, Joseph, Feiss ( 














MANUPACTURERS OF 
} SHOE POLISH AND Makers of 
SHOE DRESSING «« CLOTHCRAFT 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL _———— 
, Orrice anp Factory, CLOTH ES 
150 and 152 Mott Street, 
Near GRAND, 
TeLcepHone Catt 2455 eOaag — Cleveland, © e 
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WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE AND MEDIUM FUR HATS 


I3 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








CHARLES A. WHARTON, Presivenr. FACTORY, 
ROBERT CLARK, JR., ViCE-Presivenr. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





C-A Bookwalter, Pres, F-J.Noll Jn'Sen 






Ask your dealer for 


GEM 
| WAISTS and 
|} KIMONOS. 


& F.J.Noll,Sr. Treas.&Mang 





| They fit and are well made : 
| INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 








MADE BY 





GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1H. H. COOPER & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




















Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


‘oviof | 93, 35 and 37 John Street UTICA, NEW YORK 


—_——— 




















ees 


ee et eT 


ee ee 
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DO 
YOU 
REALIZE. 


Send For Our 
Free Style Book 

















that we employ one hundred Union workmen 
on every Suit we make? 


100 to lI. 


(Capacity 3,000 Suits of Union-Made Clothes per week.) The more 
business we get the more Union workmen we can employ. The first 
makers of High-Grade Clothing to use the Union Label. Ask your 
dealer for our Clothing. — :: = 2 : ~ - = = Ss 


ROBERTS-WICKS COMPANY, 


Main Office and Factory at UTICA, N. Y. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 











THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. | WORKERS, terse" 


mina és American Federationist 


Herringbone e eaaaae 
Expanded Steel Products 





and secure other subscribers 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES 
YOUR CAUSE AGAINST THAT OF ANY 
OTHER BODY ON EARTH 


Steel Furniture and Filing Equipment. $1.00 Per Year, Published monthly at 


423-5 G St. N. W. 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 10 Cents Per Copy. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








REAL DIAMOND 





SMOKING # and # CHEWING 

















a 
UNION-MADE 
UNION MEN 

4 

“Sects. “42 108% 
ieinits sent for five iis in stamps. Pi@ure 
of JOHN MITCHELL on Every Package. ae 














Bewar 
of 

Bogus 
mitati 
Labels 


The on 


THE 
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>| UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 















— MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
wat NEW YORK city 
our 
Beware Loose labels 
of in the “Ruilt Like 
CO. 4 hands of 
lg storekeepers ’ 
___. & 'mitation are H Gl 
Labels. counterfeits. ansen S oveSs 










FOR ALL OUTDOOR WORKERS 


are strengthened at every point of strain; 
they are perfect-fitting and always comfort- 
able. Made in many styles adapted to the 
requirements of workingmen in every trade. 


THEY ARE UNION-MADE 





nist Ths only genuine Label indorsed by American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Organized Labor 











° in general. 
1zine ~~ vou a for Massena) if he doesn’t 
t ° w 
ATES tell you bow ‘to ant . pair F R E E 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 0. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
351 E. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE 
’. $1.00 PER YEAR 
, D.C. 











THE VERY BEST EDGE TOOLS MADE 
IN AMERICA. 





|) Ned | 


a | 





THE FAMOUS OLD 


"D. R, Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD. 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools made 
in this country. 


for sale by first-class Hardware Dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep them and 
refuses to order them, send to us for cata- 








TRENGTH is not required; 


logue, not failing to mention what kind of 
tools 'you use, as we issue separate cata- | just @ little maniputation. 
‘tS, logues, and state where you saw this “ad.” | Draw the air tube a few inches 
r from the outer cover and stick 
Nack « Co on a bit of prepared patch. If 
; . you’ re tired, show the baby how. 
—— 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.com 








G & J TIRE Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 








TRADEMARK 














Sh cr ae 


So ae ee 


ai? 
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==OLD DOMINION == 


IRON AND NAIL WORKS 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Refined Bar Ire and Steel. 
Steel and Iron Cut Nails. Horse and Mule Shoes. 


IRON AND STEEL OF HIGH 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 





EXTRA LIGHT. 
FEATHERWEIGHT. 
LIGHT. 

MEDIUM. 

HEAVY. 

LONG HEELS. 


MULE SHOES. 
JACK SHOES, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


OLD 
DOMINION 














FOR GALE BY PRINCIPA!. DEALERS. 





EDWARDS *1yCo 


ELECTRO- 
MECHANICAL 
GONG. 


is entirely encased in iron 
and is weatherproof. The 
mechanism is very powertul and 
ives 375 blows to each wind- 
ng. Continuous ringing or 
single stroke. 











as 


| Crandall’s Patent Packings | 








are conceded to be the 
best packings for steam, 





water, gas or ammonia, 
Not having been sub- 
yee, jccted to the injurious 

(aaq chemical action of boil- 
ing oil, outlastsallothers 
and never melt andgum 






ASK FOR CATALOG ANO SAMPLES 
WE HOLD THE ONLY PATENTS ON COLD LUBRICATION, AND OUR GOODS Ane 
GUARANTEED FOR ALL PLACES WHERE PACKING 18 USED. MADE FROM HONEST 
MATERIALS. EVERY RING GUARANTEED. 

CRANDALL PACKING CO., Mata Office & Works, Palmyra, N, ¥. 
NEW YORK, 186 LIBERTY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, 6 MISSION ST 
CHICAGO, 86 LA SALLE STREET. 

BOSTON, CHAS. A. CLAFLIN & CO., 188 FRANKLIN ST, 
rrr TT ee 


te 1Q STANDARD e 
HIGH GRADE 
PACKINGS 
GARLOCK’S HIGH PRESSURE Ring a 


Packing. It is the best in the world for 
high pressure and long service. .*. .*. 


GARLOCK’S EXTRA wing Packing. Especially $ 
adapted to pack against Ammonia. Alsoa 


BRANCH 
orrices, 








vw 











superior article for 
steam and water. g 


Main Offices and Factories y 
4 






we PALMYRA, N. Y. 
OOO 9OSEBE § BE% OF! 


THE MERRIAM MFG. CO. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds 
and Boxes. 

FINE INTERIOR WOOD WORK, SIDEBOARDS, 


BARS AND COOLERS. STORE AND 
OFFICE FIXTURES A SPECIALTY. 









618 to 630 East Water Street, 
and 106 to 110 Almond Street, 





SYRACUSE 


——— 





This Company makesto0 
of the sort that increas 
output and raise wagts 
No good workman a 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-numb 
tools and out-of-dat 
methods are employtl 

Send for catalogue of our Prt 

matic Chipping and Pivelis 


Hammers, Rotary Drills, 
mers, etc. 


Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool 
1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
(EF) New York, Chicago, Pittstwt 

































DOA 


Also m 
thoroug! 
end mate 
Oak, Bee 
tiven on 





| OT 





oii 


os 


RDS, 
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SECTION OF SHAFT 
BEFORE TURNING 


SECTION OF STAVE 


SECTION OF SHAT 
AFTER TURNING 


PERFECT 
JOINT COLUMN 


Doane Patent No. 664239. 
December 18, 1900. 














THE 





DOANE & JONES LUMBER CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Also manufacturers of high-grade Hardwood Flooring: 
thorougly kiln-dried; hollow-backed; bored; polished and 
tnd matched. Special Woods: Maple, Plain and Quartered 
Oak, Beech and Birch. Prices on Columns and Flooring 
given on application. 


<—ee 





HENRY A. HITNER’S SONS, 


Gaul and Sergeant Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURCHASERS AND DISMANTLERS 
OP ALL KINDS OF ————— 


Structures, Factories, Bridges, Viaducts, 
Gas Holders, Steamships, Etc., 


DEALERS IN 


SCRAP IRON AND METALS. 


Corrs 
SPONDENCE SOLICITED. TELEPHONE CONNECTION 








The OGDEN Automatically 
Regulated Liquid Door 
Check and Spring is the 
strongest, simplest and most 
effective door check in the 
world. It is the only one 
that fully controls the door 
under all conditions. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 


CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 105 Lake St. 


96-98 Reade St. 
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Cleveland Electric Railway 
Company 





HINTS TO MILL OWNERS 


Manufacturers are fast taking out steam power and adopting the 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Why? Write for Circular giving the reasons. 


A reduced friction load 
A few princlual reasons are~ Feat economy in subdividing the machinery 
Current always at your disposal 24 hours 4 


day and 7 days a week. 


You wrn a switch and the Motor does the work at a uniform specs. ind the service is reliable. 


eS 


For light, efficiency and useful life, correct candle power, etc., 


Use the Standard Lamp of the World, 
*“*THE NEW TYPE EDISON LAMP.”’’ 


Experience will prove the accuracy of this statement 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
N. E. Cor. Tenth and Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“YANKEE’ 
“ Yankee" Ratchet Screw Driver. TOOLS 


é 2 are the newest, cleverestand 


“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 


reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee”’ Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 




















“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


ig pry North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
at i. petlanton te LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














EBUPERIOR MERIT ||" Ccucmmenen een” 


Combined With AND GRADE FOR GRADE TO BE THE 


CHEAPNESS” 


— BEST SAW 


“STANDARD” SAVES 7 por 
BALL-BEARING SAVERS 


CASTERS 








Write for Our SPECIAL < eg ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE SHEET OF é CARPENTERS’ 


SAMPLES 
AND 


caraLoaue HAND S AWS 


STANDARD CASTER & WHEEL CO. 
eee, eee THE SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 


_——— FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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HART & CROUSE CO. 


Utica, New York. 


ROYAL HEATERS 


HOT WATER,STEAM AND HOT AIR 
HEATERS, 


NEW YORK RADIATORS FOR 
STEAM AND WATER 


79 Lake Street, 235 Water Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








3s THE s: 


BONNOT COMPANY 





BRICK, POTTERY, 
CEMENT 


MACHINERY 























CANTON, OHIO 

















es 
5 


ers = 
BAR 


BELT DRESSING 





AVES BELTS — PREVENTS SLIPPING 


Every Mill Supply Dealer should sell it. A word to 
him from you will help bring him to time. 

Ask him for Free Sample—if he refuses to give it 
out write us. 





Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 





LEBANON STOVE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ranges, Cook Stoves, Heaters and Hollow-Ware 


STOVE CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER 


LEBANON, PA. 








CORRIGAN. McKINNEY & CO. 


716-719 PERRY PAYNE BUILDING. | 


[ron Ores and Pig Iron 


| 





JAMES CORRIGAN. 
STEVENSON BURKE. 
PRICE McKINNEY. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








=| 





YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


voRK, 
Manufacturers of Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery 


AND AMMONIA FITTINGS AND SUPPLIES. # WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


PA. 











~~ = oe ee ee oe ee ee 











word to 


O give it 


Co. 





nery 
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Chas,A, 
Schieren & Co. 


TANNERS 


BELT 











MANUFACTURERS 





NEW A age 45-51 Ferry Street. 

C Franklin Street. 

BOSTON. 136 Lincoin Street. 

PHILAD HIA, 226 North Third Street. 
PITTSBURG, 240 Third Avenue. 

DENVER i3t5 Sixteenth Street. 

BROOKL we Y., Cor. I 3th St. and 3d Ave. 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, Pickhuben 4. 

OAK LEATHER RTANNERIES. Bristol, Tenn. 











Plttsburgh White. #MeTal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., NEW YORK. 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 


ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
»» MARKET 




















is on ae oy 


Every Elgin watch has 
the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works. 
Guaranteed by the world’s 
greatest watch works and 
sold by every jeweler in 
the land. Send for free 
booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY, 
Elgin, Illinois. 














= 
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: My AW 
‘ £9 C3 























Piano Manufacturers 


All our instruments contain the full Iron Frame, with the 
Patent Tuning Pin. The greatest inventionof theage. Any 
radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness can not 
affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and, there- 
fore, we challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AUBURN, - - - NEW YORK 








STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages 1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $100,000. 
Nearly 5,000,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $800,000,000 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 


The Prudential °° 2°77 america. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, — | 
President. | 





Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 


DEPARTMCNT NO. 1'2. 





a 








H | 
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FLEISCHMANN’S 
GEE YEAST 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
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Adams’ Pepsin Tutti Frutti 





EUCHRE 


P; CLUBS TF 
Gs 


WHICH WINS? 


For Sale Everywhere 











It Aids Digestion—— 












THE ORGANIZATION OF 


THE WORKMAN’S LEGAL SECURITY COMPANY 


Marks the most advanced step yet taken in the interest of Union Labor protection. Employers insure 
against the damage claims of injured employes because the insurance companies can investigate 

quicker, fight harder, settle claims 

cheaper, and defeat more claims 

than can ordinary attorneys. 

Hence it is cheaper for the em- 

ployer to carry this iusurance 

than to hire his own attorneys 

and pay his own damages. The 

WORKMAN’S LEGAL SECURITY COM- 

PANY by using the same methods 

checkmates the employers’ liabil- 





ity insurance companies and cor- 

poration claim departments at 

every move and renders their 

expert work harmless to its clients. It is the workman’s claim 
Gro. £. DICKSON, department. It costs but one dollar a year to wear the identifica 

tion check and have the company ever ready to investigate the accr 


PREGIDENT AND GENERAL MGR. 
dent and protect your interests in case you are injured. 
Company individually and 30 large labor unions have joined in a body. 


ticulars. ; ; 
particulars. Agents wanted. — The Workman's Legal Security Company, Security Building Chica 


Thousands of workmen have joined the 
Write for circulars and 
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WHO IS YOUR 
BEST FRIEND? 


He who gives you dry husks of advice, or he 
who works with might and main to help you 
along? *& aes 


As with men, so with newspapers. Some are 
mere talkers. Others DO THINGS, 
and chief of this class is 


Ghe NEW YORK 
AMERICAN 


Free from the musty traditions of journalism, 














the American is, nevertheless, truly conserva- 
tive. It is the unsparing foe of criminal Trusts 
and of all other forces that stand like ravenous 
beasts in the path of happiness and progress. 








THE AMERICAN 


Is Full of Ideas as well as of Information 


Therefore do workers and thinkers read it, 
write to it, and advertise init wo % # 























— — 
Se Sgr 
ee 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 





Protect yourselves from being defrauded. 


READ THE FOLLOW ING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, !90l, 


In reference to 


DECEPTIVE PIJIBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our Official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 


that honor. 
Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to pes any person or persons in the 
ther publications in which the name of 


courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or o' 

the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That it be — emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 1s the official monthly mage- 

zine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of orgat- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions off 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in ¢ 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the Amencas 
a of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication 
any kin 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 


14, 1901. 
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if you are thinking KEYST We know that it will 
about ordering badges, ONE. BADGE. CO, oven cos 
we would advise you THEY USE 
to write to the— 622-624 Pine Street, READING, PA. THE LABEL. 


DATENTS 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE BOOK MAILED FREE! 

This New Book is full of valuable 

information for Inventors and contains 100 Mechan- 

> ical Movements. Explains all about Patents, and How 

to Obtain Them. 

Tells How to Sell a Patent and Explains what to 

Invent for Profit. O’MEARA & BROCK, PaT. ATTYS., 
806 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















NEW IDEAS zrsitce, good, resus 
cation | PATENTED it atl spceiseatins, 
tic f INVENTORS. si commended 10 




















of our us and be advised without charge how to proceed in 
par we obtaining protection for their improvements. 
ved is} Maglished és. WIEDERSHEIM & FAIRBANKS, 
. Washington, D.C. 1232 CHESTNUT 8T., 
n this PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
How- 
nating - 
wesi Hot FREE HOMES FOR an, | PIN-LOCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
ail but a plan whereby every man who can pay nr 
; An rent can be the owner of his own home. nina rata nS git 
Labor. You can borrow money and return it at the | BUTTON PRESSES, DIES, BUTTON PARTS, 
irectly — rate of $6.25 per month per $1,000, no interest. Etc., LODGE BUTTONS and SOCIETY 
eld, 8 The plan is smite co-operative. We are buy- EMBLEMS in OFFICIAL COLORS. 
- +. rd ing homes in 11 different States. We will build | speciai Designs to Order for Campaign or Business Advertising 
one for you. Send stamp for full information. OFFICE AND STUDIO, 

in oe AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 214-216-218 STATE STREET, 
ame HOME BUILDING COMPANY, ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN TO LABOR CHICAGO 
wae 404 Ellsworth Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. ouaneuabetenene emmate e. , 
ceived. — 

BADGES, BUTTONS, BANNERS, SIGNS, AND 
orgs ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 

ave 
one UNION MADE DIFFERENT LABOR UNIONS 
cecutive IN ALL THAT THE WORDS IMPLY 14 REPRESENTED IN OUR FACTORY 
a CONSEQUENTLY everything made as best Skilled Labor 
in each can do it, and our prices are right. 
mericas Let us help you increase the strength of your organization 
cation of Correspondence solicited 
ecombet THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO. 
Address Union Labor Department. NEWARK, N. J. 
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CLIFF PAPER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 








ARTHUR C. HASTINGS 
Treasurer 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


MO- 
ELTZER 


CURES ALL 


HEADACHES-10° 








SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, ” 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or Souare) 
Luxury Shaving Tabiet, + 
lolet Shaving Cream, - ~ 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers'), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c, Exquisite also for toilet. 


rial Size) Williams’ Shaving iat & for ya stamp 


The only firm in the world making a s = 
vA of SHAVING Soaps ve 


THE J. B. won CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








(OXoh at oN oN ae A oN a Wy 
# Ce eee 2-1 


ae? 


(we S| eke Ke Ke Wire die | 
— 


Manusvactts' A ss 


ripen. pte 


Use SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS 


Because they possess those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to 
own. Good work all the time. 

The Smith Premier 








Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 
Grand Prize, 
Ec 
Paris 1900... 
pal EE actdd} 


Highest Award 
Possible 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 519 11th St. N.W. Washington,DC. 








10 Cents! Postpaid ! 


TRUST 
PROBLEM 


AND A 


SOLUTION 


BY 














Charles James Fox, Ph. D. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, Publisher 
35 W. Twenty-First St., NEW YORK 





CzeCcvvTess 











n,D.C, 
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Chas. A. 
Schieren & Co. 


TANNERS 











MANUFACTURERS 





NEW YORK, 45-51 Ferry Street. 

GO, 34 Franklin Street. 
BOSTON, 156 Lincoin Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 North Third Street. 
PITTSBURG, 240 Third Avenue. 
DENVER, 1315 Sixteenth Street. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Cor. 3th St. and 3d Ave. 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, Pickhuben 4. 
OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 














Pittsburgh White Metal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., NEW YORK. 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
» «e+ MARKET 





Every Elgin watch has 
the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works. 
Guaranteed by the world’s 
greatest watch works and 
sold by every jeweler in 


the land. Send for free 
booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY, 


Elgin, Illinois. 
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dainty, no light so Somer 

charming as the G@ig'< 

mellow glow that 
comes from 


ORDOVA 


t 








' STANDARD 
OiL CO. 














Piano Manufacturers 


All our instruments contain the full Iron Frame, with the 
Patent Tuning Pin. The greatest invention of theage. Any 
radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness can not 
affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and, there- 
fore, we challenge the world that ours will excel any other, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AUBURN, - - - NEW YORK 











THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages 1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $100,00 
Nearly 5,000,000 Policies in Force. 


Se wm eo 











INSURING OVER $800,000,000 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 


+f Insurance Company 

The Prudential er amu} 
fice i N, fi 
MT. JOHN Fal 


DEPARTMENT NO. 112. 








Millions ‘ 
Tasi 


Need 
Relis 


MA) 














mE 
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Mothers and fathers, do you 
realize that in order to main- 
tain the — health of 
your children, they must re- 
ceive the proper proportions 
of heat, bone and muscle- 
making and nerve and brain- 
building food? 


Poa 
BISCUIT — 


contains all these food properties in correct proportion, § 
In providing it, you are supplying a food that properly 
and comple tely nourishes the whole body and that will \ 
make men and women with sound teeth, strong bones, firm flesh, 
elastic muscles and good nerve and brain power. 


Buy it of your Grocer. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 






































Perfect Food” 
For 


* The 
a Brain 















atte Creek - co., Limited 


Se . 
eS a / 









a. ' 


Mapl- Flake is not only more satisfactory in every 
way than the pasty, home- cooked 
cereals, but it is ready to serve when you buy it. 
_ Tastes better, and is decidedly better for the health and 
digestion. 
Just great, crisp wheat flakes, toasted to a delicious 
brown, and delicately flavored with pure maple syrup. 


. PURE, PALATABLE, POPULAR 
illions are eating Malta-Vita, the perfect food 






ee good — because it is good 
eeds no cooking. Always ready to eat. 
Relished by old and young, sick or wall 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
BD te tt TA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 
















What could be nicer? 

A package ready to serve, 15 cents, at all grocers. Don’t 
be fooled into taking a substitute, but insist on getting 
what you ask for. © other food will take the place of 
Mapl-Flake. 


HYGIENIC FOOD CO.., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Drink—<._ 


SCHLITZ 


THE BEER THAT 
MADE 
MILWAUKEE 
: FAMOUS : 





The main difference between good beer and bad 
beer is in the after effect. You notice that 
pure beer, Schlitz Beer, does not make you 
bilious. Pure beer is good for you; bad beer 
is unhealthful. You may be absolutely certain 
of its healthfulness 


When You Drink 
SCHLITZ BEER 














SMO K E== 









* 


GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 
DETROIT. MICH. 


eS es So “Tr 








mors 2z20—_z2c 





CHEW : 
GLOBE FINE CUT 
NERVE NAVY PLUG. 








USE THE BEST ONLY. 


SAILOR’S PRIDE 


Plug or Cut Plug 


TIN TAGS AND WRAPPER FRONTS 
ALWAYS VALUABLE. 


BLAND TOBACCO CO. 
PETERSBURG, VA. 














CENTRAL 
UNION 


OR CAHEW 


CUT PLUG. ~ 


Endorsed bi 
furnishes j 
ildren as we 


TRY | 
Ask you 


SMOALE 





This Cut represents a Five Cent Package, 
containing the BEST SMOKE ON EARTH for the 
money, and it is also a Good Chew. 





PRICE 
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THos : Moor "5 


POSSUM HOLLOW 


270 PURE RYE 


WHISKEY 


lhe Thos. Moore Distilling Co. 
MS Keesport: Pa. 


Toe 





Of Unequaled Quality 
Unquestioned Purity 


BAKER’S 


COCOA 


Is the Ideal 
Break Yast 
Beverage 


Write for 

our new book of 
Choice Recipes 
by Miss Parloa 
and other famous 
cooks. Sent Free 











TRADE-MARE 





Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 

















UNIONISTS 
should use 


DR. PRICE’S 


TRYABITA 
FOOD 


rot only because it is good 
but because it is 
UNION MADE 
None but skilled Union 
workmen employed, 
Look for UNION LABEL on 
every package. 


ACelery Wheat Flake 
Delicious and 
Appetizing. 


Endorsed by physicians and dietic experts, BECAUSE 
furnishes proper nourishment for invalids and 
ldren as well as for the well and strong. 


Wor“ aewbherse 2s ee OS 


TRY !T—Accept no inferior substitute. 
Ask your grocer to get it for you. 


Lt 





PRICE CEREAL FOOD COMPANY, 
Battie Creek, Mich. 











PICNIC 


Take a can of Anderson’s Soup (10 cents ) 


with you, build a fire, boil some water, 
and soup is ready for six. 


Anderson’s 


twenty 10c soups including 
Tomato Soup 


ANDERSON FOOD COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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“GLENFESK’” ave wuisxe 
$3.00 A GALLON 


full quart bottles for 99-10 


“ Glenfesk” is an absolutely pure rye whiskey, copper distilled, 
ten years old. 

“ Glenfesk ” has been on the market for 25 years, and has gained 
a reputation all over the world for its superior quality and purity; 
it is mellow and smooth. 

“ Glenfesk’”* has been used exclusively for the past 20 years by 
thousands of our most prominent people, who will have nothing 
but the best. 

“Glenfesk”’ is a high-grade, superior quality rye whiskey, sold 
at less than a poor doctored whiskey would cost at a store, because 
it is sold by the distiller direct to the consumer, thus saving the 
profit of the rectifier, wholesaler and retailer, and the risk of any 
or all of these adulterating it. 

As we sell it direct to the consumer, we guarantee every 
gallon of this famous whiskey. 

On receipt of $3.00 we We know if you send us a trial order you will never use 
will send you a fu:l gallon any other brand of whiskey. 
of “Gleafesk” In band-| Send Us a Trial Order. We Guarantee Satisfaction 


a a ens Rererences: By permission from Merchants’ Bank, Rochester, N. Y., 
id. ’ Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies, any Express Company. repaid. 

prepa Orders beyond the Mississippi River or South of the Mason and Dixon 

line must be for 4 gallons, by freight prepaid. 


THE DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO.. © 237 Main St., Rochester, N. Y., Distile 






































Drink Anh 


FALSTAFF fX, 
Bottled Beer 


“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT OF THE BREWERS’ ART” ] 























ASK YOUR GROCER FOR QUAL 


URBAN’S FLOUR _ 


Bottlino Vv. 
7 
“TJTRBAN’S BEST.”’—The best Bread Flow: Mit Houses— 
‘ : age Eleva 


“PIE CRUST.”—The best for Pastry and Pies, Beam Power | 


Flectr; ‘ 
because it takes little shortening. Emolo 7 


“PEARL.”—tThe best all-around Family Flout. argest 
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IREAL DIAMOND 














SMOKING # and * CHEWING 


Oo 
UNION-MADE 


FOR 


UNION MEN 


yg 


14% 5 cts, °4°% 10 cts. 














Sample sent for five cents in stamps. Pi@ture 
of JOHN MITCHELL on Every Package. @ @ 











\i 


8, 7 


uf. 


Anheuser-Basch 


Plant 








Covers 
125 
Acres 


QUAL TO 60 CITY BLOCKS 


CAPACITY 


Y House —-6,000 Barrels Daily. 
g Works—700,000 Bottles Daily. 
and Refrigerating Plants—3,300 Tons Daily. 
it Houses—5,000 Bushels Daily. 


borage Elevators—1,250,000 Bushels. 


Houses—425,000 Barrels. 
am Power Plant—7,750 Horse Power. 

Light and Power Plant—4,000 Horse Power. 
os 5,000 People. 


argest Brewery in the World 





CHEWING AND SMOKING 


SEA LION 
TOBACCO 


2160 Kindei Ave, CINCINNATI, O. 


PHONE W. 1106. 





FRANK FUHR, Estancsemep tm 
_Steam (Cigar Bor 


112 Grove Street, Manufacturer, 
DUNMORE, PA. 





Capacity 1200 Boxes Per Day. 
The Largest and Best Equipped Factory in Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
LABELS, RIBBONS, AND CIGARMAKERS' 
SUPPLIES. 


Dunmore, Pa. 
Near Laurel Hill Park. PHONE 1764. 
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Rainbow Packing 


Makes STEAM, FLANGE and HOT 
WATER JOINTS Instantly : : : 


Thousands of 
Imitators 


No Equal 


@ WILL HOLD 

HIGHEST 

: PRESSURE 
Don’t have to use 

wire and cloth 

to hold 


RAINBOW, 
Can’t blow it out 





The Color of Rainbow Packing is Red 


NOTICE OUR TRADE-MARK 
The word “RAINBOW” in a diamond in three rows of 
diamonds in black, extending throughout 
the entire length of each and 
every roll of 


RAINBOW PACKING 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 


16 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 





“13846 Para” is our fing 
grade. It indicates quality in 
material of every description, 
and goods bearing this brani 

S can be depended upon to giv 

the extreme of service both as to strength ani 

durability. Manufacturers of all kinds of me. 
chanical rubber goods. 


RUBBER HOSE. 


We make Rubber Hose for any and all pwr 
poses, including Air Brake, Air Drill, Brewer, 
Car Heating, Fire Engine, Engine and Tende, 
Garden, Steam, Suction, Water Hose, 


A Full Line of Mechanical Rubber Goods. 


Rubber Belting. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


New York Belting and Packing 


Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 724 Chestuat St. 
CHICAGS, ILL., 150 Lake St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 509-511 Market & 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 411 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, MD., 41 S. Liberty St. 

BOSTON, MASS., 24 Summer St. 


NEW YORK, 25 Park Place. 
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AMERICAN CYCLE 
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MANUFACTURING CO.. 
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=OLD DOMINION== 


«| IRON AND NAIL WORKS 


RICHMOND, VA. 




















100, MANUFACTURERS OF 
- Refined Bar Iron and Steel. 
Steel and Iron Cut Nails. Horse and Mule Shoes. 
and 
am IRON AND STEEL OF HIGH 
, STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
EXTRA LIGHT. 
FEA THERWEIGHT. 
4 LIGHT. 
der OLD MEDIUM. 
etc DOMINION HEAVY. 
; LONG HEELS. 
iy , MULE SHOES. 
\ JACK SHOES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
FOR SALE BY PRINCIPA’. DEALERS. 
= 


Lock Gravity 
Drop 
Annunciator. 




























Extra heavy, well finished 
Caseof ornamental design. 

The drops being fastened to 
the back-board. the case may 
be removed without disconnect- 
ing wires. 













“GARLOCK 
iPACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE 


For Steam, Water, Ammonia, 
Hydraulic, Etc. 
Are the Standard the World Over 


The Garlock Packing Co. 


vw 








} NONE GENUINE 
4 New York Pittsburg 
> Boston Cleveland 
4 Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Denver 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco ' 
4 
‘ 
} WITHOUT IT t 
, Main Office and Factories: Palmyra, N.Y. -.- Hamburg, Ger. 
bww ww www ww www www ww rr ww 

















READY TO APPLY. FINISHED JOINT. 
Str ‘nger, quicker, smoother, more clastic; runs over 
smallest pulley witout strain All sizes, Better goods, 
better discounts. Let us send quotation and sample 
package free to prove it, 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co. 
1539 N. Broapway Sr. ST. LOUIS, MO 






























This Company makes tools 
of the sort that increase 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
toois and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 


Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 
matic Chipping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Rame 
mers, etc. 


Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co, 


1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
(EF) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 
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“ { » Porcelain Enameled 
Standard Baths and Ccace THES, WITS USED Highest Award 
i ee $ J = "s Fi 
Plumbing Goods World’s Fair, 
5 Chicago, IMlinois, 1393 
g 
Sold by more = 
people — 
Scounime. PER. 4 ano Povenme than all other —_ 
BAR FIXTURES, Metal Anheu 
DRAIN BOARDS Polish Allent 
Tin, Zino, Brass, Copper. combined. 
Nickel and all Kitchen end 
Plated Utensils. ey 
Class, Wood, Marbie, Por- Bar her 
celain, Etc. Barnet 
CEORCE WM. HOFFMAN, i Pound Box 25 Cents Bland | 
EP esc ig i dies “a wn saa coe 
make it possible for every home to have a dainty ' THE BAR-KEEPERS’ FRIEND. : oe 
modern bath room at a moderate cost. eT Lse ee §6©6and Dealers oust 
They combine the purity and cleanliness of Capewe 
china with the strength and durability of iron. a 
ertapensongagynd Cloth H 
Our mieten need ere Seth Gooms, Columb 
Saapeyes ane th ormation to home builders, sen SU BSCRI BE FOR THE Canara 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Doane & 
$1.00 PER YEAR Donogh 
| Dutches 
{ pay D, 
Write us for Prices on the pavie & 
==MATCHLESS=—— 
Edward: 
e nW 
Miller Organ = 
NO BETTER ORGAN Fidelity : 
CAN BE MADE. Hee 
Sold all over the world on its merits alone. Habe 
Get our SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES 
onour KEYSTONE PIANO Ganter 
Address, Miller Organ Company, eoner 
When writing mention this magazine. LEBANON, PA. Gennaio 
Gormully 
WEAVER ORGANS re 
Hi ' 
AND Hart @ Cs 
Hatters, U 
Hitner, Hi 
PIANOS ata, 
Home Bui 
Hunter R 
Before the Public Over Hygienic } 
Y GrRenares is not required; ieweel Ei 
just a little manipulation. © Bros 
30 ears Draw the air tube a few inches 
= , g Po from the outer cover and stick 
eee eich or cay Say. | I on a bit of prepared patch. If Keyatone 5 
Sj ments. you’ re tired, show the baby how. 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. Gé&J TIRE co.. Laundry y 
indianapolis, Ind, bon § 


Manufacturers, YORK, PA. 
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BLACK DIAMOND 


FILES and RASPS 


PERFECT ALWAYS. 
at Mn 





Twelve Medals awarded at 





International Expositions. 
i 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO., Phila., Pa. 


BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS. 


Hyde Water-Tube| 
SAFETY BOILER 


SAFE—No danger to workmen or premis: 

DURABLE—Freedom bother abou f 
repairs 4 

ECONOMICAL—More steam in proportion i 
fuel handled 

ACCESSIBLE—Any part can be reached for 


inspection or cleaning without getting 
smothered with soot and dust 


from 











All these points appeal strongly to man in 
charge and are just as important to the owner 
of the plant. Boilers are built of good material 
by competent men. Used by Rolling Mills and 
Blast Furnaces throughout the United States 
and Canada. Made in all sizes from 100 H. P. 
to 250 H. P. 


Hyde Brothers & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 











Do It Now 











Just indorsed 
second time 
by Committee 
for the great 
Labor Day 
parade at 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
































Do It Now 


7 the Best Garment 


In an Overall, a pair of Working Pants, or 

pair of Dress Trousers that you EVER 
WORE, and, at the same time, support the 
cause of Union Labor by buying the product 
of those who recognize labor’s rights in a 
generous way. 


Nearly 22 Years In Business 
and Never Mad a Strike 


If your dealer will not supply you with 
‘*Keystone” Overalls or Pants, WRITE US, 
we will. Always see that our name is on the 
ticket with ‘‘ Keystone.” 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y- 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, Editor 
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